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as I. 




TO 

ICT OLD FBIBHD 

A.LGEBNON BOBTHWICK 

tS USUOBY OF TZIB DAYS OF 
•PUCK" 
AVD IB A SLiaHT TOSm OF All 
UNCHANGED BEQABD 

AND ESTEZH. 



Le monde aime le vloe et liidt l*amour ; le vice est im 
boa enfant, un viveur, un drule, un gourmet; il tient 
bonne table, et vous invite soavent $ Tamour, au contrairo, 
est vn pedant, nn aoUtaire, un mlsanthiopey on va-nu- 

pieds; 11 ne vous amuse pafij vous criez vite, la 
lanterne 1 " — 1Uvaiik2* 
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GHAPTER I. 

Ladt Bollt ought to have been perfectly happy. She had every- 
thing fliat can constitute the joys of a woman of hm opocb. 

She was at Trouville. She had won heaps of money at play. 
She had made a correct book on the races. She had seen her chief 
rival looking bilious in an unbecoming gown. She had had a letter 
from her hnsbind to gay he going away to Java or Jupiter or 
somewhere indefinitely. She wore a costume which had cost a 
great tailor twenty liours of anxious and continuous reflection. 
Kothing but baptiste indeed I but baptiste sublimiscd and apotheo- 
sised by niello buttons, old laco, and genius. She had her adorers 
and slaves grouped about her. She had found her dearest friend 
out in cheating at cards. She had dined the night before at tho 
Maison rcvsannc and would dine this night at the Maison Nor- 
mande. She had been told a state secret by a mlDister which she 
knew it was shameful of him to hare been coaoed and chaffed into 
revealing. She had had a new comedy read to her in manuscript- 
form three months before it would bo ^\vcn in Paris, and had 
screamed at all its indecencies in the choice company of a Serene 
Princess and two ambassadresses as they all took their chocolate in 
their jhessing-gowns. Above aU, she was at Trouville, having left 
half a million of debts behind her strewn about in all directions, and 
standing free as air in gossamer garments on the planks in the 
summer sunshine. There was a charming blue sea beside her : a 
balmy fluttering breesse around her, acrovra of the most fluihionaDle 
sunshades of Europe before her, like a bed of full-blown anemones. 
She had floated and bobbed and swum and splashed semi-nude, 
with all the other mermaids a la mode, and had shown that she 
must still be a pretty woman, pretty even in daylight, or the men 
^rould not havelooked at her so : and yet with aU this she was not 
enjoying herself. 

It was very hard. 

The yachts came and went, the sands glittered, tho music 
sounded^ men and women in bright-coloured stripes took headers 
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into the tide or polled thomsel ves about in little canoes ; the mowy 

canvas of tho tent shone like a huge whito mushroorn, and thi 
faces of all the houses were lively with green shutters and awnings 
brightly striped like the bathers; people, the gayest and best-born 

g^ople in Europe, kughed and chattered, and made love, and Lady 
oily with them, pacing the deal pknks with her pretty Ugh* 
heeled shoes ; but for all that she was wretched. 

bho was <->^inking to heiself, *^What on earth ihcUl I do with 

It ruined her morning. It clouded the ennshine. It spoUed 

her cigarette. It made the waltzes sound like dirges. It made her 
chief rival look almost good-looking to her. It made a gown com' 
bined of parrots' breasts and jxission-flowcrs that she was going to 
wear in the afternoon feel green, and yellow, and bilious in her 
anticipation of it» though it iros quite new and a wonder. It 
made ncr remember- her debts. It nude her feel tiiat she had not 
digested those ^crevisses at supper. It made her fancy that her 
husband might not n ally go to Java or Jupiter. It was so sudden, 
so appalling, so bewildering, so endless a question ; and Lady Doily 
only asked questions, she never answered them or waited mr their 
answers. 

AAer all, what could she do with her? She, a pretty woman 
and a wonderful flirt, who liked to dance to the very end of tho 
cotillon, and had as many lovers as she had pairs of shoes. What 
could she do with a daughter just sixteen years old ? 

**It makes one look so old ! " she had sud to herself wretchedly, 
as she had bobbed and danced in the waves. Lady Dolly was not 
old ; she was not quite thirty-four, and she was as pretty as if she 
were seventeen, perhaps prettier; even when she was not "done 
up," and she did not need to do herself up very much just yet, really 
4iot much, considering, — well, considering so many things, tiiat she 
never went to bed till daylight, that she never ate anything digest- 
ible, and never drank anything wholesome, that she made her 
waist fifteen inches round, and destroyed her nerves with gambling, 
chloral, and many other things ; considering these, and so many 
other reasons, bemdes the one supreme reason that everybody does 
it, and that you always look a fright if you don't do it. 

The thought of her daughter's impending arrival made Lady 
Dolly miserable. Telegrams were such liorriblo things. Before 
she had had time to realize the force of the impending catastrophe 
the eleetrio wires had brought her tidings that the girl was actually 
on. her way across the sea, not to be stayed by any kind of means, 
a nd would be there by nightfall. Nightfall at Trouville I When 
Lady Dolly in the deftest of summer-evening toilettes would be 
just opening her pretty mouth for her first morsel of salmon and 
drop of Chablis, with the windows open and the moon rising on tho 
sea, and the card-tables ready set, and tho band playing within 
earshot^ and the oonrtieiB all around and at her orders, whether she 
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lifted to go oat and danooi or stay at home for poker or diemiu' 

de-/er, 

** What in the world shall I do with her, Jack ? " she sighed to 
her chief counsellor. 

The obief ooonsellor opened hie lips, answered, ''Harry her t * 
then closed them on a big oigwr. 

Of course t One alwaysjnactiss girls ; how stupid you are I " 
said Lady Dolly peevishly. 

The counsellor smiled grimly, " And then you will be a eraud- 
motber,* he said with a omel relish : he bad just pidd » bill at a 
Sr»o-Mftie shop for her and it had left him unamiable. 

" I suppose you think that witty," said Lady Dolly with deli- 
cato contempt. Well, H^ldne there is a great-grandmother, and 
look at her 1^ 

H^Itee was a Fkusrfan princess, married to a Russian minister : 
she was arrayed in white with a tender blending about it of all ^e 

blues in creation, from tint of a summer sky to that of a lapU 
lazuli ring ; she had a quantity of fair curls, a broad hat wreathed 
with white lilac and convolvulus, a complexion of cream, teeth of 
pearl, a luminous and innocent smile ; she was talking at the top 
of her Toioe and munching cbooolate ; she had a droto of young 
men round her ; she looked, perhaps, if you wished to be ill-nature^ 
eight and twenty. Yet a great-grandmother she was, and the 
** Almanach do Gotha " said so, and alas I said her age. 

** You won't wear so well as Helene. You don't take care of 
yourself,** the ooonsellor retorted, with a puff of smoka between 
each sentence. 

" What 1 " screamed Lady Dolly, so that her voice rose above 
the din of all tho other voices, the sound of the waves, the click- 
clack of the high heels, and the noise of the band. Not take care 
of herself I-Hihel^who had e?ery fiyduonable me^oine that esan 
out, and, except at Trouville, never would be awakened for any 
earthly thing till one o'clock in the day. 

" You don't take care of yourself," said the counsellor. " No ; 
you eat heaps of sweetmeats. You take too much tea, too much ice, 
too much soup, too much wine ; too much everything. Yo u ■ ** 

" Oh I if you mean to insult me sad call me a drunkard— « 1 " 
said Lady Dolly very hotly, flushing up a little. 

" You smoke quite awfully too much,'* ]mrsued her companion 
Immovably. " It hurts us, and can't bo good for you. Indeed, all 
you women would be dead if you smoked ri;;ht ; you don't smoko 
right ; you send all your smwe out, chattering ; it never gets into 
your mouth even, and so that saves you all; if you drew it in, as 
we do, you would be dead, all of you. Who was the first woman 
that smoked, I often wonder?*' 

*' Tiic idea of my not wearing as well as Ilclene," pursuetl Lady 
Dolly, unable to forgot the insult "Well, there are Ave and 
twenty years between us^ thank goodness, and more ! ** 
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** I say you won't," said tho counsollor, " not If you go on as 
you do, screaming all idght over those cards and taking quarts of 

chloral because you can't sleep. Why can't you sleep ? 1 can." 

"All the lower animals sleep like tops," said Lady Dolly. 
''You seem to have been reading medical treatises, and they 
liayen't agreed with yon. Go and bay me a ' Petit JonrnaL' " 

The counsellor went grumbling and obedient — ^a tall, good- 
looking, well-built, and very fair Englishman, who had shot every- 
thing that was shoo t able all over the known world. Lady Dolly 
smiled serenely on tho person who glided to her elbow, and took 
the TiMsant place; a doider, pale, and graeefiil Franohman, the 
Duo de Dinant of the vieilU aouche. 

"Dear old Jack gets rather a proser," she thought, and she 
began to plan a fishing picnic with her little Diiko ; a picnic at 
which everybody was to go barefooted, and dress like peasants- 
real common peasants, you know, of eoune,— «nd dredge, didn't 
they call it, and i^oke about, and hunt for oysters. Lady Dolly 
had lovely feet, and could afford to uncover them ; very few of 
her rivals could do so, a fact of which she took cruel advantage, 
and from which she derived ezqniidte aatlafiMtion in dear sballowa 
and rock pools. ** Tho donkeys ! they've oramped themselTes in 
tight boots I " she said to herself, with the scorn of a superior mind. 
She always gave her miniature feet and arched insteps their natural 
play, and therein displayed a wisdom of which it must be honestly 
confessed, the rest of her career gave no glimpse. 

The counsellor bought the "Petit Journal" and a "Figaro" 
for himself, and came back ; but she did not notice him at all. A 
few years before the neglect would have made him miserable ; now 
it made him oomfortable-Hrach is the ingratitude of man. He sat 
down and read the " Figaro" with complaoeDqr, while she, under 
her sunshade, beamed on Gaston de Dinant, and on four or five 
others of his kind ; youngsters without youth, but, as a compen- 
sation for the loss, with a perfect knowledge of Judic's last song, 
and Domaa* last piece, of the last new card-room scandal, and the 
last drawing-room adultery ; of ewything that was coming out 
at the theatres, and of all that was of promise in the stables. They 
were not in the least amusing in themselves, but the chatter of tho 
world has almost always an element of the amusing in it, because 
it ruins so many characters, and gossips and chuckles so merrily 
and flO lightly over infamy, incest, or anything else that it thinks 
only fun, and deals with such impudent personalities. At any 
rate they amused Lady Dolly, and her Due de Dinant did more ; 
they arranged the incnio,— without shoes, that was indispensable, 
without shoes, and in real peasant's things, else there would be 
no joke — they settled their picnic, divorced half a dozen of their 
friends, conjectured about another half-dozen all those enormities 
which modern society would blush at in the Bible but, out of it, 
whispera and cbvcklea o?iar Tery happily ; speculatad about the 
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few unhappy unknowns who had <lared to enter the magic precincts 
of these very dusty sands; wondered with whom the rrinco of 
Wales would dine that uight, and wliose that new yawl was, that 
had been standing off ainoe morning flying the R Y. 8. flag ; and 
generally diverted one another so well, that heyond an occasional 
passing spasm of raineinbranc6» Lady I)oUy had foigottai her im- 
pending trial. 

" I think I will go in to breakfast," she said at last, and got up. 
It was one o'dook, and the sun was getting hot ; the anemone-bed 
began to heave and be dispersed ; up and down the planks the 
throng was thick still, the last bathers, peignoir-enwrapped, were 
sauntering up from the edge of the sea. The counsellor folded his 
** Figaro," and shut up his cigar-case ; his was the useful but humble 
task to go home before her and see that the Moselle was iced, the 
prawns just netted, the strawberries just culled, and the cutlets 
duly frothing in thnr silver dish. The Dno da Dinant sauntered 
by her with no weightier duty than to gaze gently down into her 
eyes, and buy a stephanotis or a knot of rosea for her bosom when 
they passed the flower-baskets. 

What are tii^ all looking at?** ndd Lady Dolly to her escort 
■Qcldenly. Bodies of the picturesque parti-colooied crowd were all 
streaming the same way, inland towards the sunny white houses, 
whose closed green shutters were all so attractively suggestive of the 
shade and rest to be found within. But the heads of the crowd 
were turning back seaward, and their eyes and eyeglasses all gazed 
in the same direction. 

Was it at the Prince ? Was it at the President ? Was it the 
Channel fleet had hove in sight ? or some swimmer drowning, or 
some porpoises, or what ? No, it was a new arrival. A new arrival 
was no excitement at Trouville if it were somebody that everybody 
knew. EmperofS wers commonplaoe ; ministers were nonentities ; 
marffhftlf vrere monotonous ; princes were more numerous than the 
porpoises ; and great dramatists, great singers, great actors, great 
orators, were all there as the very sands of the sea. But an arrival 
of somebody that nobody knew had a certain interest, if only as 
food for laughter. It seemed so queer that there should be such 
people, or that existing, they should venture there. 

"Who is it?" said Trouville, in one breath, and the women 
laughed, and the men stared, and both sexes turned round by 
common consent. Something lovelier than anytbins there was 
coming through them as a sunbeam comes throng dusi Tet it 
wore nothing but brown holland! Brown holland at Trouville 
may be worn indeed, but it is brown holland transfigured, subli- 
mated, canonised, borne, like Lady Dolly's ftop^tfte, into an apo- 
theods of icru lace and floss silk embroideries, and old point 
cravats, and buttons of repouss6 work, or ancient smaito ; brown 
holland raised to the empgnean, and no mora discoverable to the 
onlinaiy naked c^c than tiie ori|^l flesh, fish, or fowl lying at 
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the roof of a good cook's mayonnaiae is disceroible to the unedu* 
cated palate. 

But this was brown hoUand naked and not ashamed, unadorned 
and iMurharic, without any attempt at disgtdae of itself and looking 

wet 'and wrinkled from sea-water, and very brown indeed beside 
the fresh and ethereal costumes of the ladies gathered there, that 
loukcil like bubbles just blown in a thousand hues to float upon 
tlxQ breeze. 

"Brown hollandl good gracious I " said Lady Dolly, putting up 
her eyeglass. She could not very well see the wearer of it ; there 
were ao many men between them ; but she could see the wet, 
clinging, tumbled skirt which came in amongst the wonderful 
garments of the sacred place^ and to make this worse there was an 
old Scotch plaid above the skirt, not worn, thrown OQ myhow, as 



" AVhat a guy 1 " said Lady Dully. 

" What a face I " said the courtiers ; but they said it under their 
breath, being wise in their generation, and praising no woman 
hefoie another* 

But the brown hoUand oame towards her, catching In the wind, 
and showing feet as perfect as her own. The brown hoUand 
stretched two hands out to her, and a voice cried aloud— 

" Mother 1 don't you know me, mother ? *' 

Lady Dolly gave a little sharp scream, then stood still. Her 
pretty &oe was yery blank, bar rosy small mouth was parted in 
amaze and disgust. 

In that dress ! " she gasped, when the position became clear 
to her and her senses returned. 



of horrible, barbarous way all about her, as it seemed, and the 
old Scotch plaid was pressing itsdl against her laptiste skirts. 

"Oh, mother ! how lovely you are! Not changed in the very 
least! Don't you know me. Oh dcarl don't you know me? 1 
am Vere.** 

Lady Dolly was a sweet-tempered woriian by nature, and only 
made fretful occarianally by maids' contretemps, debts, husbands, 
and other disagreeable accompaniments of life. But, at this 
moment, she had no other sense than that of rage. She could 
have struck her sunshade furiously at all creation ; she could have 
fainted, only the utuation would have been rendered more ridi- 
culous still if she had, and tbat consciousness sustained her; tiie 
sands, and the planks, and the sea, and the sun, all went round her 
in a whirl of wrath. She could hear all her lovers, and friends, 
and rivals, and enemic s tittering ; and Princess Ileleno Olgarouskly 
wno was at her shoulder, said in the pleasantcst way— 
\ <'Is that your little daughter, dear? Why, she is quite a 
woman ! A new beauty for Monseigneur." 

Lady Dolly oould have slain her hun«keds in that moment^ had 




But the brown holland was clingi 




wild and joyous kind 
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her sunshade but been of steel. To be inado hdiculoual Then is 
no more dii>astrous do^tiuy under the sun. 

The brown holland had oeaaed to ding about her, finding itself 
iftpnlsed ; the Scotch plaid had ftlka down on tbe plank ; there 
-were two brilliant and wistful eyes legarding her tnok aboVfi^ and 
QUe hand still stretched out shyly. 

" I am Vere 1 " said a voice in which tears trembled and held a 
stragde with pride. 

"I see you are I" said Lady Dolly with asperity. "What on 
earth made you come in this — this — indecent way for— -without 
even dressing] I expected you at night. Is that BVftulsin 
Schroder? She should be asliamed of herself." 

** I see no shame, Miladi," retorted in guttural tones an injured 
German, in that a long-absent and muoh-loying dl^ughter should 
be breathless to flee to embrace the one to wSm m owes her 
bdng. " 

"Hold your tongue!" said T.ady Dolly angrily. Friiuleiii 
Schroder wore a green veil and blue bpccLacles, and was not beau- 
tiful to the eye, and was griszle-headed ; and the friends and 
lovers, and courtiers, and enemies, were laugbing uncontrollaUy. 

'* What an angel of loveliness I But a woman ; quite a woman. 
She must be twenty at least, my dear ? " said Princess Ileldne, 
who always said the pleasantest thing she could think of at s^y 
time, 

•*Vere is sixteen," said Lady Dolly sliarply, much ruflfled, 
seeing angrily that the girl's head in its sunburnt sailor's liat, bound 
with a black ribbon, was nearly a foot higher than her own, hung 
doi^ though it now was, like a rose in the rain. 

There was a person coming up from bis mile swim in the sea, 
with the bumousplike folds cast about him more gracefully than 
other men were able ever to cast theirs. 

" How do you manage to get so much grace out of a dozen yards 
of bath towelling, Corrdze?" asked an Englishman who was witlt 
him. 

^ {Tssl fiMMi miHer d mei eTHre pmur? nld the other, parsr 

phrasing the famous saying of Joseph the Seocmd. 

"Ah, no," said the Englishman, "you never diO 'poser ; that is 
the secret of the charm of the thing. I feel like a fool in these 
spadilles and swathinss ; but you— you look as if you had just 
come up ftom • sacred liver of the East» and are worthy to ang 
etronbes to s NourmahaL** 

Encore unefois — mon mitier" said the other, casting some of 
the linen folds over his head, which was exceedingly handsome, 
and almost line for line like the young Sebastian of Del Sarto. At 
that moment he saw the little scene going on between Lady Dolly 
and her daughter, and watched it ftom a distance with mudi 
amusement. 

What an exquisite iisice that child has,— that lovely tint like 
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tlio wild .white rose, there is nothing like it. It makes all the 
women with colour look vulgar," ho said, after a prolonged gaze 
through a friend's field-glass. " Who is she, do you say ? Miladi 
Dolly's daughter? Is it posidVle? I Hiought Miladi was made 
herself yesterday in GKrooirs shop, and was kept in a wadded hox 
when her mechanism was not wound up. Surely, it is impossible 
Dolly can ever have stooped to such a homely uaartificial thing as 
maternity. You must he mistaken." 

Ko. In remote ages she married a cousin. The white wild 
rose is tihe xesnlt." 

A chaiming result. A child (mly^ bat an exquisite child. It 
is a pity we are in this costume, or we would go and be presented ; 
though Miladi would not be grateful, to judge by her face now. 
Poor little Dolly I It is hard to have a daugliter«-and a daughter 
that comes to TroaTille in August." 

Then he who was a figure of grace even in white towelling, and 
had a face like Saint Sebastian, handed the field-glatt bad^ to hie 
firiend, and went to his hotel to dress. 

Meanwhile Lady Dollv was saying irritably : " Go home to my 
house, Yere,— >{he Cmftlet Ludoff. Of course you ought to have gone 
there first ; why didn't you go there first and dress t None but an 
idiot would ever have allowed you to do iti The ideal Walk (Hij 
pray — and as quickly as you can." 

" We went to the house, but they said you were on the beach, 
and so, mother ' " 

" Pray don't oaU me mother in that way. It makes one feel 
like What*s-her-namo in the ' Trovatore,' " said Lady Dollv, with a 
little laugh, that was very fretful. " And be kind enough not to 
stand here and stare: everybody is listening." 

«*What for ihonld they not listen?" said Fraulein Schroder 
stoutly. *'Oan there be in nature & sweeter, more soul-inspiring, 
and of-heavcn-always-blessed emotion than the ontooming of filial 
love and the spontaneous flow of—— " 

** Rubbish ! " said Lady Dolly. " Vere, oblige me by walking 
in ; I shall be with you in a moment at the house. You'll find 
Jack there. You remember Jack ? " 

** What an angel I any one would give her twenty years at least,*" 
said Princess H61ene again. *^£ut your Qeimani in her blue 
glasses, she is a drolesse " 

" A very clever woman ; dreadfully blue and conscientious, and 
all that is intolerable; tiie old duchess lound her for me," replied 
Lady Dolly, still half willing to faint, and half inclined to cry, and 
wholly in that state of initation which I'useli was wont to say 
made swearing delicious. 

*•! always fancied— so stupid of me ! — ^that your Vere was quite 
a Utile child, always at the Sacr^ Cksur/' continued the Prince^^ 
musingly, with her sweetest smile. 

•*I wish to heaven we had a Sacr6 Cceur," said Lady Dolly 
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dermitly. "We wretched English people have nothing half so 

sensible j you know that, HfilSne, as well as I do. Vero ifl tall ftnd 

very like ner poor father and the old Duke." 

" But Vere— soraly that is not the name (tf • ghrl ? ^ 

''It was her father's. That was the old dnohess's doing too. 

Of course one will call her Vera. Well, au nvoir* ma <fii ti&n. d 
• I* # # # 

ce soir. 

" With nods and becks and wreathed smiles," and many good- 
days and pretty words, poor La^ DoUv got away horn her 
friends and her acquaintances, and had the common luxury of 
hearing thera all begin laughing again as soon as they imagined she 
had got out of earshot. Her young courtiers accompaoi^ her, of 
course, but she dismissed them on the doorstep. 

" I oan't think of anything but my child to-day I she said my 
chamdngly. " So glad you think her nioe-looking. When she & 

dressed, you know " and she disappeared into her own house 

with the phrase unfinished, leaving all it suggested to her hearers. 

** Where's Vere ? " she said sharply to her counsellor, entering 
the breakfast-room, before the emptv stove of which, from the 
sheer fireplace olub-room habit oi ms race, that person stood 
smoking. 

" Gone to her room," he answered, " YouVe made her cry. 
You were nasty, weren't you ? " 

** I was furious ! You wouldn't have been ? That vile dress I 
that abominable old wonum I And kissing me too— me— on Ihe 

beach ! " 

Her companion smiled grimly. 

"She couldn't tell that one musn't touch you when you're 
'done up.' You didn't do up so much three years ago. She'll 
soon learn, never fear." 

" You grow quite horribly rude. Jack.** 

He smoked serenely. 

" And quite too odiously coarse." 

He continued to smoke. 

She often abused him, but she could never do without him ; and 
he was aware of that. 

"And what a height she isl and what her gowns will cost I 
find she must come out soon — and that horrid H^lSne 1 " sobbed 
Lady Dolly, fairly bursting into tears. She had been so gay an(^ 
comfortable at Trouville, and now it was all over. What comfort 
conld there be with a girl nearly six feet high, that looked twenty 
years old when she was sixteen, and who called her Mother ! " 

" Don't make a fuss," said the counsellor from the stove. " She's 
very handsome, awfully pretty, you'll marry her in no time, and 
be just as larky as you were before. Don't cry, there's a dear little 
soul, hofit here, the cutlets are getting cold, and there's all these 
mullets steaming away for nothing* Oome and eat, and the thing 
won't seem so terrible." 
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Being versed in the ways of consolations, he opened a bottle of 
Moselle with an inviting rush of sound, and let the golden stream 



" Vere must be hungry, surely," she said, with a sudden re- 
membrance, twenty minatoB later» eating her last morsel of a 

truffled timhdle. 

The counsellor smiled grimly. 

* It's rather late to think about that ; I sent her her breakfast 
before you oaxne in.*' 

" Dear me 1 how very fatherly of you I " 

The counsellor laughed. " I feel like her father, I assure you." 

Lady Dolly coloured, and lit a cigarette. She felt that she 
would not digest her breakfast. Henceforth there would be two 
bills to pay— the interest of them at any rate—at all the great 
tailois' and milliners' houses In Paris and London ; she had an un- 
easy sense that to whirl in and out the mazes of the cotillons, or 
Binokc your cigarette on the smooth lawns of shooting-clubs, v'ls-k- 
vis with your own daughter, was a position, in the main, rather 
ridiouknis; and she had still an uneaner oon^otion that the girl In 
the brown holland would not be taught in a moment to oompro* 
hend the necessity for the existence of Jack — and the rest. 

** That horrid old duchess ! " slio murmured, sinking to sleep 
with the last atom of iicr cigarette crumbling itself away on the 
open page of a Fcenph novel. For it was the aueheaii who had sent 
herVeie. 



Lady Dorgtut Vanderdecke^, who was Lady Dolly to every- 
body, down to the very boys that ran after her carriage ih the 
streets, was the seventh daughter of a very poor peer, the Earl of 
Caterham. who was a dem politician, but always in a chronic 
state of nnancial embanassment Lady Dolly had made a Tory 
silly love-match with her own cousin, Vere Herbert, a younger son 
of her uncle the Duke of Mull and Cantire, wlien she was only 
seventeen, and he had iust left Oxford and entered the Church. 
Put Y«» Herbert had only lived long enough for her to be^n to get 
very tired of his country parsonage in the wilds of the Devonshire 
moors, and to bo left before she was twenty with- a miserable pit- 
tance for her portion, and a little daughter twelve months old to 
plague her farther. Lady Dolly cried terribly for a fortnight, and 
thought she eiied for love^ when she only cried for worry. Jn 
another fortnight or so she had ceased to cry, had found out that 
crape brightened her protfy tea-icse akinf had discarded her hahy 




;lass. Lady Dolly looked 
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to iha can of her aunt and motlier<-m-la\v, the old and austere 
Duchess of Mull, and had gone for her health vith her own gay 

little mother, the Countess of Caterham, to the south of franco. 
In the south of France Lady Dolly forgot that alie had ever cried 
at all; and in a year's time from the loss of Yere Herbert had 
married herself again to a Mr. Yanderdecken, an Englishman of 
Dutch eztractiou, a rich man, of no lemarkaUa lineage, a finandert 
a contractor, a pditioian, a very restless creature, always rushing 
about alone, and never asking any questions — which suited her. 
On the other hand it suited him to ally himself with a score of 
great families, and obtain a lovely and high-bom wife ; it was 
one of thoae marriages which eyerybody calls so aensibte, io auit- 
able, 60 very niei 1 Quite unlike the marriage with poor Yere 
Herbert, which everybody had screamed at, as they had not made 
up five hundred a year in income, or forty-five years in age betweex; 
them. 

Lady Dolly and Mr. Yanderdeeken did not perhaps find it so 
perfectly well assorted when they had had a little use of it ; she 
thought him stingy, he thought her frivolous, but they did not tell 
anylJody else so, and so everybody always said that the marriage 
was very nice. They were always seen in the Bois and the Park 
together, and always kept house together thne months every spring 
in London; th^ went to country houses together^ and certainly 
dined out together at least a dozen times evezyeeaMm: nothing 
could be nicer, Lady Dolly took care of that. 

She thought him a great bore, a great screw; she never had 
enough money by half, and he was sometimes very nasty about 
dieques. Bit he was not troublesome about anyuiing eise^ and 
was generally head over ears in some wonderful loan, or contract, 
or subsidy, which entailed distant journeys, and absorbed him 
entirely; BO that, on the whole, she was content and enjoyed 
herself. 

This morning, however, she had gone down to the shore not 
indeed fully anticipating such a blow as had fallen upon her, but 
ruffled, disgusted, and nervous, conscious that her daughter was 
travelling towards her, and furious with the person she termed a 
" horrid old cat." 

The old oat was the now dowager Duchess of Mull, who for 
fifteen years had kept safe in Northumbria the daughter of poor 
Yere), and now had hurled her like a cannou'^hall at Lady Dolly's 
head in this hideous, abominable, unforeseen manner, straight on 
the sands of Trouville, in sight of that snake in angel's guise, the 
Frincesse liel^ne Olgarouski 1 

Lady Dolly, who never would allow that she gave up her 
maternal rights, though she would never be bored with maternal 
responsibilities, had quarrelled for the nine-himdredth time (by 

Sost) with the Duchess of Mull ; quanelled desperatelyi imwi- 
ently, irrevocably, quarrelled once too often ; and the result of the 
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quarrel had been the instant despatch of her dauijhter to Trouville, 
with the duchess's declaration that she could struggle for the soul 
of her poor son's child no longer, and that coiiie what would, she 
consi^ed Yere to her mother then and for ever more. 

"The horrid woman will be howling fbr the child agidn in a 
week's tirae," thought Lady Dolly, " but she has done it to spite 
me, and I'll keep the child to spite her. That's only fair." 

The duchess had taken her at her word, that was all ; but then, 
indeed, there are few things more spiteful that one can do to any- 
body than to take them at their word. Lady Dolly had been 
perplexed, irritated, and very angry with herself for having written 
all that rubbish about suffering from the unnatural deprivation of 
her only child's society ; rubbish which had brought this stroke of 
retribution on her head. 

She had pulled her blonde perruom all awry In her yezation ; 
she did not want that jMmcgue at all, for her own hair was thick 
and pretty, but she covered it up and wore i^perruquB because it 
was the fashion to do so. 

Lady Dolly had always been, and was very pretty : she had 
lovely large eyes, and the tiniest mouth, and a oompl^on which 
did not want all the pains she bestowed on it ; when she had not 
the perruque on, she had dark silky hair all tumbled about over 
her eyebrows in a disarray that cost her maid two hours to com- 
pose ; and her eyebrows themselves were drawn l>eautifully in two 
fine, dark, slender lines by a pencil that supplied the one defeet of 
Nature. When she was seventeen, at the rectory, amongst the 
rosebuds on the lawn, she had been a rosebud herself; now she was 
a Dresden statuette; the statuette was the more finished and 
biilliant beauty of the two, and never seemed the worse for wear. 
This is the advantage of arti£cial over natural loveliness ; the latter 
will alter inth healu or feeUng, the former nerer ; it is always tiie 
lame, unless you come in at its toilette, or aee it when it is very ill. 

Lady Dolly this morning woke up prematurely from her sleep, 
and fancied she was in the old parsonage gardens on the lawn, 
amongst the roses in Devonshire, with poor Yere's pale handsome 
ftoe woking down bo tenderly on heiB. She felt a mist before her 
eyes, a tightness at her throat ; a vague and worried pahi aU over 
ner. It is the prawnsi ** she said to herself I will never smoke 
after prawns again." 

She was all alone ; the counsellor had gone to his schooner, 
other eoonsellors were at their hotels, it was an hour when every- 
thing except Englishmen and dogs were indoors. She rose, shook 
her muslin brcak£Mt>wiappflr aMUt her impatiently* and went to 
see her daughter. 

**He used to be so fond of me, poor fellow I" she thought. 
Such a pure fond passion then amongst the roses by the sea. It 
had all been very silly^and he had used to bore her diesdfally with 
Keble^ and his, namesake^ Geoige of holy menuvyt and that old 
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pioser Thomas d-Kcmpis ; but still it had been a different thing to 
mil thais other loves. He lay in his grave there by the Atlantic 
anumgRfe the Devon roses, and she had had no memory of him for 
many a year, and when he had been alive, she had thought the 
church and the old women, and the saints, and the flannel, and the 
choral services, and the matins- and vesper-nonsense, all so tiresome ; 
but still he had loved her. Of course they all adored her now, heaps 
of them — ^but his love had been a different thing to theiiB. AsA 
flomehow Lady Dolly felt a tinge and twinge of shame. 

" Poor Vere," she murmured to herself tenderly ; and so went 
to see his daughter, who had been called after him by that absurd 
old woman, the Duchess of Mull, with whom Lady Dolly in her 
dual vdataon of nieoe and dau^toNn-law had always waged a 
fimoe undying war: a war in which she had now got the woiat 
ofit. 

"May I como in, dear?" she said at the bed-chamber door. 
She felt almost nervous. It was very absurd, but why would the 
gurl have her dead fother's eyes ? 

The girl opened the door and stood silent. 

" A beautiful creature. They are quite right," thougTit Lady 
Dolly, now that her brain was no longer filled with the dreadful 
rumpled brown holland, and the smiling face of Princess II61dne. 
T!ha girl was in a white wrapper like her own, only without any lace, 
and any of the ribbons that adorned Lady Dolly at all points, as 
tassels a Koman horse at Carnival. Lady Dolly was too lovely 
herself, and also far too contented with herself to feel any jealousy ; 
but she looked at her daughter critically, as she would have looked 
at a young untried actress on the hoaraa of the Od^n. *' Quito 
another style to me, that is fortunate," she thought as she looked. 
'*Like Ycre — ^▼er3r---quite eztraoidinazily like Yere— only hand- 
somer still." 

Then she kissed her daughter very prettily on both cheeks, and 
with effusion embraced her, much as she embraced Princess H^lene 
or anybody else that i^e hated. 

••You took me by surprise to-day, love," she said with a little 
accent of apology, " and you Imow I do so detest scenes. £cay try 
and remember that." 

*• Scenes ? " said Vei e. " Please what are they ? ** 

•' Scenes said Lady Dolly» kissing her once more, and a liiUe 
puzzled as everybody who is suddenly asked to define a fiuniliar 
word. " Scenes ? Well, dear me, scenes are — scenes. Anything, 
you knoWj that makes a fuss, that looks silly, that sets people 
laughing; don't you understand? Anything done before people, 
you know : it is vulgar." 

" I think I understand,** said Yere Herbert. She was a very 
lovely girl, and despite her height still looked a child. Her small 
head was perfectly poised on a slender neck, and her face, quite 
colourless, with a complexion like the leaf of a white rose, had pnfect 
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ftaiuni^ iftmight, delicate, and noble; her fdr hidr mm eat sqnan 
OTer her browi, and loosely knotted behind ; she had • hfltatifol 

ecriotis mouth, not so small as her moUier*i^ and ieietie q^Mb grqr 
as night, contemplative, yot wistful. 

She was calm and still. She had cried as if her heart would 
break, bat ahe would hare died rather tiian lei her mother goen it. 
Blie had been what the French call r^otcMi aur ellMn^me; and the 
process is chilling. 

" Have you all you want ? " said Lady Dolly, casting a hasty 
glance round the room. " You know I didn't expect you, dear ; 
not in the leaat* 

" Surely my grandmother wrote ? " 

" Your grandmother telegraphed that you had started ; just lik« 
her I Of course I wished to have you here, and meant to do so, 
but not all in a moment.** 

" The horrid old woman will be howling for the child back 
again in three weeks' time," thought Lady Dolly once mocci "But 
she has done it to spite me : the old cat ! " 

" Are you sorry to come to me, lovo?" she said sweetly mean- 
while, drawing Tere down beside her on a ooucli. 

" I was very glad," answered Vere. 

Lady Dolly discreetly omitted to notice the past tense. "Ah, no 
doubt, very dear of you I It is three years since I saw you ; for 
those few days at Bulmer hardly count. Bulmer is terribly dull, 
ien'tit?" 

"I suppoeeitiadull; I waanot Bo. If grandmamma had not 
been so often " 

** Cross as two sticks, you mean," laughed Lady Dolly. " Oh, I 
know her, my dear : the most disagreeable person that ev&r lived. 
The dear old duke waa ao nice and ao handecme; but 3r(m hardly 
remember him, of course. Your grandmamma is a cat, dear — a cat, 
positively a cat! We will not talk about her. An l liow she has 
dressed you 1 It is c^uito wicked to dress a girl like that, it does 
her taste so much harm. Tou are very handaome^ Vera.* 
Yes ? I am like my &ther, tiiey aay.** 

" Very." 

Lady Dolly felt the mist over her eyes again, and this time 
knew it was not the prawns, bhe saw the sunny lawn in Devon, 
and the rosea, and the little large-eyed child at her breast* Heayens 1 
what a long way away all that time seemed. 

She gazed intently at Vere with a musing pathetic tenderness 
that moved the girl, and made her tremble and glow, because at 
last this lovely mother of hers seemed to feel. Lady Dolly's gaze 
grew graver and naTer,more and more introspective. 

" She is thinking of the past and of my lather," thought the 
pirl tenderly, and her young heart swelled with reTOent qrmpathy. 
•She did not dare to break her mother's silence. 

** Vere I " said Lady Dolly dreamily, at length, " I am trying tQ 
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think Tvhat one can do to get you decent clothes. My maid must 
run up something for tou to wear by to-morrow. It is a pity to 
keep you shut up all this beautiful weather, and a little lifo wUl do 

rm good after that prison at Bulmer. I am sure those three days 
was last there I thought I should have yawned till I broke my 
neck, I did indeed, dear. She would hardly let me have breakfast 
in my own room, and she would dino at six I — six 1 But she was 
never like anybody eke ; when even the duke was alive ahe Was 
the most obstinate, humdrum, nasty old scratch-cat in the county. 
Such ideas, too ! She was a sort of Wesley in petticoats, and, by 
the way, her gowns were never long enough for her. But I was 
saying, dear, I will liave Adrienne run up something for you 
direcl^. Bhe ia clever. I never let a maid maifce a dtesB. It is 
absuidl You might as well want Bubinstein to make the violin he 
plays on. If she is inferior, she will make you look a dowdy. If 
she is a really good maid she will not make, she will arrange, what 
your tailor has made, and perfect it — nothing more. But still, for 
you, Adrienne will go out of her way for once. She sluill combine 
a few little thingp, and she can get a girl to sew them for her. 
Something to go out in they resuly must manage for to-morrow. 
You shall have brown holland if you are so fond of it, dear, but you 
shall see what brown hoUand can look like with Adrienne.*' 
Vere sat silent. 

" By-the-by," said her mother vivaciously, ** didn't you bring a 
maid ? To si t i vely, not a maid ? " 

"Grandmama sent Eeziah: she has always done veiy well 

for me." 

•* Keziah I *' echoed Lady Dolly with a shudder. " IIow exactly 
it is like your grandmother to give you a woman called Eedah! 
That horrible Fraulein one might dismiss too, don't you think ? 
You are old enough to do without her, and you shall have a nice 
French maid ; Adrienne will soon find one." 

The girl's eyes dilated with fear. 
Oh ! pray do not send away the Ftftuleinl We are now in 
ihc conic sections." 

" The what ? " said Lady Dolly. 

" I mean I could not go on in science or mathematics without 
her, and besides, she is so good." 

" Mathematics 1 science ! why, what can you want to make 
yourself hateful for, like a Oirton College guy ? 

" I want to knowtldngs; pray do not send away the Frankln." 

I^ady Dolly, who was at heart very good-natured when her own 
con t tort was not too much interfered with, patted her cheek and 
laughed. 

What should you want to know ?— know how to dress, how 
to curtsey, how to look your best ; that is all you want to know. 

Believe me, men will ask nothing more of you. As for your 
hideous Schroder, I think her the most odious person in existence. 
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except your grwidmother. But if lier blue spectacles comfort you, 
keep her at present Of ooune you wfU want Bomebody to be wltli 
you a good deal: I oaa*t be; and I eapposo you'll have to stay 
with me now. You may be seen here a little, and wherever I go 
in autumn ; then you can come out in Paris in the winter, and bo 
presented next spring. I shall do it to spite your grandmother, 
who has behaved disgnicefully to me— disgraoefiilly I I believe 
she'd be capable of coming np to London to present you herselfy 
though she^s never set foot there for fifteen years i " 

Vere was silent. 
What do yoa like best ? " nid her mother eoddenly. Some* 
thing in the girl wQixied her : she oould not have eald what U mw. 

Vere lifted her great eyes dreami^. 

** Greek," she answered. 

** Oreek I a horse ? a pony ? a dog ?• 

" A language/* said Vere. 

" Of course Greek is a language ; I know that," said her mother 
irritably. "But of course l thought you mennt soraethinj; natural, 
sen&ible ; some pet of some kind. And what do you like best after 
that, pray ?" 

" Music — Greek is like music." 

** Oh dear me ! " sighed Lady Dolly. 

"I can ride; I am fond of riding/* added Vere; "and I can 
shoot, and row, and sail, and steer a boat. The keepers taught me." 

** Well, that sort of thing goes down rather, now that they walk 
with the guns, though I'm quite sure men wish them anywhere all 
the while," said Lady Dully, somewhat vaguely. " Only you must 
be masculine with it, and slangy^ and you don't seem to me to bo 
that in the least. Do you know, Vere — it is a horrible thing to 
say — ^but I am dreadfully afraid yoa will he just the old-fashioned, 
prudish, open-air, touch-me-not Englishwoman I I am indeed. 
Kow you know that won't answer anywhere^ nowadays." 

"Answer — ^what?" 
Don't take my woids up like that, it is rode. I mean, yon 
know, that kind of style is gone out altogether, pleases nobody; 
men hate it. The only women that please nowadays are IJussians 
and Americans. Why? Because in their totally difTcreut ways 
they neither of them care one fig what they do if only it please 
them to do it. They are all efttc, you know. Now yon haven't a 
bit of chic ; you look like a creature out of Bumo Jones's thinga» 
don't you know, only more — more — religious-looking. You really 
look OS if you were studying your Bible every minute ; it is most 
extraordinary I " 

" Her father would read me Keble and Kempis before she was 
bom," thought Lady Dolly an!z;rily, her wrath rising against the 
dead man for the psychological inconsistencies in her daughter ; 
a daughter she would have been a million times better without at 
any tima 
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"Well, then, my lovo," she said suddenly; "you aTiall ride 
and you shall swim ; that will certainly help you better than your 
Greek and your oomo Midoiiii^ whatsfer thi^ may be ; they wand 
like something about magittntflSy pedu^i Hmj iim ttughl joa 
law as well?" 

"May I swim here?** asked Vcro. 

" Of course j it's the thing to do. Can you dive ? * 

''Obyasl I am nied to tbe ivater.** 

"Very irdly thieiu But mit; yoa oaii*fc liave any liathinf- 
dress?" 

"Yes. I brought it. Would you wish to see it ? Keziah— ** 

Keziah was bidden to seek for and bring out the bathing-dress, 
and after a little delay did so. 

Lady Dolly looked. Gradually an expression of horror, such as 
is depicted on the faces of those who are supposed to see ghosts, 
spread itself over her countenance and seemed to change it to Btone. 

''That thing 1 '* she casped. 

What she saw was tne long indigo-coloured linen gown — high 
to the throat and down to the feet— of the uneducated British 
bather, whoso mind has not been opened by the sweetness and 
light of continental shores. 

That thing ! ** gasped Lady Dolly. 

"What la the matter with it?** laid Yece, tiiddly and per- 
plexed. 

"Matter? It is indecent ! " 

" Indecent ? " Yere coloured all over the white rose-leaf beauty 
of her face. 

" Indecent," reiterated Lady Dolly. " If it isn't worse ! Good 
gracious 1 It must have been worn at the deluge. The very 
children would stone you I Of course I knew you couldn't have 
any decent dress. Tou shall haye one like mine made to-morrow, 
and then you can kick about as yon like. Blue and white or Uoe 
and pink. You shall see mine." 

She ranq:, and sent one of her maids for one of her bathing 
costumes, which were many and of all hues. 

Yeie looked at the brilliant objeet when it arrived, puzzled and 
troubled by it She could not understand it It appeared to be 
cut oflF at the shoulders and the knees. » 

" It is like what the circus-hders wear," she said, with a deep 
breatK 

"Well, it Is, now you name it/* said Lady Dolly anuised. 
" Ton shall have one to-monow " 

Vere*s face crimsoned. 

"But what covers one's legs and arms?" 

•"Nothing! what a little silly you aicl I suppose you have 
nothing the matter with them, have youV no marlc, or twist, or 
anything? I don't remember any when you were littlet You 
were thought an extraordinarily well-made baby." 

0 
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Might one then go naked i !-ovi>Ud only one had no mark or 
twist ? Vcre wonderedt and wondered at the world into wliich she 
had strayed. 

"I would never wca]: a costume like that," she said quietly 
after a little pause. 

" You will wear what I tell you," said her sweet little mother 
sharply; "and for goodness' sake, child, don't be a prude whatever 
you arc. Prudes belong to Koah's Ark, like your bathing-gown." 

Vcre was silent. 

**I8 Mr. Yanderdeclcen here?** she asked at length, to change 

the tlicine, and, finding her mother did not speak aizain, who, in- 
deed, was busy, thinking what her clothes were likely to cost, and 
also whctlicr she would arrange a marriage for her with the young 
Due de Tambour, son of the Prince de Chambr^e. The best 
allianoe she oould think of at tiie minute— but then the poor child 
had no dot. , 

" :Mr. Vanderdecken ? " said Lady Dolly waking to fact. " Oh, 
he is on the sea going somewhere, lie is always going somewhere ; 
it is Java or Japan, or Jupiter; something with a J. He makes 
his moneyin that sort of way, you know. I never understand it 
myselt whenever people want money lie goes, and he makes it 
because the people he goes to haven't gpt any; isn't it queer? 
G)mo here. Do you know, Ycre, you are tveiy pretty ? You will 
be very handsome. Kiss me again, dear." 

Vere did so, learning, by a kind of intuition, that she must 
touch her mother without injuring the artistic work of the maids 
and the " little secrets." Then she stood silent and pasdve. 

"She is an imcomfortable girl,'* thought Lady Dolly once more. 
"And, dear me, so like poor Vere! What a tall creature you are 
getting 1 ** she said aloud. " You will be married in another year." 

'* Oh no I " said Vere with a glance of alarm. 

^ You unnatural childl How on earth would you like to live 
if you don't want to he married ?** 

With the Fraulein in the country." 

" All your life I And die an old maid ? ** 

" I should not mind." 

Lady Dolly laughed, but it was with a sort of shock and 
shudder, as ^n orthodox person laughs when they hear what is 
amusing but irreverent. 

** Why do you say such things ? " she said impatiently. " They 
are nonsense, and you don't mean them.'* 

*'I mean them — quite." 

" Nonsense I " saia Lady BoUy, who never discussed with any- 
body, finding asseveration answer all purposes very much better, 

as, indeed, it does in most cases. " Well, good-bye, my love ; you 
want to rest, and you can't go out till you have something to wear, 
and I have an immense deal to do. Good-bye; you are very 
pretty!" 
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"Wlio was that gentleman I saw?** asked Yere, as her raotlwr 
*osc and kissed her once more on her sU^ (air hair. It beany 

relation of papa's ? He was very kind." 
Lady Dollj coloured ever so little. 

"Oh I that% Jack. Surely you lemamlMr seeing Jack three 
years ago at Homburg, when you oeme out to meet me theie?'' 

" Is he a relation of ours ? " 

**No; not a relation exactly; only a friend," 

•* And has he no name but Jack ? " 

**0f comm. Dont say silly things. He b Lord Jura, Lord 
Shetland's son. He is in the Quaide. A Teiy cdd aoquaantanoe^ 

dear — recollects you as a baby." 
" A friend of my father's, then ? " 

"Well, no, dear, not quite. Not quite so far back as that. 
Certainly he may have fagged for poor Vere at Eton perhaps, but I 
doulit it. Good-^e, darling. I will send yop Aorienne. Ton 
may put yourself in her hands Uindly. She hM perfect taste." 

Then Lady Dolly opened the door, and escaped. 

Vere Herbert was left to herself. She was not tired ; she was 
strong and healthful, for all the white rose pa|encss of her fair 
skin; and a twelve hoars' tossing on the sea, and a day or tWs 
rumbling on the rail, had no power to fatigue her. ller grand- 
mother, though a humdrum and a cat, according to Lady Dolly, 
had sundry old-fashioned notions from which the girl had benefited 
both in body and mind, and the fresh strong air of Bulmer Chase— 
a breezy old forest place on the Northumberland seashore^ where 
the morose old duchess found a dower house to hss taste^had 
braced her physically, as study and the absence of any sort of 
excitement had done mentally, and made her as unlike her mother 
as anything female could have been. - The Duchess of Mull waa 
miserly, cross-tempered, and old-fashioned in her ways and in her 
prejudices, but she was an upright woman, a gentlewoman, and no 
fool, as she would say herself. She had been harsh with the girl, 
but she had loved her and been just to her, and Vera had spent her 
life at Bulmer Chase not unhappily, varied only by au occasional 
visit to Lady Dolly, who had always seemed to the child something 
too bright and fok to be mortal, and to have an enchanted exist- 
ence, where caiamels and cosaques rained, and musio was always 
beard, and the sun shone all day long. 

She was all alone. The Fraulein was asleep in the next room. 
The maid did not come. The girl kneeled down by the window- 
. seat and looked oat thnugb one of the cUnka of the blinds. It 
f was late afternoon by the sun ; the human butterflies were be- 
ginning to come out again. Looking up and down she saw the 
whole sunshiny coast, and the dancing water that was boisterous 
enough to be pretty and to swell the canvas of the yachts standing 
aff the shore. 

«*How bright it all looksP the tboughl^ with a UtUe sigb; 
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ih» salt fresh smell did her good, and Bulmer, amidst its slowly 
budding woods and diMTy moon, and looff dark winters, had been 
anything but bright Yet she felt very umiappy and lonely. Her 
mother seemed a great deal farther away than she had done when 
Vere had sat dreaming about her on the side of the rough heathered 
hills, with the herons calling across from one marshy pool to another. 

She leaned against the grcon blind and oeaaed tosee the sea and 
the iky, the beach and the butterflies, for a little while, her tears 
were so full under her lashes, and she did her best to keep them 
back. She was full of pain because her mother did not care for 
her; but, indeed, why should she care? said Vero to herself j they 
bad been so little together. 

She looked, almost without sedng it at first, at the piotuie 
underneath her; the stream, which gradually swelled and grew 
larger, of beautifully dressed fairy-Hke women, whose laughter 
eyery now and then echoed up to her. It was one unbroken 
current of harmonious colour, roiled out like a brilliant xihand on 
the ftwn-oolooied sand against the asnre sea. 

•* And have they all nothing to do but to enjoy themselves ? ** 
thought Yere. It seemed so. If Black Care were anywhere at 
Trouville, as it was everywhere else in the world, it took pains to 
wear a face like the rest and read its ''Ugaro." 

8he hftud the door underneath unclose, and from underneath 
the green verandah she saw her mother saunter out. Three other 
ladies were with her and half a dozen men. They were talking 
and laughing all at once, no one waiting to be listened to or seem- 
ing to expect it; they walked across the beach and sat down. 
They put up gorgeous sunshades and outspread huge ftns : they 
were all twitter, laughter, colour, mirth. 

All this going to and fro of gay people, the patter of feet and 
flutter of petticoats, amused the girl to watch almost as much as 
if she had been amidst it. There were such a sparkle of sea, such 
a radiance of sunshine, such a rainbow of colour, that though it would 
have oomposed ill for a landscape, it made a pretty panorama. 

Vere watched it, conjecturing in a youthful fanciful ignorant 
way all kinds of things about the persons who seemed so happy 
there. When she had gazed for about twenty minutes, making 
her eyes |ache and getting tired, one of them especiallj attracted 
her attention by the way in which people all turned after him as 
he passed, and the delight that his greeting appeared to cause those 
with whom he lingered. He was a man of such remarkable 
personal beauty that this alone might have been reason enough 
for the eager welcome of the listless ladies ; but there was even a 
greater charm in his perfect grace of movement and vlyacity and 
wry ease : he stayed little time with any one ; but wherever he 
loitered a moment appeared to bo the centre of all smiles. She 
did not know that he was her admirer of the noonday, who had 
looked at her as ho had sauntered along in his bathing shroud and 
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his white shoes; but she watched the easy graceful attitudes of 
him with interest as he cast himself down on the 8and| leaning on 
his elbow, by a group of fair womea. 

" Ouk you im me who that eeiitleniaa is?" she asked of hm 
mother's head-maid, the inimitaue Adrienne. 

Adrienne looked and smiled. 

"Oh! that is M. dc Corr^ze.*' 

** Correze 1 " Yere's eyes opened in a blaze of eager wonder, 
and the colour rose in her pale cheeks. *'Gorrdze! Are yon sore?" . 

" But yes ; I am quite sure," laughed Adrienne. " Does made- 
moiselle feel emotion at the sight of him ? She is only like all 
others of her sex. Ah ! le heau Corrlze ! " 

"I have never heard him sing," said Vere, very low, as if she 
spoke of some religious thing; ''but X would give anything, 
anything, to do so. And the mnde he composes himself is 
beautiful. There is one * Messe de Minnit * " 

" Mademoiselle will hear him often enough when she is onco 
in the world," said x\driciiue, good-naturedly. "Ah! when sho 
shall see him in ' Faust ' that will bo an era in her life. But it 
is not his singing that makes the great ladies rave of him ; it is 
his charm. Oh, quel ph il trc d*amour ! " 

And Adrienne quite sigliod with despair, and then laughed. 

Yerc coloured a little; Keziah did not discourse about men 
being love-philtres. 

"Measure me ibr my clothes; I am tired," she said ^th a 
childish coldness and dignity, turning away from the window. 

" I am entirely at mademoiselle's service," said Adrienne with 
answering dignity. " Whoever has had the honour to clutho made- 
moiselle has been strangely neglectful of her highest interests." 

*'My clothes my highest interest 1 I never uiink about them I * 

" That is very sad. They are really barhario. If mademoiselle 
could behold herself ** 

" They are useful,** said Vere coldly ; " that is all that is 
necessary." 

Adrienne was respectfully silent^ but she shuddered as if she 
had heard a blasphemy. She oould not comprehend how the young 

barbarian could have been brought up hy a duchess. Adrienne 
had never been to Bulmer, and had never seen llcr Grace of Mull, 
with her silver spectacles, her leather boots, her tweed clothes, her 
farm-ledgers, her studbooks, and her ever-open Bible. 

Measure me quickly,'' said Yera. She had lowered the green 
jalousies, and would not look out any more. Yet she felt happier. 
Sho missed dark, old, misty Bulmer with its oak-woods by the 
ocean ; yet this littlo gay room, with its pretty cretonne, cream- 
coloured, with pale pink roses, its gilded mirrors, its rose cliina, 
its white muslin, was certainly brighter and sunnier, and who 
oould tell but what her mother would grow to love her some day ? 
At nine o'clock Lady DoUy, conSdering herself • martyr to 
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materuity, ran into the little room where Vcie was at tea with her 
gOTemess; Lady Dolly was arrayed for the cvciiiug sauterie at the 
OuiiMs and was in groat liaste to be gone. 

••Have you everything you like, darling?'* ehe asked, pulling 



Yes? Quite sure? Uas Adrienuo been to you? An excellent 
creature ; perfect taste. Dear me, what a pity l^-you might have 
oomo and jumped about to-night if you had had omy something to 
wear. Of course you like dancing?" 
•* I dislike it very much." 

"Dear me I Ah well I you won't say so after a cotillon or two. 
Tea iball have a ootillon that Zouroff leaos : tiiere is nohody better. 
Good nif^Jit, my sweet Vera. Mind, I shall always call you Vera. 
It Bounds so Russian and nice, and is much prettier than Vere." 

**I do not think so, mother, and I am not Kussian." 

•You are very contradictory and opinionated j much too opln- 
iooated forag^l, Itiahoiridinai^ltohaveoi^aiifl. Fiiiuein, 
how could you let her have opinions ? Good night, dear. I shall 
hardly see you to-morrow, if at all. Wo shall bo cruising about 
in Jack's yacht, and wo shall start very early. The Grand Duchess 
will go out with us. Sho is great fun, only she does get in snoli a 
rage when she loses at play, that it is hoiziUe to sea 80 sorry 
you must ho shut up, my poor Vera ! " 

" May I not go out just for a walk ? " 

" Well, I don't know — ^yes, really, I think you might ; if it's 
wy early, mind and you keep out of everybody's sight. Pray 
take care not a soul sees you." 

"Is not this better, then?" murmured the offender, glancing 
down on a white serge frock, which she had put on in the hope 
that it might please. It was a simple braided dress with a plain 
silvar belt, and was really unobjectionable. 

Lady DuUy scanned the garment with a critical air and a parii 
prts. Certainly it might have done for the morrow's yachting, but 
then she did not want the wearer of it on the yacllt. The girl 
would have to be everywhere very soon, of course, but Lady Dolly 
put off the evil day as long as she oould. 

" It is the cut," she s^ dropping her glass with a sigh. *'It 
can't be Morgan's ? " 

** Who Is Morgan? " asked the child, so benighted that she had 
not even heard of lihe great Worth of nautical costume. 

" Morgan is the only creature possible for sertre," sighed Lady 
Dolly. ** You don't seem to understaiid, darling. Material is nothing, 
ilakc is everything. Look at our camclot and percale gowns that 
Worth sends us; and look at the satins and velvets of a bourgeoise 
from Asnidrss or a wine-merchant^a wife from Gapham 1 Oh, my 
dear child I cut your gown out of your dog's towel or your bOTSes^ 
cloths if you like, but mind Who cuts it : that is tiie one golden 
rule I But good-night, my sweetest. Sleep wdL" 




Did you have a nice little dinner? 
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Lady Dolly bnuhed her daughtepB oheok with the diamond 
end of oer eairing, tnd took herself ofiP in a maze of pale yellow and 
deep scarlet as mysteriously and perftotlj blended as tha lanaefc 

colours of an Italian night. 

**She is really very pretty," she said to her counsellor as ho put 
her cloak round her and pocketed her fan. " Really, very hand- 
aome, like Buna Jones's things and all that, don't you know." 

" A long sight prettier and healthier than ai^ of 'em," said the 
counsellor, lighting hia oigar $ for he had small respect for tho High 
Art of his period. 

They went forth into the moonlight night to th3 Casino, and 
left Yere to the sleep Into which slia sobbed herself like a ohttd as 
aha still was, soothed at last by the sound of the incoming tide and 
the muttering of the gpod Fr&ulein's prayers. 



CnAPTEB m. 

Vbbe was awoke at five o'clock hy tumultuous laughfcr, gay shrill 
outcries, and a sudden smell of cigar smoke. It was her mother 
returning homo. Doors hanged j then all grew still. Vcre got up, 
looked at the sea and xemembeied that permission to go out liM 
hem f^ven her. 

In another hour she was abroad in tho soft cool sunshine of 
early morning, the channel before her, and behind ^her the stout 
form of Northumbrian Keziah. 

Tronyilain, as somebody has ^ttily called it, Is not loyely. 
Were it not so celebrated, undoubtedly it would be called common- 
place ; but, in tho very first light of morning, every spot on earth, 
except a manufacturing city, has some loveliness, and Trouvilain at 
daybreak had some for Vere. Thero were yachts with slender trim 
lines beautiful against the dear 9ky. There were here and tiisfe 
Iffovlrion boats pulling out with swors in dark blue jerseys, and 
red capped. There were fleecy white clouds, and there were cool 
sands; cool now, if soon they would he no better than powder and 
dust. Along the poor planks that are tho treadmill of fashion, 
Vere's buoyant young feet bore her with swiftness and pleasiure till 
die reached the Gomiche dea Bochea K(»raa and got ont into the 
charming green country. 

She glanced at tho water and longed to run into the shallows 
and wade and spread her limbs out, and float and swim, beating 
the sea with her slender arms and rosy toes as she had done most 
mornings in the cold, wind«swept, steel-grey northern tides of her 
dd home. 

But her bathing-costume had been forbidden, had even been 
carried away in bitter contempt by one of the French maids, and 
iierer would she go into the sea in this public place in one of those 
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sleeveless, legless, cireoMfderVi tnnice : no, never, she esid to her* 

self; and her resolves were apt to be very resolute ones. Her old 
guardian at Bulmer Chase had always said to her: "Never say 
' no ' rashly, nor * yes ' either ; but whea you have said them, 
stand to them as a soldier to^his guns." 

She did not at all ImoWher way, but she had thought if she 
kept along bv the water she would some time or other surely get 
oat of the sight of all those gay houses, which, shut as all their per- 
siennes were, and invisible as were all their occupants, yet had fashion 
and frivolity so plainly written on their coquettish awnings, their 
balconies, their doorways, their red geraniums and golden calceo- 
larias blazing before ^eir blinds. At five o'clock thcure was nobody 
to trouble her certainly ; yet within sight of sll those windows she 
had felt as if she were still beforo the staring eyes and eyeglasses ol 
the cruel crowd of that terrible yesterday. 

She went on quickly with the elastic step which had been used 
to corer so easily mile after mile of the hea&ered moors of Bulmer^ 
and the firm yellow sands by the northern ocean. Before tho cloud* 
less sun of the August daybreak was much above the waters of tho 
east with the smoke of the first steamer from Havre towering grey 
and dark against the radiant rose of tho sky, Ycre had left 
Trouville, and its sleeping beftHtieB and yawning dandies in their 
beds, far behind her, and was nearly a third of the way to Yillerville. 
She did not know anything at all about Lecamus fiJs, Jules David, 
Challarael, and Figaro with his cabin, who had made Yillerville 
famous, but she went onward because the sea was blue, the sand 
was yellow, the idr was sweet and wholesome, and the solitude was 
complete. 

Her spirits rose ; light, and air, and liberty of movement were 
necessary to her, for, in the old woods and on the rough moors o! 
Bulmer, her grandmother had let her roam as she chose^ on foot or 
on her pony. It had been a stern rule in other things, but as re- 
garded air and eoDnclse she had enjoyed the most perfect freedom. 

"Are you tired, Keziah ?" she cried at last, noticing that the 
patient waiting-woman lagged behind. The stout Northumbrian 
admitted that she was. She had never been so in her life befoi^ ; 
but that frightful sea journey from Southampton had left her 
Btomaeh *orkard.* 

Yere was touched to compunction. 

"You poor creature 1 and I brought you out without your 
breakfast, and we have walked — oh! ever so many miles," she 
said in poignant self-reproach. "Keziah, look here, there is a 
nke smooth stone. Sit aown on it and rest, and I will mn about. 
Yes ; do not make any objection ; sit down." 

Keziah, who adored her very shadow as it fell on sward or san^ 
demurred faintly, but tho flesh was weak, and the good woman 
dropped down on the stone with a heavy thud, as cf a sack falling 
to esurth, and sat there in plaid shawl and homespun gown, with 
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her hands on her knees, the homely sober figure that liid scenwd 
to Lady Dolly to have come out of the ark like the indigo bathing- 
dress. 

Yero left her on that madreporio throne, and strayed onward 
hendf along by the edge of the aea. 

On one ode of her was a dark bastion of rock, above that, out 
of sight, were green pastures and f^olden corn fields ; on the other 
was the Channel, placid, sunny, very unlike the surging turbulent 
gigantic waves of her old home. 

"Onn you erer he zoogh? Oan yoa erer look like saltwater?" 
the said mth a little contempt to it, not knowing anything about 
the appalling chopping seas and formidable swell of the Channel 
which the boldest mariners detest more than all tlie f^rand furies 
of Baltic or Atlantic. But it was bright blue water fretted with 
little curls of foam, and the low waves rolled up lazily, and laj[)ped 
the sand at her feet; and she felt happy and playful, as was 
natural to her age ; and that she was quite alone mattered nothing 
to her, for she had never had any young companions, and never 
played except with the dogs. 

She wandered about, and ran hero and there, and fomid some 
sandpipers' empty nests, and gathered some gorse and stock it in 
the riband of her old sailor's hat, and was gay and careless, and 
sang little soft low songs to herself, as the swallows sing when 
they sit on the roof in midsummer. She had taken off her hat, 
the wind lifted the weightj^ gold of her straight cut hair, and blew 
the old brown holland skirt away from her slender ankles. She 
hegan to look longingly at the water, spreading away from her so 
far and so far, and lying in delicious little cool shallows amongst 
the stones. She could not bathe, but she thought she might wade 
and paddle. She took off her shoes and stockings, and waded in. 
The vock pools were rather deep^ and the water rose above her 
ankles; those pre(^ roses, and lilacs, and feathery hyacinths of 
the sea that science calls actinim^ uncurled their tufts of feathers, 
and spread out their starry crowns, and lifted their tiny bells around 
her; broad riband weeds floated, crabs waddled, little live shells 
sailed here and there, and all manner of algm^ brown and red, were 
curling ahont the big stones. She was in paradise. 

She haA keen reared on the edge of the sea— the cold dark 
stern sea of the north, indeed, but still the sea. This was only a 



charming from the silence, the sunshine, and the sweet liberty of 
thewaten. She thought she was miles away from every one, and 
therefore was duly obeying her mother's sole commaud. There 

was not even a sail in sight; quite far off was a cloud of dark 
boats, which were the fishinp; cobles of Honfleur ; there was nothing 
else near, nothing but a score of gulls, spreading their white wings, 
ind diving to catch the fish as they rose. 

She waded on and on : filling an old creel with seaweeds and 




coast of the Channel, but it was 
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■Miliflllil. ftr di0 vrai no more than a child in * great many things. 
The anemoncg she would not take, hecause aho had no means c! 
kecpinf^ them in comfort. She contented herself with standing 
nearly knee deep, and gazing down on all their glories seen thronga 
the glass of tiie still, eparkung water. 8he sprang from stone to 



Neither did she see a pretty little dingey that was fastened to a 
stake amongst the boulders. 

The air was perfectly still j there tras only one sonnd, that 

of the incoming tide running vp and rippling over the pebbles. 

Suddenly a voice from the waves, aa it seemed, began to chaunt 
parts of the liequiem of Mozart. It was a voice pure as a lark's, 
rich as an organ's swell, tender as love's first embrace, marvellously 
melodloas, in a word, l^t rarity which the eartti is seldom blessed 
enough to hear from more than one mortal tbxoat in any osntiuy: 
it was a perfectly beautiful tenor voice. 

Vere was standing in the water, struck dumb and motionless; 
her eyes dilated, she scarcely breathed, every fibre of her being, 
eveiything in her, body and soul, seemed to listen. She did not 
ODoe wonder whence it came ; the surpasdng beauty and melody of 
it held her too entranced. 

Whether it were in the air, in the water, in the sky, she never 
asked— one would hare seemed as natnral to her as the other. 

From the Requiem it passed with scarce a pause to the im- 
pfissioncd songs of Gounod's Romeo. Whatever the future may 
say of Gounod, this it will never be able to deny, that he is the 
supreme master of the utterances of Love. The passionate music 
rose into the air, bursting upon the silence and into tiie sunlight, 
and seeming to pierce the very heavens, then sinking low and 
sweet and soft as any "lover's sigh of joy ; breaking oflE at last 
abroptly and leaving nothing but the murmur of the sea. 

The girl drew a great breathless cry, as if something beautiful 
were dead, and stood quite still, her figure mirrored in the shallows. 

The singer came round from the projecting ledge of the bro^Ti 
oliffii^ uncovered his head and bowed low, with apology for un- 
witthlg intrusion on her solitude. 

It was he whom Adrienne had called U phUin dPamour. 

Then the girl, who had been in heaven, dropped to earth; and 
remembered her wet and naked feet, and glanced down on them 
with shamcj and coloured as rosy-red as the sea-flowers in the 
pool. 

She thteir an eager glanoe ow the nnds. Alast she had 

forgotten her shoes and stodkingp, and the place where they had 
been knew them no more — the waves had rippled over them and 
were tossing them, heaven could tell how near or far away. 

The "sad leaden humanity," which drags us all to earth, 
brought her from tlie trance of ecstasy to the reiy humblest |ffose 
of shame and need. 




Keziah Bcate.l on her rock. 
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" I havo lost them," slie murmured ; and then felt herself grow 
from rose to scarlet, as the sinp^er stood on tho other side of the 
pool gazing at her and sGoiiig her dilemma with amusement* 

'* xour ahoeB and itockings, madBmoiaailti?* 

H0 ms BO used to seeing pretty trade ftet at Trou^Ue that it 
was impossible for him to measnre tiie awful character of the 
calamity in tho eyes of Vero. 

Yes, I took them o£f; and I never dreamt that any one was 
here." 

**BBrhap8 you lia?e only forgotten whete yon vat them. Let 

me have tho honour to look for your lost treasures. 

Vero stood in her shallow, amongst the riband weed, with her 
head hung down, and the colour burning in her face. All her 
pride, of which she had much, could not ayail her here. She was 
nervouBly ashamed and unhappy. 

The new-comer searched ardenUy and inde&tigahly, leaving no 
nook of rock or little deposit of sea-water unexamined. He wail- il 
in many places, and turned over tho weed in all, but it was in vain. 
The sea was many an inch deeper over tho shore than when sho 
had fret come^ and her ehoes and hoee were doubtlese drifting 
loose upon the waves : there was no trace of them. 

Unconscious of this tra^:edy enacting, Keziah sat in the calm 
distance, a grey and brown figure, facing the horizon. 

Vere stood all the while motionless ; the sweet singing seeming 
still to throb and thrill through the air around, and the snnnv 
daylight seeming to go round her in an amber mist^ through which 
she only saw her own two naked £9et, still oorered In some sort 
with the water and tho weeds. 

" They are gone, mademoiselle i " said the singer, coming to 
her with eyes that he made most tender and persuasive. They 
were beacdiful eyes, that lent tbemseWes with wUUngness to this 
iamiliar office. 

"They must have been washed away by the tide ; it is coming 
higher each moment. Indeed, you must not remain where you are 
or you will be surrounded very soon, and carried off yoursclfi 
These channel tides are treaeberons and uncertain." 

"I will go to my maid," murmured Vere, with a fawn-like 
spring from her stones to others, forgetting in her shame to jBven 
thank him for his services. 

** To that admirable person enthroned yonder ? " said the singer 
of the songs. " But, mademoiselle, there is the deep sea between 
you and her aheady. Look I " 

Indeed, so rapidly had the tide run in, and the waters swelled 
up, that she was divided from her attendant by a broad sheet of 
blue shadows. Keziah, tired and sleepy from her journeyings, was 
nodding unconsciously on her throne of rocks. 

<*A]id she iviU be drowned!" sidd Vere with a piercing ay, 
and die bi|^ wadhrg knee-de^ into tha flea befim h« oompanioD 
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knew what she was aboat. In a momeEt he had caught her and 

lifted her back on to the firm sand. 

" Your good woman is in no danger, but you cannot reach her 
BO, and you will only risk your own life, inademoiselle," he said 
gently. " There is nothins to be alarmed aboat. Sboat to your 
attendant to take the paw up the cliffs— perhaps Bhe would not 
understand me — and we will take this road ; so we shall meet on 
the top of this table-land that is now above our heads. That 
is all Shout loudly to her." 

Yere was trembling, but she obeyed— she had learned the too 
oft-forgotten art of ooedience at Bulmer Chase, and she shouted 
loudly till she aroused Keziab, who awoke, rubbing her eyes, and 
dreaming, no doubt, that she was in the servants* hall at Bulmer. 

When she understood what had happened and what she was 
bidden to do, the stout north countrywoman tuoked up her petti- 
coats, and began to dimb up the steep path with a will, once 
assured lliat her young mistress was out of all danger. The face of 
the clifl soon hid her ^ure torn sights and Yere felt her heart sink 
strangely. 

But she had no time to reflect, for the stranger propelled her 
gently towards the worn ridge in the rooks near them, a path 

which the fisheropeoplo had made in coming up and down. 

** Let us mount quickly, mademoiselle. I did not notice myself 
that the tide was so high. Alas ! I fear the rocks will hurt your 
feet. When we reach the lirst ledge you must wind some grass 
round them. Gome I " 

Yere began to climb. The stones, and the sand, and the rough 
dry weeds cut her feet terribly, but these did not hurt her so much 
as the idea that he saw her without shoes and stockings. Reaching 
a ledge of stone he bade her sit down, and tore up some broad 
grasses and brought them to her. 

" Bind these about your feet," he said kindly, and turned his 
back to her. " Ah ! why will you mind so much ? Madame, 
your lovely mother, dances about so for two or three hours in the 
water-carnival every noonday 1 ** 

" Do you know my momat^" said Yere^ lifting her &ce, very 
hot Mid troubled from winding the grass about her soles and 
instepSi 

" I have had that honour for many years in Paiis* Tou wiU 
have heard of me, perhaps. I am a singer." 

Yere, for the first time, looked in his face, and saw that it was 
the ftce whose beauty had attracted her in the sunlight on the 
shore, and whom AdrLanne had called the philtre (Tamour. 

" It was you who were singing, then ? " she said timidly, and 
thinking how beautiful and how wonderful he was, this great artisr, 
who stood before her clothed in white, with the sun shining in his 
luminous ^yes. 

'^Tes* I came here to bathe and to swim, and then run over 
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some of the scores of a new opera, that we Bholl have in Paris this 
winter^ of Ambn^ Thonum One eannot stody in peaoo for ten 

minutes in Trouville. Yon love mnsio^ mademoiselle? Oh I you 
need not S2)eak : one always tnows 

" I never went to any opera," said Vero under her breathy 
resuming her climb up the rocli. 

Never I May I sing to you then In the first opera you hear ! 
Take care ; this path is steep. Do not look back ; and catch at 
the piles where the guindcam hangi You need fear nothing. 1 
am "behind you." 

Yere climbed on in silence : the thick bands of grass protected 
ner feet in • measure, yet it was hard and roiig^ work. Young 
and strong though she was, she was glad when they reached the 
short grass on the head of the cliffs and sank down on it, field-fares 
and several birds of all kinds wheeling around her in the grey 
clear au:. 

You are not fi^nt?** he asked anxiously. 
"Oh no! Only tired." 

" Will you rest here ten minntei^ and I will come back to you? " 

" If you wish me." 

He smiled at the childish docility of the answer and left her, 
whilst she leaned down on the turf of the table-land, and gazed at 
the eea far down below, and at the horizon where many a white 
sail shone, and here and there streamed the dark trail of a steamer's 
amoke. She had forgotten Keziah for the moment ; she was only 
hearing in memory those wonderful tones, clear as a lark's song, 
rich as an organ's swell, ringing over the waters in the silence. 

In lees than ten minutes he was bade at her dde with a pair of 
little new wooden shoes in his hand. 

" I thought these might save you from the stones and Just a 
little, Mademoiselle Herbert," he said, "and it is impossible to 
procure any belter kind in this village. Will you try them ? " 

She was grateful; the little shoes were a child's size, and fitted 
as if they had been the glass sUpper of Cinderella. 

" Yoii arc very good^" she said timidly. " And iiow can yon 
tell what my name is ?" 

"I witnessed your arrival yesterday. Besides, who has not 
heard of lovely Madame Dolly's daughter? " 

Yere was silent. She vaguely wondered why her mother was 
called Dolly by all men whatever. 

Suddenly, with a pang of conscience, she remembered Keziah, 
and sprang up on her sabSts, Correze divined her impulse and her 
tliouAt. 

Your good woman is quite safe," he said ; the peasants have 
Been her on the top of the rocks, but she seems to have taken a 
wrong path, and so it may be half an hour before we overtake her. 
£ut do not be afraid or aniious, I will see yott safely homeward." 
Yere grew very pale. 
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** But mother made mo nnimiae to lee no 000/* 

« Why ? " 

^ Because my dress is all wrong. And poor Keziah I-r-oh, hom 
lightened she will be 1 " 

Not T617. We shall aoon ovortake her. Or, bettor still, I 
will send a lad ofter her while wo resfc o little. Come and see my 
village, if you can walk in your sabots. It is a village that I have 
discovered, so I liave the rights of Selkirk. Come, if you are not 
too tired. Brava I ** 

He cried '■brava 1 " because ebe walked so well in her wooden 
shoes; and he saw that to please him she was overc<nning the 
timidity which the solitude of her situation awoke in her. 

How can she be the daughter of that little impudent fiut 
mouche f " he thought. 

Yeie was shy but brave. Lady Dolly and her sisterhood were 
audacious but cowardly. 

He led her across the broad hard head of the cliffs, mottled 
black and grey where the rock broke through the grass, and thence 
across a sort of rambling down with low furze-bushes growing on 
it, further by a cart-track, where cart-wheels had cut deep into the 
soil, to a litue cluster of honses, lying sheltered from the sea winds 
by the broad bluff of the cliffs which rose above them, and gathered 
under the shelter of apple and cherry trees^ with one great walnut 
growing in the midst. 

It was a poor little village enough, with a smell of tar from the 
fishing-nets and sails spfread oat to dry, and shingle roofs held 
down with stones, and litfle dusky close-shat pigeon-holes for 
windows : but, in the memory of Yere for ever afterwardflt, that 
little village seemed even as Arcadia. 

He had two wooden chairs brought out, and a wooden table, and 
set them under the cherry-trees, all reddened then with fruit. He 
had a wooden bowl of milk, and honey, and brown bread, and 
cherries, brought out too. There were lavender and a few homely 
stocks and wallflowers growing in the poor soil about the fences of 
the houses ; bees hummed and swallows cleft the air. 

'* Tou are thirsty and hungry, I am sure," he said, and Yere; 
who had not learned to be auiamed of such things, said with a 
smile, "I am." 

He had reassured her as to Keziah, after whom he had sent a 
fisher-boy. That the fisher-boy would ever find Keziah he did not 
in the least see any reason to believe; but he did not see any 
leason either why he should tell Yere so^ to make her anxious and 
disturbed. The girl had such a lovely &ce^ and her innocence and 
SSlionsness pleased him. 

" Are you buiq the hoy will soon find my woman? " she asked 
him wistfully. 

" Quite sure," he answerod. " He saw her himself a little while 
ago on the top of the cliff ond$r. Do not be dismayed about that» 
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and find some appetite for this lioinely fare. I have made requisi- 
tions like any Prussian, but the result is f oorer thui I hoped it 
might he. Try some cherries." 

The diflniet me fina Uggaroons, scarlet aad white, and Vere 
was still a child. She dranklier milk and ate them with keen 
relish. The morning was growing warm as the sun clomb higher 
in the heavens. She took off her hat, and the wind lifted the thick 
hair falling over her forehead ; exertion and excitement had brouglit 
a flush of colour in her cheeks ; the light and shade of the walnut 
leam was above her head ; little early-headod ohildien peeped 
behind the furze fence and the swcetbriar hedge; white-capped old 
\vomcn looked on, nodding and smiling ; the sea WIB out 01 flighty 
but the sound and the scent of it came there. 

** It is an idyl," thought her companion ; idyls were not in his 
life, which was one of unending triumphs, passions, and ftstivals, 
dizzily mingled in a world which adored him. MeanwhOe It pleased 
liim, if only by force of novelty, and no incident on earth oould 
ever have found him unroady. 

** You love music ? " he cried to hor. " Ah I now if we were 
but in Italy In that dark little cottage there would be sure to be a 
ekitarra, and I would give you a serenade to your cherries ; perhaps 
\vithout one — why not, if you like it ? But firsts Mademoiselle 
Uerbert, I ought to tell you who I am.**- 

" Oh ! I know/' said Vere, and lifted^ iier soft eyes to him with 
a cherry against her lips. 
** Indeed? « 

Yes, I saw you on the plag^ yestorday, and Adrienne told me. 

You are Correzc." 

She said the name tenderly and reverently, for his fame had 
reached her in her childhood^ and she had often thought to herself, 
*' If only I could hear Goirdae once 1 " 

He snoiled caressingly. 

" I am glad that you cared to ask. Yes, I am Corr^ze, that is 
certain ; and perhaps Correzc would be the name of a greater artist 
if the world had not spoilt him — your mamma's world, mademoi- 
selle. Well, my life is very happy, and very gay and glad, and 
after all the fame of the singer can never be but a breath, a sound 
through a reed. When our lips are once skat tiiere is on ns for 
ever eternal silence. Who can remember a summer-breeze when 
it has passed by, or tell in any aftertime how a laugh or a sigh 
sounded ? " 

His fisice grew for the moment sad and overcast— that beautiful 
foce which had fascinated the eyes of the girl as it had done the 
gaze of multitudes in burning nights of enthusiasm ftom Neva to 
Tagus, from Danube to Seine. 

Vere looked at him and did not speak. The gaze of Oorr^ze had 
a maglo for all women, and she vaguely felt that magic as she met 
those eyes that were the eyes of Borneo and of Fitast. 
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" What a lovely life it must be, your life/' she said timidly. 
" It must be like a per|)etual poem, I think." 
Corrdze smiled. 

" An artist's life is far off what you &ncy It^ I fear ; bat yet at 
the least it is full of colour and of change. I am in the snows of 

Russia one day, in the suns of "^^adrid another. I know the life of 
the palaces, I have known the life of the poor. When I forget the 
latter may heaven forget me 1 Some day when we are older friends, 
Mademoiselle Herbert, I will tell you my story." 

" Tell mo now,** said Vere softly, with her paze beginning to 
grow intent and eap;cr under the hiuo of her hair, and letting her 
cherries lie unheeded on her lap. 

Corr^ze laughed. 

" Oh, you win be disapnointecl. I have not much of one, and 

it is no secret I am Bapnael de Correze ; I am the Marquis de 
Correze if it were of any use to be so ; but I prefer to be Correze tlie 
singer. It is much simpler, and yet much more uncommon. Tlicre 
are so many marquises, so few tenors. My race was great amongst 
the old noUesse de Bavoie, bnt it was beggared in the Terror, and 
their lands were oonfiwated and most of their lives were taken. I 
was bom in a cabin ; my grandfather had been bom in a castle ; it 
did not matter. He was a philosopher and a scholar, and he had 
taken to the mountains and loved them. My father married a 
peasant girl, and lived as simply as a shepherd. My mother died 
early. I ran about barefoot and saw to the goats. We were on 
the Valais side of the Pennine Alps. I used to drive the goats up 
higher, higher, higher, as the summer drew on, and tlie grass was 
eaten down. In the winter an old priest, who lived with us, and 
my father, when he had leisure, taught me. We were very poor 
and often hungry, but they were happy times. I think of them 
whoi Z go across the Alps wrapped up in my black sables that the 
Empress of Russia has given me. I think I was warmer in the old 
days with the snow ten feet deep all around I Can you understand 
that snow may be warmer than, sables ? Yes ? Well, there is little 
to teU. One day, when it was simamer, and travellers were coming 
up into the Pennfaie valleys, some one heard me sing, and said my 
voice was a fortune. I was singing to myself and the goats among 
the gentian, the beautiful blue gentian — you know it ? No, you 
do not know it, unless you have roamed the Alps in May. Other 
persons came after him and said the same thing, and wanted me to 
go with tibem ; but I would not leave my fatibsr* Who could stack 
wood for him, and cut paths through the snow, and rake up the 
chestnuts and store them ? I did all that. I would not go. "When 
I was fifteen he died. * Do not forget you are the last Marquis do 
Gorrese/ he Said to me with his last breath. He had never for* 
gotten ii, and he had lived and died in the shadow of the Alps an 
honest man and a gentleman in his mountain hut. I passed the 
winter in great pain and trouble : it had been in the autumn that 
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he liad died. I could not rc:^olvo whether it would d!splMS8 him 

in his grave under the snow that a Corr6ze should be a sinf»er ; yet 
a singer I longed to be. With the spring I said to myself that after 
all one could be as loyal a gentleman as a ringer as a soldier ; why 
not? I rose np and walked down to tlie bottom of our nvine, 
where twice a week the dili,i2;enccs for Paris run ; I f nind one going 
on the road ; I went l)y it, and went on and on until I entered Paria. 
Ah 1 that entry into Paris of the boy with an artist's ambition and 
a ddld's faitii In destiny I Why liave they never written a poen. 
<mit ? Once in Paris my path was easy ; my voice made mc friends. 
I went to Italy, I studied, I was heard, I returned to my dear Paris 
and triumphed. Well, I have been happy ever since. It is very 
much to say ; and yet sometimes I long for the old winter nights, 
roasting the chestnuts, with the wall of snow ontside ! *' 

Vera had listened with eloquent dim eye, and a fast bcatinc^ 
heart ; her clitTnes lying still uneaten on her lap. Bhc gave a little 
quiet sigh as liis voice ceased. 

Yott feel 80 about it because your fother is dead^" she said 
very low, under her bzeatlu "If he were here to know all your 
triumphs . " 

Corrcze bent down and touched her hand, as it hung forward 
over her knee, with his lips. It was a mere liabitual action of 
graceful courtesy with him, hut it gave the child a strange thrill. 
She had never seen those tender easy ceremonies of the South* He 
saw that he had troubled her, and was sorry. 

" Eat your cherries. Mademoiselle Herbert, and I will sing you 
a song," ho siud gaily, dropping a cherry into his own month, and 
he began to hum in his perfect melodious notes odds and ends of 
some of the greatest music of the world. 

Then he sang with a voice only raised to one tenth of its power, 
the last song of Fernando, his lips scarcely parting as he sang, and 
his eyes looking away to the yellow gorse and me sheep-cropped 
grass, and the drifting clouds; giving to the air and sea what he 
often refused to princes. 

For the great tenor Correze was a prince himself in his caprices. 

The perfect melody that held multitudes enthralled, and moved 
whole cities to ecstasies, that dissolved queens in tears and made 
women weep like little children, was heard on the still sunny 
silence of the cliffs with only a few babies tumbling in the sandy 
grass, and an old woman or two sitting spinning at her door. Down 
in gay Trouyille all his worshippers conld not woo from Um a note ; 
the entreaties that were commands found him obdurate and left 
him indifferent; and he sang here to the lark that was singincj 
over his head, because a girl of sixteen had lost her shoes and 
stockings, and ho wished to console her. 

When once the voice left his lips he sane on, much as the lark 
did, softly and almost unconsciously ; the old familiar melodies fol- 
lowing one another unhidden, as in his childhood he had used to 
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dng to the goats with ihe flush of the Alpine voseB about Us feet, 
aaa the snow above his head. 

The lark dropped, as though owning itself vanquished, into the % 
hollow, where its consort's lowly nest was made. Corr^zo ceased 
suddenly to sing, and looked at his companion. Vero was crying. 

**AhI my beantiful angel I" said an old peasant woman to 
him, standing close against the fuize fonce to listen ; " do you oome 
out of paradise to tell us we are not quite forgot there ? " . 

Vere said nothing; she only turned on him her great soft eyes 
whilst the tears were falling unchecked down her cheeks. . 

Mademoisdlfl^'' said Ooote, I have had flatteiy in mj time^ 
and more than has been good fiiir ma; but who evsr gave ma auoh 
sweet flattery as yours ? " 

** Flattery ! ** murmured Vere. " I did not mean — oh ! how 
can you say that? The woman is right — ^it is as if it came from 
the angels! " 

** By a servant of angels most unworthy, then," said Corrdze^ 
with a smile and a sigh. " As for the woman— good mother, hens 
is a gold piece that carries Paradise in it ; or, at least men think so. 
But I am afraid, myself, that by the time we have found the gold 
pieces we have most of us forgotten the way to Ftuadise.** 

Yeie was silent. She was still yeiy pale ; the tears stood on 
her lashes as the rain stands on the fringes of the dark passion- 
flower after a storm. 

" Tell me your name, my angel," said the old woman, with her 
hand on the coin. 

''Raphael.'* 

" I will pray to St. Raphael for you; if indeed you be not he? " 

"Nay; I am not he. Pray always, good soul; it is pleasant 
to think that some one prays for us. Those cries cannot all be 
lost." 

"Have yon none to love yon? "said the old woman. "That is 
odd, for you aie bttkutifoL" 

" I have many to love me — in a way. But none to pray that 
I know of — that is another affair. Mother, did you see that lark 
that sang on against me, and dropped to its nest at last ? " 

"Isawit? 

" Then have a heed that the boys do not ston^ and the trappen 

net it." 

" I will. What is your fancy ? " 
"It is a little brother." 

The peasant woman did not understand, but she nodded three 
times. The lark shall be safe as a king in his court The plot 
he is in is mine. When you want a thing say to women you wish 
it— yon do not want to say anything else?' 

Oorr^ze laughed, and pulled down a rose from behind the sweet- 
briar. He held it out to Vero. 

^ If thoe were only aringle rose here and there upon earth, men 
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tnd women would peas their years on their knees hefbre He beauty. 

I wonder sometimes if human ingratitude for beauty ever hurts 
God ? One miglit fanoy even ]>eity wounded by neglected gifts. 

What do you say ? " 

He plucked a little lavender and some sea-pinks, and wound 
them together with the rose. 

"When tiie fools throw me flowers they hurt me; it is bar* 
barous,** he said. "To throw laurel has more sense; there is a 
hitter smell in it, and it carries a sound allegory ; but flowers !— 
flowers thrown in the dust, and dying in the gas-glare 1 'ITie little 
Uye birds thrown at Carnival are only one shade worse. Ah 1 here 
is the lad that I sent to find your waiting-woman.'* 

The rose^ the song, the magical charm seemed all dissolved 
before Vere as by the speaking of some disenchauter'fl Stpell: the 
hardness and fearfulness of prosaic fact faced her. 

The fisber-lad explained that he had been miles in search of the 
good woman, but he had not found her. Men he had lately met 
had told him they had seen such a figure running baid back to the 
town. 

" "What shall I do ? " she murmured aloud. " I have been for- 

fetting all the trouble that I have been to you. Show me the way 
aek — only that*— I can find it— I can go alone, fodeed I can, 

M. de Corieze." 

" Indeed, you will do nothing of the kind/' said Corrcze. *' Your 
woman is quite safe, you see, so you need fear nothing for her. No 
doubt she thinks you have gone that way home. Mademoiselle 
Herbert, if you will listen to me, you will not distaress yourself but 
let me take you in my little boat that is down there to TrouTille. 
It is impossible that you should walk in those wooden shoes, and 
carriage or even cart there is none here. Come, it is half- past nine 
only now. The sun is still temperate ; the sea is smooth. Come, 
I inll row you home in an bour.^ 

*' But I have been such a trouble to yoiL* 

** May I never have worse burdens I 

" And my mother will be so angry." 

"Will she? Madame Dolly, a mother and angry! I cannot 

Sicture it ; and I thought I knew her in every phase. My child 
0 not be so troubled about nothing. We wUl drift back slowly 
and pleasantly, and you shall be in your mother's house before 
noon strikes. And every one knows me. That is one of the uses 
of notoriety ; it has many drawbacks, so it need have some com- 
pensations. Come. I rowed myself out here. I studied music a 
year in Venice when I was a lad, and learned lowir.g on the IJdo 
from the fruit-girls. Come.*' 

She did not resist much more ; she thought that he must know 
best. With the grey lavender and the rose at her throat, she went 
away from under the cherry trees; the old woman in her blue 
gown gaye them her blessing ; the lark kA bii nest and b^gan to 
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Bing agalD ; tLo sunny hour ms over, tho black steep head of the 
clifls was soon Ijctwcon them and tlic little hr\mlet. 

They walked down by an easier way to Ui© shore. The little 
boat was rocking on a high tide. 

**CaQ you steer?** said OorrdEe. 

"Oh yes," paid Vera, who was learned in all sailing and boat- 
ing, after a <diUdhood passed by the rough grey waters of an iron 

coast. 

He took the oars, and she the ropes. The sea was smooth, and 
there was no wind, not even a raffle in the air ; the boat glided 

slowly and evenly along. 

He talked and laughed, he amused and beguiled her ; he told 
her stories, now and then he sang low sweet snatches of Venetian 
boat-songs and rowing chaunts of the Lombard lakes and of the 
Riviera gulfs and bays; the sun was still cool ; the sea looked blue 
to her eyes which had never beheld the Mediterranean. There 
were many craft in sight, pleasure and fishing vessels, and farther 
away large ships ; but nothing drew near them save one old coble 
going in to Etretat from tlic night's dredging. It was an enchanted 
voyage to Vere, as the hamlet on tho cliffs, and the homely lavender, 
and uie cabbage rose, had been all enchanted things. She was in 
a dream. She wondered if she were really living. As she had 
never read but great and noble books, she thought vaguely of the 
Faerie Queen and of the Fata Morgana. And through tlie sunlight 
against the sea, she saw as in a golden halo the beautiful brilliant 
drieazny &ce of Gorrdze. 

At last the voyage was done. 

The little boat grated against the sands of Trouville, and 
against the side of a yacht's gig waiting there with smart sailors 
in white jerseys and scarlet caps, with "Ephcmeris" in large blue 
letters woven on their shirts. 

It was still early, earlier than it was usual for the fashionable 
idleness of the jilacc to be upon the shore; and Corrczc had 
hoped to run his boat in on land unnoticed. But, as the cranki- 
ness o£ late would have it, several people had been wakened before 
their xaaal hour. The yachts of a great channel race, after havi ng 
been all night out towards the open ocean, had hove in sight on 
their homeward tack, and were objects of interest, as heavy bets 
were on them. Correze, to his annoyance, saw several skiffs and 
canoes aheady out upon the water round him, and several poppy- 
coloured and turqudse-coloured stripes adorning the bodies of 
human bdngs, ana moving to and fro, some on the sand, some in 
the surf, some in the deeper sea. 

There was no help for it, he saw, but to run the boat in, and 
trust to chance to take his companion unnoticed across the few 
hundred yards that separated the shore from the little house of 
Lady DoUy. 

Bat ohanoe chose otherwise. 
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As be steered through the still shallow water, and ran the boat 
ap <m the sand, there were some human figures, like guly pidntec 

pegtops, immediately swarming down towards him, and amongtC 
them Lady Dolly herself ; Lady Dolly with a penthouse-liko erec- 
tion of straw above her head to keep tho 8un off, and her body 
tightly encased in black and yellow stripes, till she looked like a 
wa8p--if a wagp had ever poflsened snowy arms quite hare ud hate 
white le^s. 

Correze gave his hand to Vcro to alight, and she set her little 
wooden shoes upon tho dusty shore, and did not look up. The 
golden clouds seemed all about her still, and she was wondering 
what she ooold ever say to him to thank him enough for all his 
care. 

A peal of shrill laughter pierced her car and broke her musing. 

" Correze, what nymph or naiad have you found ? A mermaid 
msdbota! Oh 1 oh 1 oh I" 

The hraghter pealed and shrieked, as foshionable ladies^ laughter 
will, more often than is pretty; and then, through the laughter she 
heard her mother's voice. 

"Ah — ha! Correze! So this is why you steal away from 
supper when tho daylight comes ? *' 

Corrdze, surroondea by the swarming and parti-oolonred pegtops, 
lifted his head, comprehended the situation, arid bowed to the ground* 

"I have had the honour and Iiappiness, madame^ to be of a 
slight service to Mademoiselle Ilcrbci t." 

The group of pegtops was composed of Lady Dolly, the Prin- 
eesse HSdne, a Princess Zephine, three other ladies, and several 
gentlemen, just oome to the edge of the sea to bathe. 

Vere gave one amazed glance at her mother and blushed scarlet. 
The c^lance and the blush were not for the shame of her own 
misdoinff ; they were for the shame of her mother's attire. Vere, 
who had been overwhelmed with confiuion at the loss of her shoes, 
was very far from comprehending the state of feeling which adopts 
a fashionable swimming costume as perfect propriety, and skips 
about in tho surf hand in hand with a male swimmer, the cynosure 
of five hundred eyeglasses and Jorgnoiis. 

She had seen the buthing-dicss indeed, but though she had 
perctived that it was I^less and aimless, we had imagined that 
something must be worn ^th it to supplement those deficiencies, 
and she had not in any way reckoned the full enormity of it as it 
had hung limp over tho back of a chair. 

But on her mother ! 

As the group of living human pegtops swarmed before her on 
the edge of tho sea, and she realised that it was actually her 
mother, actually her dead father's wife, who was before her, with 
those black and yellow striixjs for all her covering, A^'ere felt her 
cheeks and brow bum all over as with fire. They thought she VTOS 
blushing wiUi shame at herself, but she was blushing for shame for 
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them, and those tight-drawn rainbow-coloured stripes that showed 
every line of the form more than the kilted skirts and scant rags of 
the fisher-girls ever showed theirs. If it were right to come down • 
to dance ahout in the water with half a dozen, men around, how 
could that which she had done herself be so very wrong? The sea 
and the sands and the sky seemed to go round with her. She was 
only conscious of the anger sparkling from her mother's eyes ; she 
did not heed the tittering and the teasing with which the other 
ladies surrounded her companion. 

" Vere ! " — Lady Dolly for the moment said nothing more. She 
stood blankly staring at her daughter, at the sunburnt hat, the 
tumbled liair, the wooden shoes ; and at the figure of Corrdze 
against the sun. 

"Ton— with Oonteel** she orled at length; and Ooraeze, 
studying her pretty little ikoe, thonght how evil pretty women 
could sometimes look. 

" Mademoiselle Herbert had lost her maid, and her road, and 
her shoes/' he hastened to say with his most charming grace; "J 
have been happy enough to be of a little— too little— service to her. 
The fault was none of hers, but all of the tide ; and, save the loss 
of the shoes, there is no mischief done." 

"M. CorrSze has wasted his morning for me, and has been 
80 very kind," said Vere. Her voice was very low, but it was 
steady. She did not think she had done any wrongs but she felt 
bewildered, and was not quite sure. 

Her mother laughed very irritably. 

" Correze is always too kind, and always a preux chevaUer, 
What on earth have you been doing, darling ? and where are your 
women ? and however could vou be so quite too dreadfully foolish V 
I suppose you think life is like Alice in Wos^land ? Jack, see 
her home, will you ? and join us at the yacht ood lock her up in 
her room, and the Gorman with her. How good of you, dear 
Correze, to bore yourself with a troublesome child ! If it were any- 
body else except you who had come ashore like this with my Yeia 
I shonld feel really too anxious and angry. But, with you " 



use, however, let me claim as a guerdon, permission to attend 
mademoiselle your daughter to her home." 

•*Jack, see her home, pray. Do you hear me?" said Laviy 
Dolly again, sharply. No— not yon, Oontee— you are quite too 
charming to be trusted. Jack's like an old woman." 
The Princesse Hdlene smiled at the Princess Zephino. 
If old women are thirty years old, handsome in a fair bold 
breezy fashion, and six feet three in height, then was Lord Jura 
like them. He had come ashore from the " Ephcmeris,'' and was 
the only one of the party decently clad. 

"Why should she go home 7 muttered Jura^ "why may she 
not come with t»— eh 9 ** 



" Madame I I am too fortunate I 
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I **Out of the questiou,'' bn'nl Lady Dolly, very sharply. 

He was a silent man; he said notlmig now; jie strode off 
silently to Yerc's side, liftiiig his stiaw hat a HtUe, in sign of Us 

acceptance of bis devoir. 

Verc made an inclination to her mother and the other ladies, 
with the somewhat stately deference that had been imposed on her 
at Bnlmer Chase, and began to move tovraid th« Ghillet Ludoff, 
whose green blinds and gilded scroll balconies were visible In the 
distance. Corrczo bowed very low with hia own TnatehlesB gvaoe 
and ease, and began to follow them. 

*' No ; not you, Correze ; I cannot permit it. You are too fasci- 
nating — infinitely too fascinating — to play chaperon," cried Lady 
Dolly once more. " Vera, when you get home go to your room^ 
and stay there till I come. You have had enough liberty to-day, 
and have abused it shamefully 

Having screamed that admonition on tlie air, Lady Dolly turned 
to her friends the feminine pestops, and entreated them not to 
think too badly of her naughty Uttle pass— ehe was so yoong 1 

In a few moments all the pegtops had jumxxjd into the water, 
and the young Due de Dinant was teaching Lady Dolly to execute 
in the waves a new dance just introduced in an operetta of 
Messieurs Meilhac and Herve; a dance that required prodigious 
leaps and produced bdsterous laughter. Yere dul not look back 
once; she felt very ashamed still, hut not of herself. 

Jura did not address a word to her, except when they had 
approached the steps of the Chfilet Ludoff; then he said, somewhat 
sheepishly, — " I say — if she's nasty don't you mind. She can be ; 
but it soon blows over—" 

Vero was dlent. 

" Won't you come out to-day ? " ho pursued. " I do ro wish 
you would. It's my tul:^ you know, and you would like it. Do 
come?" 

•'Where?" 

"On my yacht. We are going to picnic at Villicrs. The 
Grand Duchess is coming, and she is great fun, wlien she isn't 
too drunk. Why shouldn't you come? It seems to me yoa arc 
shut up like a nun. It*8 not fair." 

"My mother does not wish me to come ainrwhers/' said Yere 
dreamily, heeding him very little. ^ There Is the house. Go back 
to them, Lord Jura. Thanks." 

Jura went back; but not until he had sent her up a pretty 
little breakfast, and the most innocent of his many i^'rench novels. 

*'It is a beastly shame," he said, as he walked towards the 
swunmera over the sands. 

CorrSze, meanwhile, who had resisted all entreaties to loathe, 
and all invitations to pass the day on the **Ephem©rifl," wended 
his way slowly towards liis hotel. • 

" She has claws, that pretty cat,"* he said to htantel^ thinking 
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of Lady Dolly. He had never very much liked her, and he 
detested bcr now in a petulant impetuous way that now and then 
broke up the sunny softness of his temper. 

"IIow sweet she is now; sweet as the sweetbriar, and as 
healthy," he thought to himself. " How clear the soul, how clcaT 
the eyes! If only that would last! But one little year in the 
world, and it will be all altered. She will have gained some chic, 
no doabty and some talent and tact; she will wear high-heeled 
shoes, and she will have drawn in her waist, and learned how to 
porter h ^r'n cn oji ande, and learned how to make those grand grey 
eyes look languid, and lustrous, and terrible. Oh yes, she will 
luive learned lul that. Bat then, alas 1 alas I she will have learned 
so much too. She will have learned what the sicUy sarcasms 
mean, and the wrapt-up pruriencies intend, and what women and 
men are worth, and how politics arc knavish tricks, and the value 
of a thing is just as much as it will bring, and ail the rest of the 
dreary gospel of self. What a pity I n^t a pity I But it is 
always so. I dare say she will never stoop to folly as her pr'etty 
mother does; hut -the bloom will go. She will be surprised, 
shocked, pained ; then, little by little, she will get used to it all — 
they all do— and then the world will have her, body and soul, and 
perhaps will pot a bit of ice where that tender heart now beats. 
She will bo a jrreat lady, I dare say — a very great lady — nothing 
worse, very likely; but, all the same, my sweetbriar will be 
withered, and my white wild rose will be dead— and what will it 
matter to me ? I dare say I shall be a musical box with a broken 
spring, lying in a dust of dried myrtle and musty laurels ! " 

Lady Dolly danced, floated, bobbed like a cork, drifted languidly 
with her arms above her head, dived, and disappeared with only 
the rosy soles of her feet visible— cUd everything that a pretty 
woman and a good swimmer can do in shallow smooth water, with 
r.o breeze to mar \m comfort. But she was in a very bad temper 
oil the time. 

Jura did not improve it, when she came out of the water, by 
asking her, again, to let her daughter go with them in the 
••Ephemeris.*' 

" Au grand Jamais 1 " said Lady Dolly, quite furiously. "After 
such an exhibition of herself with a singer 1 Are you mad ? " 

She went home furious ; changed her wet stripes for a yachting 
dress in sullen silence ; refused to sec the German governess, or to 
jdlow Vere*8 door to be opened till she should return in the evening, 
and went down to the yacht in a state of great irritation, with a 
charming costume, all white serge and navy blue satin, with anchor 
buttons in silver, and a Norwegian belt hung with everything that 
the mind of man could imagine as going on to a girdle. 

The " Kplicnieris" was one of tlie best yachts on the high seas; 
had a good cook, wonderful wines, a piano, a library, a cabin of 
rosewood and azure, and deck hammocks of silk, Kcvertheless 
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everything seemed to go wrong on board of her that day— at least 
to Lady Dully. They got becalmed, and stuck stupidly still, while 
the steam yachts were tearing ahead in a cruel and jeering manner; 
then the sea got rough all in a moment ; the lobster salad disagreed 
with her, or something did; a spitefal stiff wind rose; and the 
Grand Duchess borrowed her cigarette case and never returned it, 
and of course could not be asked for it, and it contained the only 
verbena-scented pajiditos that there were on board. Then Jura 
was too attentive to the comfort of auoiher woman, or she fancied, 
at any rate, that he was; and none of her especial pets were thero, 
80 she could not make reprisals as she wished; and CorrSzo had 
obstinately and obdurately refused to come at all Not that she 
cared a straw about Corrcze, but she hated being refused. 

•'What a wax you're in, Dully 1 " said Lord Jura, bringing her 
some iced drinks and peaches. 

"When I've had three mad people sent to me! " she cried in a 
rage. " And I'll be obliged to you, Jacky not to nse slang to in*." 

Lord Jura whistled and went aft. 

"What a boor he grows!" thought Lady Dolly; and the 
"Ephemeris** was pitching, and she hated pitching, and the little 
Dnc de Dinant was not on board because Jack wouldn't hava him ; 
and she felt ill-used, furious, wretched, and hated the oook for 
making the lobster salad, and Vere for having been born. 

" A boy wouldn't have been half so bad," she thought. " He'd 
have been always away, and they'd have put him in the army. 
Bui a 1^1 1 It's all very easy to say marry her, hat the hasn't 
any money, and the Mull people won't ^\\q her any, and my own 
people can't, and as for Mr. Vanderdccken, one might as well try to 
get blood out of a hint ; and they may say what thoy like, but all 
men want money when they marry nowadays, even when they've 
got heaps more than they know what to do with themselves. 
What a horrid woman the Grand Duchess isl Sbe*s drunlL already, 
and it isn't three o'clock ! '* 

" She's going splendidly now," said Jura, meaning the 
" Ephemeris/* that plunged and reared as If she were a mare in- 
stead of a schooner ; and the fresh sou'easter that had risen sent 
her farther and farther westward towards the haze of (.listant seas. 

"I believe we're going straight to America! what idiocy is 
yachting 1 " said Lady Dolly savagely, as the wind tore at her tiny 
multitudinous curls. 

Meanwhile^ Yere, in religious obedience, had gone to the little 
chamber that was called by courtesy at the Oh&let Ludoff a study, 
.and suhniitting to be locked in, remained happy in the morning's 
r jlden dream of sunshine, of song, of the sea, of the summer, bhe 
had foimd her lost Korthumbrian safe, but in agonies of terror and 
self-reproach, and the amiable German for once very seriously 
angry. But Vere was not to be ruffled or troubled; she smiled at 
all re^oof^ scarcely hearing it, and put her cabbage rose and her 
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sprigs of lavender iu water. Then t^lio fell fast asleep o& a oouch, 
from fatigue and tho warmth of the Kormau sun, and dreamed of 
the blue gentian of the Alps that she had never seen, and of the 
miuio of the Toioe of Concze. 

When she awoke boida houn bad peaied— the clock told ber it 
was two. She never thought of moving hem. her prison. The 
rickctty white and gold door would have given way at a push, but 
to her it was inviolate. iShe had been reared to give obedience in 
the spirit as well as the letter. 

She thought no one had erer had eo beautiful a day as thSa 
morning of hers. She would have believed it a dream, only there 
were her rose and the homely heads of the lavender. 

The German brought Euclid and Sophoclea into the priflon- 
chamber, but Vere put them gently away. 

" I cannot study to-day/' ahe eaid. It was the first time in ber 
life that she had ever said sa 

The Fraulein went away weeping, and believing that the 
heavens would fall. Vere, with her hands clasped behind her 
head, leaned back and watched the white clouds come and go above 
the sea, and fimded the air was still full of that marveltons and 
matchless voice which had told her at last all that music OOuld bOp 

He is tho angel Jxaphacl ! " she said to herselfi It seemed to 
her that ho could not be mere mortal man. 

Her couch was close to the glass doors of the room, and they 
opened into one of the soroU-work balconies which embroidered the 
fantastic front of the GhAIet Ludofif. The room was nominally 
upstairs, but literally it was qparoely eight feet above the ground 
without. 

It was in the full hot sunshine of early afternoon when the 
Toioe she dreamed of said softly, " Mademoiselle Herbert ! " 

Vere loused herself with a starts and saw the arm of Oorrdze 
leaning on the balcony and his eym looking at her; he was stand- 
ing on the stone perron below. 

"I came to bid you farewell," he said softly. " I go to Germany 
to-night. Ton are a captive, I know, so I dared to sx)eak to you 
thus." 

" You go away ! ** 

To the girl it seemed as if darkness fell over the sea and shore. 

"Ah I we princes of art are but slaves of the ring after all. 
Tes, my engagements have been made many months ago: to 
Baden, to Vismi^ to MoBcow, to Peteisbirg; then Vt& and 
London once more. It may be long ere we meet^ if ever we do^ 
and I dare to call myself your friend, though you never saw my 
lace until this morning." 

" You have been so good to me." murmured Vere ; and then 
stopped, not knowing what ailed her in the sudden sense of sorrow, 
loss, and pain, which came over her as she listened, 

**Oh,aUror* laughed G<»rdse, liftlc^ himself a little higher. 
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and Iming more easily on the iron of the balcony. I Ibond you 
a pair of wooden shoes, a cup of milk, and a cabbago rose. Sorry 
things to oflfer to an enchanted princess who had missed her road ! 
My dear, few men will not be willing to be as good to you as you 
iriU let them be. You are a child. Tou do not know your power. 
I wonder what teachers you will have? I with you oould go 
untaught, but there is no hope of that." 

Vero was silent. She did not understand what ho meant. She 
understood only that he was going £eu: away— this brilliant and 
beantifiil stranger who had come to her with the morning sun. 

**Hademcd£elto Herbert,** continued Corr^ze, "I shall sound 
like a preacher, and I am but a graceless singer, but try and keep 
yourself * unspotted from the world.' Those are holy words, and 
I am not a holy speaker, but try and remember them. This world 
you will be launched in does no woman good. It Is s world of 
moths. Half the moths are burning themselves in feverish frailty, 
the other half are corroding and consuming all that they touch. 
Do not become of either kind. You are made for something better 
than ft moth. Ton will bo tempted ; you will be laughed at ; you 
will be surrounded with the most Insidious sort of evil example, 
namely, that which does not look like evil ono whit more than the ' 
belladonna berry looks like death. The women of your time are , 
not, perhaps, the worst the world has seen, but they are certainly | 
the most oontempttble. They havo dethroned graoe ; they have 
driven out honour ; they have succeeded in making men ashamed 
of the sex of their mothers ; and they have set up nothing in the 
stead of all they have destroyed except a feverish frenzy for amuse- 
ment and an idiotic imitation of vice. You cannot understand ' 
now, but you will see it — too soon. They will try to make you 
like them. Do not let them succeed. You have truth, Innocence, 
and serenity — treasure them. The women of your day will ridicule 
you, and tell you it is an old-fashioned triad, out of date like the 
Graces; but do not listen. It is a triad without which no woman I 
is truly bwutiful, and without which no man's love for her can be i 
pure. I would fain say more to you, but I am afraid to tell you ' 
what you do not know ; and woo to those by whom such know- 
ledge first comes I Mon enjant, adieu." i 

He had laid a bouquet of stephanoUs and orchids on the sill of • 
the window at her feet, and had dropped out ct sight before she 
had realised his farewell. j 

When she strained her eyes to look for him, he had already | 
disappeared. Tears blinded her sight, and fell on the rare blossoms 'i 
of hu gift. I 

" I will try — I will try to be what he wishes," she murmured ( 
to the flowers. " If only I knew better what he meant." ^ 

The time soon came when she knew too well what he meant. I 

Now she sat nHatk the flowers in her lap and wondered wearily, 
and sobbed rilently, as if her heart would break. 

Oondae was gone. 

A 
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CHAPTER IV. 

At sunset LaJy Dolly returned, out of temper. They had boea 
becalmed again for two hours, the sea all uf a sudden becoming 
like oil, just to si>ito her, and they had played to while away the 
time, and the Grand Duchess had won a great deal of her money, 
Maes smoking eyeiy one of her cigarettes and letting the case 
USX through the hatchway. 

"I will never go out with that odious Russian ngnin — never! 
the manners of a caniiniire and the claws of a croupier 1 ** she said 
in immeasurable disgust of the august lady whom she had idolised 
in the mcmiog; and she looked In at the Uttle study, when she 
reached home^ to allay her rage with making some one uncom- 
fortable. 

Are you sufficiently ashamed of yourself, Vera? ? she said as 
she entered. 

Yere rose, rather uneasily, and with soft sad dewy eyes. 
" Why should I be ashamedt mother?** she said simply. 
"Why? whyf you aak wlqr? after comicomising yourself, as 

you did this morning?** 
"Compromise?" 

Vere had never heard the word. Women who were compro- 
mised were things that had never been heard of at Buhner. 

" Do not repeat what I say. It is the rudest thing you can 
do," said her mother sharply. "Yes, compromised, hideously 
compromised — and with Corr^e, of all persons in the world I You 
must have been mad 1 " 

Yere looked at her stephanotis and orchids, and her young face 
grew almost stem. 

" If you mean I did anything wrong, I did no wrong. It was 
all accident, and no one could have been so kind as — he — was." 

The ear of Lady Dolly, quick at such signs, caught the little 
pause before the pronoun. 

" The world never believes in accidents," she said chiUily. 
"You had better understand that for the future. To be seen 
coming home in a boat eavly in the morning all alone with such a 
man as Corr^ze would be enough to ruin any girl at the outset oi 
her life—to ruin her 1 ** 

Vcre's eyes opened in bewildered surprise. She could not 
follow her mother's thoughts at allj noT could she see where she 
had been in any error. 

" Corr^zo, of all men upon earth ! " echoed her mother. " Good 
heavens! do you know he is a singer?** 

"Yes,** said Verc softly; hearing all around her as she spoke 
the sweet liquid melody of that perfect Toioe which had called the 
skylark "a little brother.** 
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"A great singer, I grant; the greatest, if you like, but still a 
singer, and a man with a hundred love affairs in every capital he 
enters! And to come homo alone with such a man after hours 
jpen< alone with him. It was madness, Vera ; and it was worBe, 
it was forwBid, impadent^unmaidenlY 1 " 

The girl*s pale &ce fludied ; she liiled her head with a certain 
indignant pride. 

" You may say what you will, mother,** she said (juietly, " But 
that is very untrue." 

"Don't dare to answer me," said Lady Dolly. "I tell you it 
was ^Ui^racefal, disgraceful, and goodness knows how ever I shall 
explain it away. Hcl<^ne has been telling the story to everybody, 
and given it seven-leagued boots already. True ! who cares wIkU 
is true or what is not true — it is what a thing looks I I believe 
everfbody says you had come from Ibvre witii CSorrdze t ** 

Vere stood silent and passive, her eyes on her stephanotis and 
orchids. 

"Where did you get those extravagant flowers? Surely Jack 
never—" said Lady Dolly suspiciously, 
" He brought them," answered Vere. 
« CorrSze ? Whilst I was away ? *' 
"Yes. He spoke to me at the balcony." 

"Well, my dear, you do Bulmer credit I No Spanish or 
Italian heroine out of his own operas could conduct herself more 
audaciously on the first day of her liberty. It is certainly what 
I always thought would come of your grandmother's mode of 
education. Well, go upstairs in your bedroom and do not leave it 
until I send for you. No, you can't take flowers upstairs ; they 
are very unwholesome — as unwholesome as the kindness of 
CSorrdze." 

Vere went, wistfully regarding her treasures; but she had 
kept the faded rose and tlio l ivendcr in her hand unnoticed. 

"After all, 1 care most for these," she thought; the homely 
seaborn things that had been gathered after the sonM. 

When the door had closed on her Lady Dolly rang for her 

" Pay the Fraulcin Schroder three months' salary, and send her 
away by the first steamer ; and pay the English servant whatever 
she wants and send her by the first steamer. Mind they arc both 
gone when I wake. And I shall go to Deauville the day after 
to-morrow ; probably I shall never come back here." 

The official bowed, obedient. 

As she passed through her drawing-rooms Lady Dolly took up 
the bou(iuct of Correzc and went to her own chamber, 

" Pick me out the best of those flowers," she said to her maid, 
and stiksk them about all over me ; here and there, you know." 

She was going to dine with the Ducbcsse de Sonnas at 
Deauville. 
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Am she went to her carriage the hapless QenoMiik, qiUvering and 
•oU)ing, thiew lunelf in her path. 

"Cm, milfldil miladil" she moaned. "It cannot bo true? 
You send me not away thus from the child of my heart ? Ten 
years have I striven to write the will of God, and the learning that 
is better than gold, on that crystal pure mind, and my life^ and my 
brain, and my son! I do give— ** 

** Ton riiould have done your duty," said Lady Dolly, wrapping 
herself up and hastening on. " And you can't complain, my good 
Schroder ; you have got three months- in excess of your wages," 
and she drew her swan'srdown aboat her and got into her 
carriage. 

" Now, on my soul, that was downright vulgar*" muttered John 
Jura. " Hang it all 1 it was vulgar ! " 

But he sighed as he said it to himself, for his experience had 
taught him that high-b<»n ladies could be very vulvar when they 
were moved to be ill-natured. 

Corr^ze was at the villa. 

She saw him a moment before dinner, and gave him her 
prettiest smile. 

"Oh, Gondzel what flowersl I stole some of them, you see. 
You would turn my child's head. I am glad you are gidng to 

Baden ! " 

He laughed, and said something graceful and novel, turned on 
ihe old mater puhhra, jUia ptdthrior. 

The dinner was not too long, and was very gay. After it 
everybody wandered out into the gardens, which were hung with 
coloured lamps and had musicians hidden in shrubberies, dis- 
coursing 'sweet [sounds to rival the nightingales. The light was 
subdued, the air delicious, the sea glimmerM phosphorescent and 
starlit at the end of dusky alleys and rose-hung walks. Lady 
Dolly wandered about with Sergiua Zouroff and others, and felt 
quite romantic, whilst John Jura yawned and sulked; she never 
allowed him to do anything else while she was amusing herself. 

Ckirrdae jdned her and her Rusdana in a little path between 
walls of the quatre-saison rose and a carpet of velvety turf. The 
stars sparkled through the rose-leaves, the sound of the sea stole 
up the silent little alley. Lady Dolly looked very pretty in a 
dress of dead whit^ with the red roste above her and their dropped 
leaves at her feet She was smoking^ which was a pity— 4he 
cigarette did not agree with the roses. 

" Madame," cried Correze, as he sauntered on and disengaged 
her a little from the others, " I have never seen anything so ex- 
quisite as your young daughter. Will you believe that I mean 
no compliment when I say so ? '* 

*' My dear Correze I She is only a child ! " 

**,She is not a child. What would you say, madame, if I told 
you that for full five minutes I had the madness to think to-day 
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that I wonlcl pay my forfbit to Bidoi and 'Vknna ftr the Mke of 
staying here ? " 

** Heaven forbid you should do any such thing I You would 
turn her bead in a week I " 

What would you say, madame,'* he contlntied with a little 
laugh, disregarding her interruption, "what ^vould you say if I 

told you that T, Cuircze, bad actually had the folly to fancy for 
five minut€s that a vagabond nigbtingalo might make bis nest 
for good in one virgin heart ? What would you say, miladi ? ** 
**My dear Gomze, if you were by any Una of posslhility 

talking seriously " 

" I am talking quite Rcriously->or let 118 auppoee that I am. 

What would you say, miladi ? " 

**I should say, my dear Corr^ze, that you are too entirely 
captivating to be allowed to say such things even in an idle jest, 
and that you would be always meet periiBOtly charming in eveij 

capacity but one/' 

"And that one is?" 

" As a husband for anybody ! *• 

"I suppose you are right," said CorrSze with a little sigh. 
•Will you let me light my cigarette at yours?* 

An hour later he was on his way to Baden in tito ^^^^^ liooif 
of the st.arry fragrant snmmcr nights 



OHAPTEIi V. 

Raphael de CoRRkzs had said no more than the truth of him- 
self that morning by the sweethciar hedge on the edge of the 

Norman cliflb. 

All the papers and old documents that were needful to provo 
him the lineal descendant of the great Savoy family of Correze 
were safe in liis bureau in Paris, but be spoke no more of them 
than ho spoke of the many lore-letten and imprudmi avowals that 
were also locked away in caskets and cabinets in the only place 
that in a way could be called bis home, his apartment in the 
Avenue Jiiarigny. What was the use ? All Marquis and Peer of 
8avoy though he was by descent he was none the less onlv a 
tenor singer, and in his heart vi hearts he was too keenly proud to 
drag his old descent into the notice of men merely that he might 
look like a frivolous boaster, an impudent teller of empty talcs. 
Noblesse oblige^ he had often said to himself, resisting temptati )ti 
in his oft-tempted career, but no one ever beard him say aloud that 
paternoster of princes. His remembrance of his race bad been 
always with him like a talisman, but he wore it like » taHam a n, 
•ecretly, aiid diy even of having ma fttth ia it known* 
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Corr^zc, wiiii all Lis negligence and gaiety, and spoilt child of 
tbe ii?orld though he was, appraiaod my justly tho worth of the 
world and hie pJaoe in it. 

He knew very well that if a rain-storm on a windy night were 
to quench his voice in his MnoaX for ever, all his troops of lovers 
and friends would fall away from him^ and his name drop down 
into darkness like any shoo^ig iter on an August night fie never 
deceived himself. 

"I am only the world's favourite i'lay thing," he would say to 
himself. " If I lost mv voice, I should he served like the nightin- 
gale in Hans Andersen's story. Oh I I do not bUime the world — 
things are always so; only it is well to remember it. It serves, 
like Yorick's 8kuU»or Philip's slave, to remind one that one is 
mortal." 

The remcmhrance gave him force, hut it also gave him a tinge 
of bitterness, so &r as any Uittemess is ever possible to a sunny, 
generous, and careless nature^ and it made mm before everything 
an artist. 

When he was very insolent to grand people — which he often 
was in the caprice of celebrity — those people said to one another, 
" Ah 1 that is because he things himself Marquis de Corrczc.*' But 
they were wrong. It was because he knew himself a great artist. 

The scorn of genius is the most boundless and the most arrogant 
of all scorn, and he had it in him very strongly. Tho world said 
he was extravagantly vain ; the world was wrong; yet if he had 
been, it would have been excusable. Women had thrown them- 
selves into his arms from his earliest youth for sake of his beautiful 
face, before his voice had been heard; and when his voice had 
captured Europe - there was scarcely any folly, any madness, any 
delirium, any shame that women had not been ready to rush into 
for his sake, or for the mere sight of him and mere edio of his 
song. 

There is no fame on earth so intoxicating, so universal, so ener- 
vating, as the fame of a great singer ; as it is the most uncertain 

and unstable of all, the most evanescent and most fugitive, so by 

compensation is it the most deliKlitfnl and tho most gorgeous; 
rouses the multitude to a height ol rapture as no other art can do, 
and makes the dull and vapid crowds of modern life hang breath- 
less on one voice, as in Greece, under the violet skies, men hearkoied 
to the voice of Pindar or of Sappho. 

The world has grown apathetic and pnrhlind. Critics still rave 
and quarrel before a canvas, but the nations do not care ; quarries of 
marble are hewn into vaiioQs aihapcs, and the throngs gape before 
them and are indifTereni; writers are so many that their writings blend 
in the public mind in a confused phantasmagoria where tlic colours 
have run into one another and the lines are all waved and indis- 
tinct ; tho singer alone still keeps the old m^ic power, " the beauty 
that was AthensP and the glory that was £mie V Isolds tho 
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divine caduceus, still sways tho vast thronged auditorium, till the 
myriads hold their breath like little children in delight and awe. 
The great singer alone has the old magic sway of fame ; and if he 
close his lips "tho gaiety of nations is eclipsed," and the world 
seems empty and silent like a wood in which the birds are all dead. 

It is a supremo power, and may well intoxicate a man. 

Correze had been as little deUrious as any who have drunk ol 
• tho philtre of a universal fame, although at times it had been too 
strong for him, and had made him audacious, capricious, inconstant, 
and guilty of some follies; but his life was pure from any dark 
reproach. 

"Soyez gentilhommep his father had said to him in the little 
hut on the Pennine Alps, with tho snow-fields severing them from 
all other life than their own, and had said it never thinking that 
his boy would be more than at best a village priest or teacher ; tho 
bidding had sunk into tho mind of tho child, and the man had not 
forgotten it now that Europe was at his feet, and its princes but 
servants who had to wait his time ; and he liked to make them 
wait. " Perhaps that is not gentilhomme/* he would say in reproach 
to himself, but it diverted him and ho did it very often ; most often 
when he thought angrily that he was but like Hans Andersen's 
nightingale, tho jewelled one, that was thrown aside and despised 
when once its spring was snapped and broken. If ho were only 
that, he was now at tho moment when emperor and court thought 
nothing in heaven or on earth worth hearing but the jewelled night- 
ingale, and " the crowds in tho streets hummed his song." Yet as 
the night train bore him through the level meadows, and corn-fields 
glistening in the moonlight, and the hush of a sleeping world, his 
eyes wore dim and his heart was heavy, and on the soft cushions 
of the travelling bed they had given him he could not find rest. 

" The moths will corrupt her," ho thought, sadly and wistfully. 
*' The moths will eat all that fine delicate feeling away, little by little ; 
the moths of tho world will cat the unselfishness first, and then the 
innocence, and then tho honesty, and then the decency; no one 
ivill see them eating, no one will see the havoc being wrought ; but 
little by little tho fine fabric will go, and in its place will be dust. 
Ah, the pity of it I The pity of it ! The webs come out of the 
great weaver's loom lovely enough, but tho moths of the world eat 
them all. One weeps for the death of children, but perhaps the 
change of them into callous men and worldly women is a sadder 
thing to see after all." 
liis heart was heavy. 

Was it love? No; he fancied not; it could not be. Love 
with him — an Almaviva as much off the stage as on it — had been 
a charming, tumultuous, victorious thing ; a concession rather to 
tho weakness of the women who sought him than to his own ; the 
chief, indeed, but only one amongst many other distractions and 
triumphs. 
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It was not lovo that made his heurfc go out to tbat fidr-babed 
child, with the thoughtful queitloniiig ^ea. It vaa rather pity, 
tenderness, reverence for innocence, rage against the world which 
would 80 Boon change her ;— -poor littlo moth, dreaming of flying up 
to heaven's light, and born to sink into earth's commonest hres 1 

Corr^ze did not esteem women highly. They had caressed him 
into aatletj, and wooed him till hit gratitude was more than half 
oontempt; imt in his innermost hearti where his old faiths dwelt 
unseen by even his best friends, there was the fancy of what a 
woman should be, might be, unspotted by the worlds and innocent 
in thought, as well as deed. 

Soeh a woman had eeamod to him to he In the girl whom he 
had found by the sea, as the gland glory of the full white ion Uea 
lolded in the blush-rose hud. 

It was too absurd 1 

Her mother had been right, quite right. 

The little ftitcioui, artincial woman, with her perruqw and her 
pavelitoB, had aaid all that iodety would say. She had been wise, 
ana he, in a passing moment of sentiment, a fool. He had scarcely 
really considered the full meaning of his own wortls, and where 
they would have led him had they been taken seriously. 

He thought now of all the letters lying in thoae cahfaiete and 

caskets at Paris. 

"What a burnt-sacrifice of notopaper I should have had to 
make ! " he said to himself, and smoked a little, and tried to ridicule 
himself. 

Was he^ Corrdae, the lover of great rulers of soelefy, the hero of 
a hundred and a thousand intrigues and romances, In love with a 

mere child, because she had serious eyes and no shoes and stock- 
ings ? bewitched by a young girl who had sat half an hour beside 
him by a sweetbriar hedge on a cUS by the sea? It was too 
absurd. 

From Baden there had come an impatient summons from a 
dark-haired duchess of the Second Empire, who fancied that she 
reigned over his life because he reigned over hers like a fatality, an 
imperious and proud woman whom the lamps in the Avenue 
Marigny had shone on as she stole on foot, muffled and veiled, to 
hide her burning face on his breast ; he thought of her where she 
^ros widting for him, and a little shudder of disgust went over him. 

He threw open the window of his bed oamage, and leaned his 
head out, to meet the midnight wind. 

Tlie train was passing a littlo village, a few cottages, a pond, a 
mill, a group of willows silvery in the starlight. From the little 
green gardens there came a scent of sweetbriar and hedge roses. 

** Shall I smdi that smell aU my life ? " he though t impatiently. 
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Lady Dolly had a very dear friend. Of course she had five 
hundred dear friends, but this one she was really fond of; that is 
to say, she never said anything bad of her, and only laughed at her 

good-naturedly when she had left a room ; and this abstinence la as 
strong a mark of sincerity nowadays, as dying for another used to 
be in the old days of strong feelings and the foolish expression of 
them. 

This Meod was her dear Adine^ otherwise Lady Stoat of 

Stitchley, who had just won the honour of the past year's season 

by marrying her daughter (a beauty) to a young marquis, who, 
with the small exce[)tion3 of being a drunkard, a fool, and a brute, 
was everything that a mother's soul could desire; and all the 
mothers' souls In the gieat world had aooerdingly burned fbr him 
passionately, and Lady Stoat had won hhoa. 

Lady Stoat was as much revered as a maternal model of excel- 
lence in her time as the mother of the Gracchi in hers. She was a 
gentle-looking woman, with a very soft voice, which she never 
raised under any proTOoation. She had a will of steely Init die 
made it look like a blossommg and pUamt feed; she was ¥ery 
religions and strongly rituali:^tic. 

When Lady Doily awoke the next morning, with the vague 
remembrance of something very unpleasant having happened to her, 
it was to this friend that she fled for advice as soon as she was 
dressed ; having for that purpose to drive over to Deauvllle, where 
Lady Stoat, who thought Trouville vulgar, had a charming little 
place, castellated, coquettish, Gothic, Chinese, Moorish, all kinds of 
things, in a pretty pell-mell of bonbon-box architecture, set in a 
frame of green turf and laurel hedges and round-headed acacias, 
and with blazing gcraninm beds nndemeath its gilded balconies 
and marqueterie doors. Lady Dolly had herself driven over in the 
Due de Dinant*s panier with his four ponies, and while he went to 
find out some friends and arrange the coming races, she her 
own road to the Maison Perlo. 

^ Adhie always knows,^ she thooghjL She was really fond of. 
her Adine, who was many years older than herself. But for her 
Adine, certain little hits of nonsense and imprudence in Lady 
Dolly's feverish little life might have made people talk, and given 
trouble to Mr. Vanderdecken, absorbed as he might be in Java, 
Japan, or Jupiter. 

Lady Stoat of Stitchley was one of those inTalnable characters 
who lo?e to do good finr good's own sake, and to set things straight 
for the mere pleasure of being occupied. As some persons of an 
old-maidish or old-hachclor turn of mind will go far out^of their 
way to smooth a crease or remove a crumb, though neither be 
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manlng their own property, so would Lady Stoat go fiur oat of her 

way to prevont a icandal, reconcile two enemies, or clear a tangled 
path, it was her way of amusing herself. She had a genius for 
management. She was a clever tactician, and her tactics interested 
her, and employed her time agreeably. If any one in her world 
wanted a marriage arranged, a foUy prevented, a disgrace conceal^ 
or a refractory child brought to reason, Lady Stoat of Stitohley 
would do it in the very best possible manner. 

" It is only my duty/' she would say in her hushed melodious 
monotonouB Toioe, and nearly everybody thooi^t Lady Stoat the 
modern substitute of a saint on earth. 

To this saint now went Lady Dolly with her troubles and her tale. 

" What can 1 do with her, dearest ? " she cried plaintively, in 
the pretty little morning-room, whose windows looked over the 
geranium beds to the grey sea. 

Lafly Stoat was doing crewel work ; a pale, slight, gracefully 
made woman with small straight features, and the very sweetest 
and saddest of smiles. 

'*What young men are there?" said Lady Stoat, now in 
response, still intent on her crewel work. "I have not thought 
about them at all since the happiness of my own treasure was 
secured. By-the-by, I heard from G wen this morning ; she tells 
me she has hopes — Our Mother in heaven has heard my prayers. 

love, my becoming a grandmama I It is what I long so 
for !— just a silly old grandmama spoiling all her pets 1 X feel X was 
born to be a grandmama I " 

** I am so gladj how very charming I " murmured Lady Dolly, 
vaguely and quite indifferent. I am so terribly afraid Yere wont 
please, and I am so afraid of this affair with Corr6ze." 

" What affair ? with whom ? " asked Lady Stoat of Stitchley, 
waking from her dreams of buiug a grandmama. 

Wnereon she told it, making it look very odd and very had 
indeed, in the unconscious exaggeration which accompanied Lady 
Dolly's talk, as inevitably as a great streak of foam precedes and 
follows the track of a steamer. 

Lady Stoat was rather amused than shocked. 

"It is very like Gorrdze, and he is the most dangerous man in 
the world ; everybody is in love with him ; Gwendolen was, hut 
all that is nothing ; it is not as if he wore one of us*** 

" He is one of us ! He goes everywhere I " 

*'Oht goes 1— well; that is hecaose people like to ask him— 
society is a pigstyc — but all that does not alter his heing a singer." 

" Uc is a marquis, you know, they say 1 * 

" All singers are marquises, if you like to believe them. My 
dear Dolly, you cannot bo serious in being afraid of Corr^ze ? If 
you are, all the more reason to marry her at once.** 

" She is not the style that anybody likes at all nowadays," 
replied Ijady Dolly, in a sort of despair. " She is not the style of 
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the day at all, yon know. Slie has great natural distinction, but I 
don't think people oare for that, and they like chien* She will 
always look like a gentlewoman, and they like us best when wo 
don't. I have a conviction that men will bo afr:\i<l of her. T3 
there anything more latal ? Vero will never look like a hdh petite, 
in a tea-gown, and smoke, never I She has gone a hundred years 
back, bemg brought up by that horrid old woman. You could 
fancy her going to be guillotined in old lace like Harie-Antoiiiette. 
What can I do?" 

" Keep her with you six months, dear," said the friend, who 
was a woman of some humour, " And I don't think poor Marie- 
Antoinette had any laoe left to wear.** 

"Of course I must keep her with me,** said Lody Dolly with 
cxaf^peration^ who was not a woman of humour^ and who did not 
see the jest. 

Lady Stoat reflected a moment. She liked arranging things, 
whether fh^ oIoeelT ooncemed her or not. 

" There is the Chambrde*s son ? " she said hesitatingly. 

" I know ! But they will wa&t such a dower^ and Yere haa 

nothing — nothing ! " 

** But if she be a beauty ? ** 

" She will be beautiful ; she won*t be a beauty ; not in the way 
men like now. She will alw^ look cold.** 

" Do they dislike that? ifot in their wive?, T think ; my Gwen 
looks very cold," said her friend ; then added with an innocent im- 

passiveness, "You might marry her to Jura." 
Lady Dolly laughed and coloured. 

"Poor Jack! He hates the very idea of marriage ; I don't 
think he will ever " 

" They all hate it," said Lady Stoat tranqnilly. « But they do 
it when they arc men of position ; Jura will do it like the rest. 
What do you think of Serge Zouroff ? ** 

Lady Dolly this time did not laugh ; she turned white under- 
neath Fiver's bloom; her pretty spark linj; eyes glanced uneasily. 

" ZonrolT ! " she repeated vaguely, " Zo-irolT ! " 

" I think I should try," answered Lady Stoat calmly. " Yes ; 
I do think I should try. By the way, take her to Felicity ; you 
aro going there, are you not ? It would be a great ttiing for you, 
dear, to marry her this year ; you would find it such a bore in the 
season ; don't / know what it is ! And for you, so young as you 
arc, to go to balls with a demoiselle d marierl — ^my poor UtUe puss, 
you would die of it." 

" I am sure I shall as it is 1 " said Lady Dolly ; and her nerres 
gave way, and ahe cried. 

"lUe Zouroff marry her," said Lady Stoat soothUigly, aa if 
the were pouring out drops of chloral for a fretful child. 

"Make Zouroff 1 " echoed Lady Di'lly, with a certain intonation 
that led Lady Stoat to look at her quickly. 
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"Efes she done naughty things that she has not told mo," 
thought her confidante. " No, I do not fancy so. Poor little pussy I 
she is too silly not to be transparent." 

Aloud, Bhe said merely—* 
Zouroff is middle-a^ nov; Kadine would \» glad to see Him 
take any one ; she would not oppose it. He must many some 
time, and I don't know anybody else so good as he." 

Good 1 " ejaculated Lady Dolly faintly. She was still startled 
and agitated, and strove to hide that she was so. **Vere would 
never,^ she murmured; "you don't know her; she is the most 
dreadful child " 

** Yon must hring her to me," said Lady Stoat. 

Slio was very successful with girls. She never scolded them ; 
she never ridiculed them ; she only influenced them in a gentle, 
imperceptible, sore way that, little by little, made them feel that 
love and honour were silly things, and that all that really mattered 
was to have rank and to be rich, and to be envied by others. 

Lady Stoat never said this ; never sai<l, indeed, anything 
approaching it, but all girls that she took any pains with learned 
it by heart, nevertheless, as the gospd of thdr genemtion. 

It was her own reli^on ; she only taught what she honestly 
believed. 

A little comforted, Lady Dolly left her calming presence ; met 
her little duke and breakfasted with him merrily at an hotel, and 
drove baek to her own ehSiki to dress for a diimer at the Haison * 
Normande. 

The doors of F(3licite would not open imtil the first day of Sep- 
tember, and there were still some dozen days of August yet to 
pass, and on those days Vere was to be seen occasionally by her 
mother's side on the beach, and in the villas^ and at the races at 
DeauTille, and was olad by the clever directions of Adiienne in 
charming, youthful dresses as simple as they wew elegant. She 
was taken to the Casino, where the high-born young girls of her 
own age read, or worked, or played with the jyetits chevaux ; she 
was made to walk up and down the planks, where her innocence 
brushed the shoulders of GUse-nne-Oroute^ the last new villany out 
in woman, and her fair cheeks felt the same sunbeams and breese 
that fell on all the faded pechcs d quinze sous. She was taken to 
the bal des Mhes, and felt a pang that was older tlian her years at . 
seeing those little frizzed and furbelowed flirts of live, and those 
yain uttle simpering dandies of three. 

^'Oht Uie poor, poor little children I she thought; they will 
never know what it is to be young I " 

She, even in monastic old Bulmer,had been left a free, open-air, 
natural, honest child's life. Her own heart here was oppressed and 
lonely. She missed her faithful old friends ; she took no pleasure 
in the romp and racket that was nnmd her; she understood very 
little of all that she saw, bat the mere sight of it hurt her. SooietVt 
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to this untutored child of the Northumbrian moors, looked so gro- 
tesque and 80 vulgar. I'hia Trouvillo mob of fine ladies and 
adventuresses, princes and blacklegs, ministers and dentists, reign- 
ing sovereigns and queens of the theatres, seemed to her a Satur- 
nalia of Folly, and its laugh hurt her more than a blow would have 
done. 

Her mother took her out but little, and the less that she went 
the less troubled she was. That great mass of varicoloured, noisy 
life, so pretty as a spectacle, but so deplorable as humanity, dis- 
mayed and offended her. She heard that these ladies of Deauville, 
with their painted brows, their high voices, their shrill laughter, 
their rickety heels, were some of the greatest ladies of Europe ; 
but, to the proud temper and the delicate taste of the child, they 
seemed loathsome. 

" You are utterly unsympathetic 1 " said her mother, disgusted, 
" frightfully unsympathetic 1 You are guindie, positive, puritan I 
You have not a grain of adaptability. I read the other day some- 
where that Madame Recamier, who was always called the greatest 
beauty of our great-grandmothers' times, was really nothing at all 
to look at — quite ordinary ; but she did smile so in everybody's 
face, and listen so to all the bores, that the world pronounced her 
a second Helen. As for you— handsome though you are, and you 
really are quite beautiful, they say — ^you look so scornful of every- 
thing, and so indignant at any little nonsense, that I should not 
wonder in the least if you never even got called a beauty at all" 

Lady Dolly paused to see the effect of the most terrible pre- 
diction that it was in female power to utter. Vere was quite un- 
moved ; she scarcely heard. 

She was thinking of that voice, clear as the ring of gold, which 
had said to her — 

" Keep yourself unspotted from the world." 
" If the world is nothing better than this, it must be very easy 
to resist it," she thought in her ignorance. 

She did not know that from these swamps of flattery, intrigue, 
envy, rivalry, and emulation there rises a miasma which scarcely 
the healthiest lungs can withstand. She did not know that though 
many may be indifferent to the tempting of men, few indeed are 
Unpenetrable to the sneer and the smile of women ; that to live 
four own life in the midst of the world is a harder thing than it 
was of old to withdraw to the Thebaid; that to risk "looking 
strange" requires a courage perhaps cooler and higher than the 
soldier's or the saint's; and that to stand away from the contact and 
the custom of your "set" is a harder and a sterner work than it 
was of old to go into the sanctuary of La Trappe or Port Royal. 
Autres temps, autrea mceurs — but we too nave our martyrs. 
F61icit6 was a seaside ch&teau of the Princes Zouroff, which 
tbey had bought from an old decayed French family, and had 
transformed into a veritable castle of fairy-land. They came to it 
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for about three months in asmany^'oar?;; hut for beauty and love- 
liness it had no equal, even amougst the many summer holiday- 
houses scattered up and down the green coast^ from Etretat to the 
Rochera de Oalyaaos. This year it vnm full of people: tibe Pdn- 
cess Nadine Ndlaguinc was keeping open bouse there for her 
brother Sergiua Zouroff. White -sailed yachts anchored in its bay ; 
chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods; riding parties and 
driving parties made its avenues bright with colour and movement; 

groups like Watteau pictures wandered in its gardens ; there was a 
ttle troupe of actors from Paris for its theatre ; life went like a 
song; and Serge Zouroff would have infinitely preferred to be 
alone with some handsome Tschigan women ana many flagpns (tf 
brandy. 

Madame Ndlaguine was a little woman, who wore a wig that 
bad little pretence about it; and smoked all day long, and read 
saletis with MSt^ Mid often talked them ; yet Madame N^laguine 
could be a power in politics when she chose, could cover herself 
with diamonds and old laces, and put such dignity into her tiny 
person that she once crushed into utter nervousness a new-made 
empress, whom she considered yaniish. She was wonderfully 
clercr, wonderfully learned; she was cunning, and she oould be 
cruel, yet she had in her own way a kind heart ; she was a great 
musician and a great mathematician ; she had been an ambassa- 
dress, and had distinguished herself at great courts. She had had 
many intrigues of aU kindfl^ but had never been compromised by 
any one of tbem. She was considerably older tiian ber brother, 
and seldom approved of him. 

" On pent se debaucher, mnis on doit se debaucher avec de Vcsprit/* 
she would say : and the modern wavs of vice seemed to her void of 
wit. You are not even amused,** she woidd add. " If you were 
amused one could comprehend, but you are not. Tou spend your 
fortunes on creatures that you do not even like ; you spend your 
nights in gambling that does not even excite you ; you commit 
vulgarities that do not even divert you, only because everybody 
else does the same ; you caricature monstrous vices so that you 
make even those no longer terrible, but ridiculous ; and if you fight 
a duel you manage to make it look absurd, you take a surgeon with 
you I You have no passions. It is passion that dignifies hfo, and 
you do not know anything about it, any of you ; you know only 
infamy. And infamy is always so dull; it is never educated. Why 
do you copy Yitellius ? Because yon lutve not the wit to be dtber 
Horace or Cassar." 

But Sergius Zouroff did not pay any heed to his cleverer sister. 
His Uralino mines, his vast plains of wheat, his forests and farms, 
his salt and his copper, and all that he owned, were treasures well- 
nigh inexhaustible, and although prodigal he was slirewd. He was 
not a man to be easily ndned, and, as long as bis great wealth and 
bis great position fgrn bim % place that was almost royal in tiie 
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locicty of Europe, he knew rery well that he could copy Vitcllius 
as he chose without drawing any chastisement on him. In a cold 

and heavy way he had talent, and with that talent he contrived to 
indulge all excesses in any vice that tempted him, yet remain 
without that social stigma that has marked before now princes 
wholly royal. 

"EveTywhero they are glad to see me, and everybody would 
marry me to-morrow," he would say, with a shrug of his shouldersj 
when his sister rebuked him. 

To Felicit6 drove Lady Dolly with Vere by her side. Vere had 
heen given a white dress and a broad hat with white drooping 
feathers ; she looked yery pale, her mother suppoied it was mtn 
excitement. 

She thought it the moment to offer a little maternal advice. 
** Now, dear, this will be quite going into the world for you. Do 
•remember one or two things. Do try to look less grave ; men hate 
» serious woman. And u you want to ask anything, don't come 
to me, because I'm always busy; ask Adricnne or l ily Stoat. 
You have seen what a sweet dear motherly creature she is. She 
won't mind telling you anything. There is a charming girl there, 
too, an American heiress, Fuschia Leach ; a horrible name, but a 
VsTfAj creature, and very clever. Watch her and leam all you can 
from her. Totrf Panii lost its head after her utterly this last 
winter. She'll many anybody she chooses. Pray don't make me 
ashamed of you. Don't be sensational, don't be stupid, don't bo 
pedantic ; and, for mercy's sake, don't make any scenes. Never 
look sussed; never wow a dislike to anybody; never seem 
shocked, if you feel so. Be civil all round, it's the safest way in 
society ; and pray don't talk about mathematics and the Bible. I 
don't know that there's anything more I can tell you : you must 
find it'all out for yourself. The world is like whist, reading can't 
teach it Try not to blunder, tha^s all, and— do irotoh fuschia 
Leach." 

** Is she so very beautiful and good ? " 

" Good ?" echoed Lady Dolly, desorieniSe and impatient. "I 
don't know, I am sure. No, I shouldn't think she was, by any 
means. She doesn't go in for that. She is a wonderM social 
success, and men rave about her. That is what I meant. If you 
watch her she m ill do you more good than I could if I liad patience 
to talk to you for ever. You will see what the girl of your time 
must be if she want to please." 

Yere's heautiM mouth curled contemptuously. 

" I do not want to please.** 

" That is an insane remark,** sdd Lady Dolly coldly. " If you 
don't, what do you live for ? " 

Vere was silent. At dark old Buhner she had been taught 
that there were many other things to live for, but she was afraid to 
say so« lest she shoiUd be ^ pedaatio " ^gsin. 
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"That is just the sort of silly thing I hate to hear a girl say, or 
a woman cither. Americans never say such things," said Lady 
Dolly with vivacious scorn. " It's just like your father, who 
always would go out in the rain when dinner was ready, or read to 
somebody who had the scarlet fever, or give the best claret to a 
ploughboy with a sore throat. It is silly ; it is unnatural. You 
should want to please. Why were wo put in this world ? " 

" To make others happier," Vere suggested timidly, her eyes 
growing dim at her father's name. 

" Did it make me happier to have the scarlet fever brought home 
to me ? " said Lady Dolly, irrelevantly and angrily. " That is just 
like ix>0T Vcro's sort of illo^rical reasonings ; I remember them so 
wdl. You are exactly like him. I despair of you, I quite despair 
of you, unless Fuschia Leach can convert you." 

" Is she my age ? " 

" A year or two older; I think ; she is perfect now ; at five and 
twenty she will be hideous, but she will dress so well it won't 
matter. I know for a fact, that she refused your cousin Mull last 
month. She was very right ; he is awfully poor. Still, she'd have 
been a duchess, and her father kept a bar ; so it shows you what 
she can do." 

" What is a bar ? " 

"Ohl pray don't keep asking me questions like that. You 
make my nead whirl. A bar is where they sell things to drink ; 
and her brothers have a great pig-killing place 'down west/ 
wherever that is." 

" And she refused my cousin ! " 

" Dear, yes 1 This is the charming topsy-turvy world we live 
in — you will get used to it, my dear. They made a fuss because a 
tailor got to Court last year, I am sure I don't know why they 
did ; if he'd been an American tailor nobody'd have said anything ; 
they wouldn't even have thought it odd. All the world over you 
meet them ; they get in the swim somehow; they have such heaps 
of money, and their women know how to wear things. They 
always look like — what they shouldn't look like — to be sure ; but 
so most of us do, and men prefer it." 

Vere understood not at all j but she did not venture again to 
ask for an explanation. 

Her mother yawned and brushed the flics away pettishly, and 
called to Lord Jura, who was riding beside their carriage, and had 
lagged a trifle behind in the narrow sandy road that ran level be- 
tween green hedges. The high metal roof and gilded vanes of 
Felicity were already shining above the low rounded masses of 
distant woods. It stood on the sea-coast, a little way from Villers- 
sur-Mer. 

Vere did not understand why Lord Jura always went with 
them as naturally as the maids did and the dressing-boxes ; but he 
vas kind, if a little rough. She liked him. Only why did her 

1 
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mother call him Jack, and quarrel with him 80, and y«i want himl 

always with her ? 

Vere thought about it diuily, vaguely, perplexedly, especially 
when she saw the frank, blue eyes of Jura looking at herself, hard, 
and long, with a certain sadnesB and impatienoe m the gaie^ as if 
he pitied her. 

The reception at FelicKe seomcd to Yere to ho a whirl of bright 
hues, pretty faces, and amiable words. The Princess Nadine 
N^laguine was out ou the terrace with her guests, aud tbo Princess 
kissed her with efldrion, and told her she was like a Gainsborough 
lit ire. The Princess herself was a fairy-like little woman, with 
a bright odd Calmuck face and two little brown eyes as briglit as a 
marmoset's. Vere was presented to so many people that she could 
not tell one from another, and she was glad to be left in her room 
while her mother, having got into a wonderM gold-emhroidered 
Wattean saoque that she called a tea-gown, went to rejoin the 
other ladies amongst the rosea and the perfomes, and the late after- 
noon light. 

When Vcrc herself, three hours later, was dressed for dinner, 
and told to tap at her mother's door, she did not feel nerrous, be- 
cause it was not in her nature to be easily made so, but she felt 

oppressed and yet cnrious. 

She was going into the world. 

And the counsels of Corrczo haunted hor. 

Lady Dolly said sharply, " CJomo in 1 " and Vere entering, be- 
held her mother for the first time in full war-ptdnt and pauoply. 

Lady Dolly looked irizteen herself. She was exquisitely 
painted ; she had a gown cut en conir which was as indecent as tho 
lieart of woman could desire ; jewels sparkled all over her ; sIk! was a 
triumph of art, and looked as exactly like Colifichet of tho lioull'es 
in her last new piece, as even her own soul could aspire to do. 

"What are you staring at, child?" she asked of Vere, who had 
turned rather pale. " Don*t you think I look well ? What is the 
matter?" 

"Nothing," said Vere, who could not answer that it hurt her 
to see 80 much of her mother's anatomy nnyelled. 

"Tou look as if you saw a ghost," said Lady Dolly impatiently^ 

" you have such a horrid way of staring. Come 1 " 

Vere went silently by her side down the wide staircase, lighted 
by black marble negroes holding golden torches. After the silence, 
the stillness, the gloom, of her Korthnmbrian home, with the old 
servants moving slowly through the dim oak-panneUed passages, 
the brilliance, the luxury, the glittering lustre^ the vtent of 
Fdlicitd seemed like a goi^eous spectacle. She woidd have liked to 
have stood on that grand staircase, amongst tho hothouse flowers, 
and looked on it all as on a pageant. But her mother swept on 
into the dmwing-rooms, and vere heard a little murmur of 
admiration, which she did not dream was for herselt 
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Lady Dolly in her way was an artist, and she had known the 
right thing to do when slic liad had Vere clad in white cachemire, 
with an old silver girdle oi Genaan work, and in tho coila of hei 
hair a single silver arrow. 

Yeie was perfect in her stately, serious, yet childlike grace; 
and the women watching her enter felt a pang of enyy. 

Sergius ZourofF, her host, advancing, murmured .a " dwinement 
hdle!" and Lady 8toat, watching from a distant sofa, thought to 
herself, " What a lovely creature 1 really it is trying for poor little 

Vere went In to her first neat dinner. She said little or 

nothing. She listened and wcmdercd. Where she aat she could 

not see her mother nor any one she knew. The young French 
diplomatist who took her in tried to make himself agreeable to her, 
but she rephed bv monosyllables. lie thought how stupid these 
lovely inginue$ always were. He had not* the open sesame of 
Cc rrSze to the young mute soul. 

Dinner over, Lady Stoat took possession of her in the charming 
motherly affectionate way for Iiich she was celebrated with young 
girls. But even Lady btoat did not make much way with her j 
Vere's large serious eyes were calmly watching everything. 

" Will you show me which is Miss Leach ? " she said suddenly. 
Lady Stoat lauglicd and pointed discreetly with a fan. 

"Who has told you about Fnschia Loach?" she said amusedly. 
*' I will make you known to her presently ; she may be of use to 
you." 

Ycre's eyes, grave as a child's awakened out of sleep into tho 
glare of gas, fastened where her fan had pointed, and studied Miss 
Leach. {She saw a very lovely person of transparent colouring, of 
very small features, of very slight form, with a skin like delicate 
I)orcelun, an artistic tangle of artistically coloured red gold hair, a 
tiny impertinent nose, and a wonderml expression of mingled 
impudence, shrewdness, audadty, and resolution. This person lia-l 
her feet on an ottoman, her hands behind her head, a rosebud in 
her mouth, and a male group around her. 

**I shall not like her; 1 do not wish to know her,** said Vere 
slowly. 

" My dear, do not say so," said Lady Stoat. " It will sound 
like jealousy, you know — one pretty girl of another—" 

''She is not a lady," said Vere once more. 

"There you are right/* said Lady Stoat. "Very few people 
are, my love, nowadays. But that is just the sort of thing you 
must not say. It will get quoted against you, and make you, 
make you — on I such enemies, my love ! " 

"Does it matter?" said Vere dreamily. She was wondering 
what Currcze would have thought or did think of Miss Fuschia 
Leseh. 

" Does it matter to have enemies 1 ** echoed Lady Stoat ** Ohj 
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my sweet Ycre I docs it matter whether thoro is a pin stickiug into 
one all day? A pin is a Yery Utile thing, no doubt, bat it maket 

ali the difference between cuinfort and discomfort?" 

*' She is not a lady^** said Yere again with a pasBing frown on 
her pretty brows. 

•*0h, my dearl if you wait for that I" Lady Stoat's smile 
ezpresBed that if she did wdt for that she would be more exacting 
than society. " As for not knowing her— nonsense— yon must not 
object to anybody who is in the same house-party with yourself.'* 

" She is extremely pretty," added Lady Stoat. " Those 
American girls so very often are ; hut they arc all like the poupies 
de modiste. The very best of them are only very perfect likenesses 
of the young ladies that try the confections on for us at Fingat's or 
Worth's, and the dress has always a sort of look of being the first 
toilette they ever had. I don't know why, for I bear they dress 
extremely well over there, and should be used to it, but it has that 
look, and they never get rid of it. No, my dear, no j you are right. 
Those new people are not gentlewomen any more than men's 
modem manners are like the Broad Stone of Honour. But do not 
say 60. They will repeat it, and it will not sound kind, and unless 
you can say what is kind, never say anything." 

**I would rather have any one I did not respect for an enemy 
than for a fiiend," said Yere with a child's obstinacy. Lady Stoat 
amiled. 

" Phrases, my love 1— phrases 1 you have 00 much to leaio, my 

child, as yet." 

" I will not learn of Miss Leach." 

''Well, I do not admire her very niuch myself. But then 
Z belong to an old school, you know. I am an old woman, and 
have prejudices," said Lady Stoat sweetly. " Miss Leach has the 
world at her foot, and it amuses her to kick it about like a tennis 
ball, and show her ankles. I dare say you will do the same, love, 
in another six months, only you will not show your ankles. All 
the difference wHl be there." 

And then Lady Stoat, who though she called herself an old 
woman would have been extremely anji^ry if anybody else had called 
her so, thought she had done enough tVtr once for poor little pussy's 
daughter, and turned to her own iittlc mild flirtations with a bald 
and beribboned ambassador. 

Yere was left alone, to look and muse. 

IMen glanced at her and said what a lovely child she was ; but 
they kept aloof from her. They were afraid of an ingiauey and 
there was Fuschia Leach, whose laughter was ringing up to the 
ehandelieis and out to the consenratcffies— Fuschia Leach, who had 
never been an inginue, hut a coquette at three years old, and a 
woman of the world at six. 

Jura alone came up and seated himself by Ycre. 
' " How do you like it ? " he said with an odd little smile. 
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"It is Tery pretty to look at," answered Verc. 

" Ah, to be sure. As good as a play when you're now to it, and 
ftwfuUy like a treadmill when you're not. What do you think of 
FuBobiALeaoh?" 

Vere remembered Lady Stoat's warning, and answered merely^ 

"I think she is handsome," 

" I believe you ; she threw over your cousin Mull, as if ho were 
dirty boots ; so sho does heaps of them. I don't know what it is 
myself; I think It Is lief ebiBek. I always tell DoUy so— T l)eg 
your pardon — I mean your mother.** 

Vere had heard him Bsy Dolly " very often, and did not know 
why ho apologised. 

« My mother admires her?" she said with a little interrogation 
in her Toioe. Jnra laughed. 

" Or says she does. Women always say they admire a reigning 
beauty. It looks well, you know. They all swear Mrs. Dawtry 
is divine, and I'm sure In their hearts they think her rather ugly 
than otherwise.'* 

" Who IS Mrs. Dawtry ? 

^Don't you know? Gh)od heaTensl Buti of ooone, you don't , 
know anything of our world. It's a pity you ever should. Touch 
(itch — what is it the old saw says ? ** 

It was the regret of CorrSze, differently worded. 

" But the world, as you call it, means men and women ? Ik 
must t)e what they make it^ They might make it good if they 
wished," sMd Vere with the seriousness that her mother detested. 

" But they don't wish, you see. That is it," said Jura vrith a 
sigh. " I don't know how it is, when once you are in the swim 
you can't alter things ; you must just go along with the rest One 
does heaps of things one hates only because others do them.** 

" That is very eontemptible," said Vere, with the disdidn that 
became her very well coming on her pretty proud mouth. 

*' I think we are contemptible," said Jura moodily ; and to so 
frank a confession there was no reply or retort posfiible, Vere 
thought. 

^'It is strange ; he said much the same," she murmured, half 
aloud. " Only he said it like a poet» and you— speak in such an 

odd way." 

** How do I speak ? " asked Jura amused. 

" You speak as if words cost too much, and you were obliged to 
use as few and choose as bald ones as you could find; Engush is 
such a beautiful language, if you read Milton or Jeremy Taylor, or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or any of the old divines or diamatisto— " 

She stopped, because Jura laughed. 

" Divines and dramatists ! My dear child, we know nothing 
about such things; we have Stw Albans and French adaptations; 
they'reourreadingofdhdnity and the drama. Wli9Wlis*l|s'that 
talked like a poet while I talk like a sweep?" 
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"I did not say yon talked like a gwoop—and I meant the 

Marquis de Corrdze." 

**Ohl your singer? Don't call him a Marquis. He is the 
X^riuoe of t^ors, that's aH" 

" He Sfl a Marquis/' said Yere, with a certain Goldness. ^ Thej 
were a very great raoo. Tou can see all about it in the 'Lim 
d'Or' of Savoy ; they were like the Marquises Costa de Beaurej^ard, 
who lost everything in 'ninety-two. You must have read M. de 
Beauregard's beautiful book, Un ?umme d'autr^oiaf** 

•* Never heaid<^ It ]>id the tenor teU you aUtbatrabMah?'' 

"Where is mamma. Lord Jnra?** laid vero. ''I am tired of 
fitting here." 

"'ITiat's a facer," thought Jura. "And, by Jove, very well 
given for such a baby. I beg your pardon," he said aloud. " Cor- 
r^ze shall be a prince of the blood, if you wi^ Your mother is 
over there ; bnt 1 donbt if sbe'll thtuik you to go to to ; ahe'a in 
the thick of it with them ; look." 

He meant that Lady Dolly was flirting very desperately, and 
enjoying herself very thoroughly, having nearly as many men about 
her as Miss Fuschia Leach. 

Yen looked, and her ^yes olonded* 

" Then I tUnk I may go to bed. She mrill not misB me. Good 

night." 

" No, she won't miss you. Perhaps other people will." 

** There is no one I know, so how can they V " said Vore inno- 
cently, and rose to go ; bnt Bergins Zonroff, who bad approached in 
the last moment, barred her passage with a smiling deference. 

" Your host will, Mademoiselle Herbert. Docs my poor honse 
weary you, that you think of your own room at ten o'clock." 

"I always go to bed at ten, monsieur," said Yere. "It la 
nothing new for me.*' 

^ Let me ahow yon my flowers flnst,** at last said Prince Zooroff. 
" You know we Bnaaians, bom amidst snow and ice, have a passion 
for tropical houses ; will you not come ? " 

He held out his arm as he spoke. Would it be rude to refuse? 
Vere did not know. She was afraid it would, as he was her host. 

She laid her fingers hedtatingly on his o£fered arm, and was led 
throi^ the rooms by Prince Zouroff. 

Fuschia Leach took her hands from behind her head, and 
stared ; Lady Dolly would have turned pale, if she had not been so 
well painted ; Lady Stoat put her eyeglass up, and smiled. 

Prince Zouroff had a horror of unmarried women, and never had 
been known to pav any sort of attention to one, not even to his 
sister's gnest, Fusohia Leach the irredstible. 

Prince Zouroff was a tall larc^e man of seven and thirty ; loosely 
built, and plain of feature. He liad all the vices, and had them all 
in excess, but ho was a very polished gentleman when he chose ; 
and he was one of the ridiest men in Europe, and his fomily, of 
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which was the )iead» was rery near tlie throne, in rank and 
influence ; for twenty years, ever since he had loft the imperial 
Cor[is do Pages, and shown himself in Paris, driving his team 
of black Orluffs, he had been the idolatry, the aspiration, and the 
dflspdr of aU tiie mottifira of maidens. 

Yere's passage through his drawing-rooms on his arm was a 
spectacle so astonishing, that there was a general lull for a moment 
in the conversation of all his guests. It was a triumph, but Vero 
was wholly unconscious of it; which made her charming in the 
eyes of the giver of it. 

"I think that's a case!" said Miss Fuschia Leach to her 
admirers. She did not care herself. She did not want Zouroff, 
high, and mighty, and rich, and of great fashion though ho was ; 
she meant to die an English dnchess, and she had only thrown oyer 
the unhappy Mull because she had found out ho was poor. " And 
what's the use of being a duchess, if you don't make a splash ? " 
she said very sensibly to his mother, when they talked it over. 
She had flirted with Mull shamelessly, but so she did with scores of 
them; it was her way. She had brought the way from America. 
She had young men about her as naturally aa a rat-catcher has 
ferrets and terriers ; but she meant to take her time hefore choosing 
one of them for good and all. 

"What a heautifol child she is,** thought Piinoe Zouroff, 
**and so indifferent 1 Can she possibly be naughty Dolly's 
daughter?" 

He was interested, and he, being skilled in such ways, easily 
learned the little there was to know about her, whilst ho took her 
through his conserratories, and showed her Japan lilies, Chinese 
blossoms that changed oolour thrioe a day, and orchids adl 
climes and colours. 

The conservatories were really rare, and pleased her; but 
Prince Zouroff did not. His eyes were bold and cold, at once; 
thay were red too, and there was an odour of brandy on his breath 
that came to her through all the scent of the flowers. She did not 
like him. She was j;ravc and silent. She answered what ho 
asked, but she did not care to stay there, and looked round for a 
chance of escape. It dharmed Zouroff^ who was so used to see 
women throw lliemselTes in his path that he firand no pleasure in 
their pprsuit. 

"l)ecidedly she has been not at all with naughty Dolly ! " he 
said to himself, and looked at her with so much undisguised 
admiration in his gaze, that Yere, looking up from the gdden 
blossoms of an Odontoglossum, blushed to the eyes^ and felt angiy, 
she could not very well have told why. 

"Your flowers are magnificent, and I thank you, monsieur; 
bat I am tired, and I will say good night," she said ouickly, with » 
little haughtiness of accent and glance which pleasea Zoiuoff more 
than anything had done for years. 
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"I would not detain you unwillingly, mademoiselle, one 
moment," he said, with a low bow — a bow which had some real 
respect in it. "Fiurdon me, this it your neaiest way. I will say 
to miladi that you were tired. To-morraWy if there be anything 
you wish, only tell me, it shall be yours.** 

He opened a door that led out of the last conservatory on to 
the foot of the great staircase; and Vere, not knowing whether 
she were not breaking all the rules of politeness and etiquette, 
bent her head to him and darted like a swallow up the stairs. 

Sergius Zouroff smiled, and strolled back alone through his 
drawing-rooms, and went up to Lady Dolly, and cast himself into 
a long, low chair by her side. 

'* Ma chere, your lovely daughter did not appreciate my flowers 
or myself. She told me to tell you she was tireiL and lias gone to 
her room. Bhe is beautifult ▼^T beautiful ; but I cannot say that 
she is complimentary.** 

She is only a child,** said Lady Dolly hurriedly ; she was 
half relieved, half frightened. " IShe is rude I " t>he added regret- 
fi]dly. " It is the way she has been brought up. Tou must foigive 
her, she is so young." 

" For<^ive her! Mais de hon cceuri Anything feminine that 
runs away is only too delightful in these times," said the Prince 
coolly. " Do not change her. Do not tease her. Do not try to 
make her like yourself. I prefer her as she is." 

Lady Dolly looked at him quickly. Waa it possible that 
already ? 

Sergius Zouroff was lying back in his chair with his eyes closed. 
He was laughing a little silently, in an unpleasant way that he 
had ; he haa spoken insolently, and Lady Dolly could not resent 
his insolence. 

"You are very kind. Prince," she said as negligently as she 
could behind her fan. " Very kind, to treat a child's boutadcs as 
a girl's charm. She has really seen nothing, you know, shut up 
in that old northern house by the sea; and she is as eccentric as 
if she were eighty years old. Quite odd in her notkm, quite ! " 

** Shall we play ? " said Zouroflf. 

They began to play, mot^t of them, at a little roulette table. 
Musicians were interpreting, divinely, themes of Beethoven's and 
Schumann's ; the great glass halls and marble courts ot the tlowers 
were 'open with all their array of bloom ; the green gardens and 
gay terraces were without in the brilliancy of moonlight ; the sea 
was not a score of yards away, sparkling with phosphorus and 
fitar-rays ; but they were indiflerent to all these things. They 
began to play, and heeded nothing else. The music sounded on 
deaf ears; the flowers breathed out odours on dosed nostrils; the 
summer night spread its loTeliness in vain; and the waters of 
salt wave and inak fountain muimnred on unheeded. Play held 
them. 

F 
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Sergius Zouroff lost plenty of monoy to Lady Dolly, who went 
to "bed at two o'clock, worried and yet ploftsed, anxious and yet 
exultant. 

Yera^ room was placed mest to bers. 

She looked in mlbre pasdng on to her own. The girl lay 
FOtind asleep in the sweet mreamless sleep of her lingering cliiltlhood, 
her hair scattered like gold on the pillows, hiss lioote in the lovely 
grace of a serene and unccHiscious repose. 

Ijady Dolly looked at her as she slept, and an uneasy pang 
shot through her. 

"If he do mean that,** she thought, " I suppose It would be 
horriVl \ And how much too pretty and too innocent slie would 
be for him — the beast ! " 

Then she turned awav, and went to her own chamber, and 
began the toilsome mar^^'aoni of having her perruque un&stened, 
ana her night's preparations for the morning's enamel bei^un. 

To women like Lady Dolly life is a comedy, no doubt, played 
on great stages and to brilliant audiences, and very amusing and 
charming, and ail that : but alas 1 it has two dread passages iu 
each short twenty-four hours ; they are, the bore of being ^ done 
up," and the bore of being " undone ! ** 

It is a Tiinrtyrdoni, b it they bear it heroically, knowing that 
without it they" would bo nowhere ; would be yellow, pallid, 
wrinkled, even perhaps would be flirtation less, unenvied, unre- 
garded, worse than dead t 

If Lady Dolly had said any prajen ohe would htsn MddL 
"ThankGodforPiverl" 



^ CHAITBB VIL 

It was a very pretty life at Felicity. 

The riding parties meeting under the old avenue of Spanish 
cheetnuta and mspendng down the flowering lanes ; the diootlDg 
parties, which were not serious and engrossiug as in ISn^^d, but 

animated and picturesque in the deep old Norman woods ; the 
stately dinner at nine o'clock every night, like a royal bamquet ; 
the music which was so worthy of more attentive hearers than it 
ever got ; the theatre, pretty and pimpant aa a coquette of the 
last century ; the laughter ; the briUiancy ; the personal beauty of 
the women assembled there; all made tlie life at F(51icit<5 charming 
to the eye and the ear. Yet amidst it all Vcre felt very lonely, 
and the only friends she made were in tlie Irish horse that they 
gave her to ride, and in the big llubsian hound that belonged to 
ftinoe Zourofll 

The man thougjht her loToly, but they eoold not get on with 
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her ; the women disliked her as much as they adored, or professed 
to adofe, Fiuohia Loadu 

To Yere, who at Btdmer had been accustomed lo Me life held 
a serious, and even solemn tliin<:!; — who had been accustomed to 
the gravity of age and the melancholy of a se<afaring poor, and i 
the*northern tillers of a thankless soil — nothing seemed so wonder- 
M as ilie perpetual gaietvand levity aiound hm. Was theie snj 
sorrow in the world? Was life only one long laugh? Was it 
right to forget the woes of others as utterly as they were for- 
gotten here? She was always wondering, and there was no one 
to ask. 

* Ton are honiUy In samest, yere," said her mother pettishly. 

•* You should go and Uts with Mr. Gladstone." 

But to Yere it seemed more horrible to be always laughing — 
and laughing at nothing. "When there are all the poor/' she 
thought, ''and ail the animals that sufTer so." She did not under- 
stand that, iR^en these pretty women had sold china and flowers 
at a ihncy fair for a hospital, or subscribed to the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty, they had really done all that they thought 
was required of them, and could dismiss all human and animal pain 
from their minds, and bring then: riding-horses home saddle-galled 
and spur-torn without any compunction. 

To the complete innocence and honesty of the girl's nature the 
discovery of what store the world set on all tldngs which she had 
been taught to hold sacred, left a sickening sense of solitude and 
depression behind it. Those who are little children now will have 
little left to learn when they reach womanhood. The little children 
that aie about vm at afternoon tea and at lawn tennis, that are 
petted by house-parties and romped with at pigeon-shooting, will 
nave little left to discover. They are miniature women already ; 
they know the meaning of many a dubious phrase; tliey know 
the relative value of social positions; they know much of the 
science of flirtation which society has sahstitated for passion ; they 
understand very thoroughly the shades of intimacy, the suggestions 
of a smile, the dcfijces of hot and cold, that may be marked by a 
bow or emphasised with a good-day. All the subtle .science of 
society is learned by them instinctively and unconsciously, as they 
learn Vieadk and German Hmn thdr maids. When they are 
women they will at least never have Eve*s excuse Ibr sin ; they 
will know everything that any tempter could tell them. Perhaps 
their knowledge may prove their safeguard, perhaps not ; perhaps 
without its bloom the fruit to men's taste may seem prematurely 
withered. Another ten years will tell. At any rate tnose we pet 
to-day will he* spared the pang of disillusion when they diall he 
fairly out in a world that they already know with cynical thorough- 
ness — baby La Bruycres and girl-Rochefoucaulds in frills and sashes. 

To Yere Herbert, on the contrary, reared as she had been upon 
gijivc studies and in country loneliiess, the thooks her MtfaS and 
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her fancies received was very cruel. Sometlmos she thought 
bitterly she would have minded nothing if only her mother had 
been a thing she could have reverenced, a creature she could have 
gone to for support and ^mpathy. 

But her mother was the most friyolous of the whole sea of froth 
•round her — of the whole Mvoloaa womanhood about her the Tory 
emptiest bubble. 

Vere, who herself had been cast by nature in the mould to ho 
a noble mother of children, had antique sacred fancies that went 
with the name of mother. Hie mother of the Qracchi, the mother 
of Bonaparte, the motJier of Garibaldi, the many noble maternal 
figures of history and romance, were for ever in her thoughts ; the 
time-honoured word embodied tft her all sacrifice, all nobility, all 
holiness. And her mother was this pretty foolish paint( d toy, with 
folse curia in a tunny drclet, aboye her kohl-washed eyes, witii hef 
heart aet on a cotillon, and her name in the mouths of the clubs ; 
whose god was her tailor, and whose gospel was Zola ; whoso life 
was an opera-bouffe, and who when she costumed for her part in it, 
took " le moindre ejccuae jpour paraitre nwi " The thou|ht of her 
mother, thus, hurt her, as in reTolutious it hurts those who believe 
in Mary to see a Madonna spat upon by a mob. 

Lady Stoat saw thisi and tned, in her £eushion^ to console her 
for it. 

*' My dear, your mother is young still. She must divert herself. 
It would he yeiy hard on her not to he allowed. You must not 
think she la not fond of you because she still likea to waits.** 

Vere's eyes were very sombre as she heard. 
" I do not like to waltz. I never do." 

"No, love? Well, temperaments differ. But 'surely you 
wouldn't he ao emel aa to conaemn your mother only to have your 
inclinations, would you? Dolly was alwi^a full of Am. I think 
you have not fun enough in you, perhapa." 

" But my father is dead." 

"My dear. Queen Auno is dead! Henri Quatre est sur le 
Font-Neuf, What other news will you tell us? I am not saying, 
dear, that you should think less ox your fother's memory. It is 
too sweet of you to feel so much, and very, very rare, alas ! for 
nowadays our children arc so forgetful, and we are so little to them. 
But stiU you know your mamma is young, and so pretty as she is, 
too, no one can expect her to shut herself up as a recluse. Perhaps, 
had you been always with her, things would have been di£fenmt, 
hut She has always been so much admired and so petted hy every 
one that it was only natural — only natural that " 

" She should not want me," said Vere, as Lady Stoat paused for 
a word that should adequately express Lady Dolly's excuses whilst 
preserving Lady Dolly's dignity before her daughter. 

" Oh, my dear, I never meant that^" ihe said haatilyy frbSlBi 
thinking, (M <irriifc / 
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The brilliant Fuschia was inclined to be very fvm!able and 
cordial to the young daughter of Lady Dorothy YaDderdecken, but 
Yete repelled W overtures with a ehUling ooarteey that made Hm 
bright American <*fiwl fixdiah.** 

But Pick-me-up, as she was usually called in the great world, 
was not a person to be deterred by one slight, or by fifty. To 
never risk a rebuff is a golden rule for self-respect ; Init it ia not 
the rule by which new people achieve success. 

Fuschia Leach was delighted with her aooial BOOOeaB, hot aha 
never deceived herself about it. 

Li America her people were " new people "—that is to say, her 
father had made his pile selling cigars and drugs in a wild country, 
and her brothers were making 'a bigger pile killing plga on a 
gigantic scale down west. In New York she and hers were deemed 
"shoddy" — the very shoddiest of shoddy — and were looked coldly 
on, and were left unvisited. But boldly springing over to less 
aenaitive Europe^ thc^ found thcfmaalveB without efi&t received at 
courts and in embassies, and had become fashionable people almost 
as soon as they had had time to buy high-stepping horses and ask 
great tailors to clothe them. It seem^ very funny; it seemed 
quite nnaooonntable, and it bewildered them a Uttles bat Fuschia 
Leach did not lose her head. 

"I surmise I'd best cat the curds while they're sweet," she said 
to herself, and she did eat them. Slio dressed, she danced, she 
made all her young men fetch and carry for her, she flirted, she 
caiM^ht up the waya and wofda and haUta and gnMoea of the great 
world, and adapted heradf to her new sphere with versatile clever- 
ness, but all the same she " pros]iected " with a k&enk eye all the 
land that lay around her, and never deceived herself. 

"I look cunning, and I'm spry, and I cheek him, and Bay 
outrageous things, and he likea it, and so they all go mad on me 
after him," she said to herself; meaning by her pronoun the great 
personage who had first made her the fashion. But she know very 
well that whenever anything prettier, odder, or more "outrageous" 
than herBelf should appear ahe would loae her prostiga in a day, 
and fiU back into the lanka of tha ten thonaaiid Amnloaii gma 
who overrun Europe. 

" I like you," she said to Yere unasked one day, when ahe fbund 
her alone on the lawn. 

"You are very good," nSA Yeie, with the ooldneas of an empress 
of sixty years old. 

" I like vou," reiterated STiss Leach. " I like you because you 
treat 'em like dirt under your feet. That's our way; but these 
Europeans go after men as the squir'ls jump after cobs. Yoa are 
the only one I haye seen that don^^" 

" You are very amiable to praise me," said Vere coldly. 

The lovely Fuschia continued her reflections aloud. 

•( W^'ie just as bad when the Englishmen go over to us ; that's 
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a fact. But with our own men wc ain't ; we just malic kIkh I (lacks 
anid scallyrags of them; they fetch aud carry, and do tiioy're 
told. What s sharp woman your Brother kL and as liriily m a 
lu^did { Now on our side, yon know, tha oid foUn nmr get al 

play like that; theyVo given over." 

" My mother is young " said Vere, more coldly sUU. 

Miss Leach tilted her chair on end. 

•* That's just what's so queer. They are youDg on into any age 
ovwhara. Your moUier'aovw thirty, I suppose f Don't you call 
that old? It's Methnaelali with us. But here yonr grandmothera 
look as cunning as can be, and tbey'rO'aaakitdwaaq^ring-lambsi 

it's the climate, I surmise?" 

Vere did not reply, and Miss Fuschia Lcachj undaunted, coa« 
tinned her meditations aloud. 

Tou haven't had many affiui% I think ? Yoa^ not.reaUy oat» 
aiayou?" 

"No-alTairs?" 

** Heart afl'airs, you know. Dear mo ! why before I was your 
age, I was engaged to James Fluke Dyson, down Boston way. 
"Are you to marry him, then?** 

" Me f No — ^thanks 1 I never meant to marry him. He did 
to go about with, and it made Victoria Bokcr right mad. Then 
mother came to Europe : he and I vowed constancy and exchanged 
rings and hair and all that, and we did write to each other each 
midl, till I got to Paris; then I got mere alack, and I disremem- 
hered to ask when the mails went out ; soon after wa heard he had . 
hurst up ; wasn't it a piece of luck ? " 

"I do not understand.** 

" Piece of luck wo came to Europe. I might have taken him 
over there. He was a fine young man, only he hadnH the way 
your men have; not their cheek either. His fathcr'd always heen 
thought one of the biggest note-shaver.s in N'York City. They say 
it was the f^ill in silver broke him* auy way, poor James he's a 
clerk in a tea-store now.'* 

Yere looked at her In speechless surprise ; FSok*me»up laughed 
all the more. 

" Oh, they are always at seesaw like that in our country. He'll 
make another pile, I dare say, by next year, and tliey'll all get on 
their legs again. Tour people^ when they are bowled over lie 
down ; ours jump up ; I aunuae ifa ths dimata. I like your men 
best, though ; they look such swells, even when they're in blanket 
coats and battered old hats, such as your cousin MuU wears." 

"Is it true that Frank wished to succeed Mr. James Fluke 
Dyson ? " Vere asked after a sore struggle witii her disgust. 

«« Who's Frank?" 
My cousin, Mull.* 

"Is he Frank? Dear life! I always thought dukes were 
4Qk«^eT«nl|»th«hoBWQf tbflirlu^^ Yes^ hewaathat s^t 
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on me — tliere, they all are, but he*a the worst I ever saw. I said 
no, but I could whistle him back. I'm most sorry I did say no. 
Dukes don't grow on every apple-bough s only he's poor, they 
Bay——" 

'*He ii poor,'* aaid Veie oddly. Her di^gwl oonqiuriiig all 

amusement. 

" When I came across the Pond," said Miss Leach, continuing 
her own reflections, "I B^d to mother *ril take nothing but a 
duke.' I always had a kind o* fancy for a duke. There's such 
a few of them. I saw an old print onoe in the Broadway, €i a 
Duchess of Northumberland, holding her coronet oat in botii hands. 
I said to myselt then, iliat was how I'd be taken someday " 

" Do you think duchesses hold their coronets in their hands, 
then?* 

"Well, no; I Me ihey dont; but I suppose ciiie would in a 

^cture?" 

"I think it would look very od^l, even in a picture." 

"What's the use of having one, then? There aren't corona- 
tions every day. They tell me your cousin might be rolling if he 
liked. Is it true he'd have five hundred pooiias sfterling a day il 
he bored for coal? One oould live on that. 

He would never peimit the forest to he touched to save his 
life!" said Vere indignantly, with a frown and a flush. "The 
forests are as old as the days of Hengist and Horsa ; the wild bulls 
are in them and the red deer ; men crept there to die after Otter- 
hooroe ; under one of the oaks, King Jamea flaw Johnie Arm- 
fltrong." 

Fuschia Leach showed all her pretty teeth. " Very touchin*, 
but the coal was under them beluro that, I guess! Tiiat's much 
more to the point. 1 come from a business-country. If he'll hear 
reaflon ahont that ooaly rm not sore I wonH think twice ahont your 
ONuin.** 

Yere, without ceremony, turned away* She felt angry teen 

swell her throat and rise into her eyes. 

" Oh, you turn up your nose I " said Fuschia Leach vivaciously. 
"You think it atrocious that new folks should carry olf your 
brothers, and oonsins, and friends. Well, Fd like to know wherePe 
it worse than all yoor big nobility going down at our feet for our 
dollars ? I don't say your English do it so much, but they do do 
it, your younger sons, and all that small fry ; and abroad we can 
buy the biggest and best titles in all Europe for a few hundred 
thousand douars a year. 2%afs real mean 1 2?haf« blacking boots, 
if you please. Men with a whole row of crusaders at their backer 
men as count their forefathers right away into Julius Caesar's times, 
men that had uncles in the Ark with Noah, they're at a Yankee 
pile like flies around molasses. Wal, now," said the pretty Ameri- 
can, with her eyes lighting fiercely and with sparks of mom flash- 
ing out from them, ^ Wal, now, you^ all of you that proud thai 
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you beat Lucifer, but as far as I see tlicre aren't much to be proud of. 
We're shoddy over there. If we went to Boston we wouldn't get 
a drink, outside an hotel, for our lives. KTork, neither, don't 
think hecau^e a man's struck ile he'll go to heaven with Paris 
thrown in ; but look at all your big folk ! Pray what do they do the 
minute shoddy comes their way over the pickle-fit ld ? Why they 
just eat it 1 Kiss it and cat it I Do you guess we're such fools we 
don't see that? Why your Norman blood and Domesday Book 
and all the net of i^— pray hasn't it married Lily Peart, whose 
father kept the steamboat hotel in Jersey dtj, and made his pile 
selling soothers to the heathen Chinee? Who was your Mar- 
chioness of Bnowdon if she weren't the daughter of old Sam Salmou 
the note-shaver? Who was your Duchesse de Dagobert, if she 
weren't Aurelia Twine, with seventy million dollars made in two 
years out of oil ? Who was your Princess Buoudelmare, if not 
Lotty Miller, who was bom in Nevada, and baptized with gin in a 
miner's pannikin ? We know 'em all 1 And Blue Blood's taken 
'em because they had cash. That's about it 1 Wal, to my fancy, 
there aren't much to be proud of anyhow, and it aren't only us that 
need be laughed at." 

" It is not," said Vcrc, who bad listened in bewilderment, 
" There is very much to be ashamed of on both sides." 

"Shame's a big thing — a four-horse concern," said the other 
with some demur. ** But if any child need be ashamed it is not 
this child. There's a woman in Home, Anastasia W. Crash ; her 
father's a coloured person. After the war ho turned note-shaver 
and made a pile; Anastasia aren't coloured to signify; she looks 
like a Creole, and she's handsome. It got wind in Kome that she 
was going there, and had six million dollars a year safe ; and she 
has that ; it's no lie. Well, in a week she could pick and choose 
amongst the Roman princes as if they were bilberries in a hedge, 
and she's taken one that's got a name a thousand years old ; a 
name that every school-girl reads out in her history-books when 
she reads aboat the popes I Hiero I And Anastai^ W« Crash is 
a coloured person with us ; with us we would not go in the «ame 
car with her, nor eat at the same table with her. What do tou 
think of that?" 

**! think your country is very liberal ; and that your * coloured 
person ' has revenged all the crimes of the Borgias." 

The pretty American looked at her suspiciously. 

" I guess I don't understand you,** she said a little milkily. ** I 
guess you're very deep, aren't you ? " 

" Pardon me," said Vere, weary of the conversation ; " if you 
will excuse me I will leave you now, we are going to ride——** 

" Bide ? Ah I That* s a thing I don't cotton to anyhow," said 
1^ Fuschia Leach, who had found that her talent did not lie that 
way, and could never bring herself to comprclieud how princesses 
and duchesses could find any pleasure in tearing over bleak fields 
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and jumi^iig scratdhing hedges. A calori/hre at elghfy degrees 

always, a sacque from Sir;mdin*8, an easy chair, and a dozen young 
men in various stages of admiration around her, that was her idea 
of comfort. Everything out of doors mado her chilly. 

She watched Vera pass away, and laughed, and yet fUt sorry. 
She herself was the rage because she was a groat beauty and a 
great flirt ; because she had been signalled for honour by a prince 
whose word was law ; because she was mado for the age she lived in, 
with a vulgarity that was chic, and an audacity that was unrivalled, 
and a delightnu mingling of utter ignorance and intense shrewd- 
neas, of slavish submission to fashion and daring eccentricity in 
expression, that made her to the jaded palate of the world a social 
caviare, a moral absinthe. Exquisitely pretty, perfectly dressed, 
as dainty to look at as porcelain, and as common to talk to as a 
camp fbllower, she, like many of her nation, had found herself, to 
her own surprise^ an object of adoration to that great world of 
which she had known nothinci:, except from the imaginative columns 
of " own correspondents." But Fuschia Leach was no fool, as she 
said often herself, and she felt, as her eyes followed Vere, that this 
calm cold child, witii her great contemptuous eyes and her tranquU 
voice, had something she had not; something that not all the art 
of Mr. Worth could send with his confections to herself. 

" My word ! I think I'll take Mull just to rile her I " she thought 
to herself; and thought, too, for she was good-natured and less vain 
than she looked : " Perhaps she'd like me a little bit then — and 
then, again, perhaps she wooldill*' 

" That girl's worth five hundred of me, and yet they don't see 
it 1 " she mused now, as she pursued Vere's shadow ^vith her eyes 
across the lawn. She knew very well that with some combination 
of scarlet and orange, or sage and maize upon her, in some miracle 
of vdvet and silk, with a cigarette in her month, a thousand little 
onrls on her fordiead, tiie last slang on her lips, and the last news 
on her ear, her own generation would find her adorable while it 
would leave Vere Herbert in the shade. And yet she would sooner 
have been Vere Herbert; yet she would sooner have had that 
subtle^ nameless, unattainable something " which no comUnation 
of scarlet and orange, of 8aa:e and of maize, was able to fjc9B, no 
imitation or effort for half a lifetime would teach. 

"We don't raise that aort somehow our way," she reflected 
wistfully. 

She let the riding party go out with a sigh of envy — ^the slender 
figure of Vera fisremost on a mare that f«w caied to mount— and 
went henelf to drive in a little hasket-carrisge with the Princess 
N^laguine, accompanied by an escort of her own more intimate 
adorers, to call at two or three of the maisonettes scattered along 
the line of the shore between 1^ elicits and Villers. 

** Strikes me Fll have to take that duke after aU," aho thought to 
haraelf; he vould oome to her iign, ahe knewtaa a hawk tothelura 
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That day Princo Zouroff rodo by Ycro's side, and i-aid her many 
oomplimento on her riding aud other things j but she scarcely 
betid them. Sh« knew m ooold xide anythmg^ m die told bim ; 
and she thought every one could who loved hones; and then she 
barely heard the rest of his pretty speeches. She was thinking, 
with a bewildered disgust, of the woman whom Francis Herbert^ 
Duke of Mull and Cantire, was willing to make her cousin. 

Stie hed not eomprehended one tithe of Fiok-me-up's jargon, 
but she had understood the menace to the grand, old, sombre border 
forests about Castle Herbert, which she loved with a loTOOnljBeOQnd 
to that she felt for the moors and woods of Bulmer. 

"I would sooner see Francis dead than see him touch those 
trees 1" she thought, with what her mother oalled her terrible 
euneetneeSt And she was so absorbed in thinking of the shame 
of such a wife for a Herbert of Mull, that she never noticed the 
glances Zouroff gave her, or dreamed that the ladies who rode with 
her were saying to each other, Is it possible? Can he be 
serions?" 

Yerc had been aooustomed to rise at six and go to bed at ten, to 
spend her time in serious studies or open-air exercise. She was bc' 
wildercd by a day which began at one or two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and ended at cockcrow or later. She was harassed by the sense 
of being perpetually exhibited and unceasingly critioisecL Speak- 
ing little herself, she listened, and observed, and began to understand 
all that Corr^zo had vaguely warned her against; to see the rancour 
underlying the honeyed words ; the enmity concealed by the cordial 
smile { the hateexpreeeed in praise ; the c^ort masked in ease ; the 
endless strife and calumny, and cnielty, and small conspiracies 
which make up the daily life of men and women in society. Most 
of it was still a mystery to her ; but much she saw, and grew 
heartsick at it. Light and vain temperaments hud their congenial 
atmosphere in the world of fashion, but hers was neither light nor 
Tain, and the falseness of it all oppressed her. 

<<Yoiiai»ft little Fttiitao* my dear r* said Lady Stoat, smiling 
at her. 

'*Fray be anything else rather that thatl" said Lady Dolly 
pettishly. Everybody bates it. It ankes jm look priggish and 
conodted, and nobody believes in it W9a, That ever • child of 
mbio should have such ideas ! " 

" Yes. It 18 very funny ! " said her dear Adine quietly. " You 
neglected her eduoiUion, pussy. She is certainly a little Puritan. 
But we should not laugh al mi; lia these days it is really very 
interesting to see a girl who OSnblnsh, and who doss not understand 
the French of the Petits Jourmim, thoqghahA kiowa the Franoh of 

Marmontel and of Massilli.n." 

Who cares for Marmontel and Massillon? " said Lady Dolly in 
diss^^ 

ShtntB flatteiedby the ioeeett of Toe M»beanty,aBd ini- 
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tated by ber failure as a coiupanionaLlc creatare. She was 
triumphant to see the impression made by the girrs blending of 
sculptural calm and childlike lovelinessi She was infuriated a 
hundred times a day by Yere's obduracy, coldness, and unwise 
directness of speech. 

"It is almost imbecility," thought Lady Dolly, obliged to 
apologise continually for some misplaced sincerity or obtuse neg- 
ligence with which her daughter had oflfended people. 

" You should never froisser other people ; never, never I " said 
Lady Dolly. *' If Nero, and what-was-her-name that began with 
an M, were to come in your world, you should be civil to them ; you 
should be charming to them, bo long as they were people that were 
received. Nobody is to judge for themselves, never. If society is 
with you, then you are all right. Besides, it looks so much prettier 
to bo nice and charitable and all that ; and besides, what do you 
know, you chit?" 

Vere was always silent under these instrnctions ; they were but 
little imderstood by her. When she did froisser people it was 
generally because their consciences gave a sting to her simple frank 
words of which the young speaker herself was quite unconscious. 

"Am I a Puritan?" Vere thought, with anxious self-examin- 
ation. In history she detested the Puritans ; all her sympathies 
were with the other side. Yet she began now to think that, if the 
Stuart court ever resembled Felicity the Puritans had not perhaps 
been so very far wrong, 

Felicit6 was nothing more or worse than a very fashionable 
house of the period ; but it was the world in little, and it hurt her, 
bewildered her, and in many ways disgusted her. 

If she had been stupid, as her mother thought her, she would 
have been amused or indifferent ; but she was not stupid, and she 
was oppressed and saddened. At Bulmer she had been reared to 
think truth the first law of life, modesty as natural to a gentle- 
woman as cleanliness, delicacy and reserve the attributes of all good 
breeding, and sincerity indispensable to self-respect. At F^licitd, 
who seemed to care for any one of these things ? 

Lady Stoat gave them lip-service indeed, but, with that excep- 
tion, no one took the trouble even to render them that questionable 
homage which hypocrisy pays to virtue. 

In a world that was the really great world, so far as fashion 
went and rank (for the house-party at F61icit6 was composed of 
people of the purest blood and highest station, people very ex- 
clusive, very prominent and very illustrious), Vere found things 
that seemed passing strange to her. "When she heard of pro- 
fessional beauties, whose portraits were sold for a shilling, and 
whose names were as cheap as red herrings, yet who were received 
at court and envied by princesses ; when she saw that men were 
the wooed, not the wooers, and that the art of flirtation was 
reduced to a tournament of effrontery; when she saw a great 
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duchess go out with the guns, carrying hor own chokcborc by Purdy 
and showing her tlender limbs in gaiters; when she saw married 
women not much older than herself spending hour after hoar in 

the fever of chemin~dc-/er ; when she learned that they were very 
greedy for their winnings to be paid, but never dreamt of being 
asked to pay their losses ; when she saw these women with babies 
in their nurseries, making unblushing love to other women's 
husbands, and saw ereiy one looking on the pastime as a mattst 
of course quite good*natund]y $ when she saw one of these ladies 
take a flea from her person and cry. Qui m'aime VavaU^ and a prince 
of semi-royal blood swallow the flea in a glass of water, when to 
these things^ and a himdred others like them, the young student 
firom the Northumbrian moon was the dlent and amazed listener 
and spectator, she felt indeed lost in a strange and terrible world ; 
and something that was very like difl^ust dione firom her (dear 
eyes and closed her proud mouth. 

Society as it was filled her with a very weariness of disgust, 
a oold and dreaiy disonohantment, like m track of grey mire 
that in the mountains is left by the descent of the glacier. But 
her mother was more terrible to her than all. At the thought of 
her mother Vcre, even in solitude, felt her cheek bum with an 
intolerable shame. When she came to know something of the 
meaning of those firiendships that .society oondonea— of those jests 
which society whispers between a oup of tea and a cigarette-^)! 
those hints which are enjoyed like a bonbon, yet contain all the 
enormities that appalled Juvenal, — then the heart of Vere grew 
sick, and she began slowly to realise what manner of woman this 
was that had given her hhrth. 

"My dear, your pretty daughter seems to ait in judgment on us 
all I I am sadly afraid she finds us wanting," said the great lady 
who had signalised herself with utilising a flea. 

"Oh, she has a dreadful look, I know," said Lady Dolly dis- 
tractedly. «'But you see abe has been always with that odious 
old woman. She has seen nothing. She ia a baby." 

The other smiled, 

** When she has been married a year, all that will change. She 
will leave it behind her with her maiden sashes and shoes.'' But I 
am not sure that she will marry quickly, lovely as she is. She 
frightens people, and, if you don't mind my saying so, she is rude 
The other night when we had that little bit of fun about the flea 
she rose and walked away, turned her back positively, as if she 
were a scandalised dowager. Now, you know, that doesn't do 
nowadays. The age of saints is gone by " 

"If there ever were one," said Lady Dolly, who occasionally 
forgot that she was very high church in her doctrines. 

" Vera would make a beautiful St. Ursula," said Lady Stoal 
joining them.* "There is war as well as patience in her counte- 
nance J she will resist actively as well as endure passively," 
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" What a dreadful thing to say 1 " siehed Lady Doily. 

The heroine of tiia Am fliotio laughed at her. 

'* Many her, my dear. That is what she wants." 

She herself was only one and twenty, and had been married 
four years, liad some Uttie flaxen bundles in nurses' arms that she 
MidonB mr^ was deeply fai debt, had as many adoren as ahe had 
pearls and diamonds, and was a very popiuar and admired per- 
sonage. 

«* Why can't you get on with people Jjady Dolly said to Vere 
irritably, that day. 

"I do not think they like me" said Vere very humbly ; and 
her mother answered very sharply and sensibly — 

" Everybody is liked as much as they wish to be. If you 
show people you like them, they like you. It is perfectly simple. 
You get what you give, my dear, in this world. But the sad 
truth is, Vere, that you are nnanuable."* 

Was she in truth imamiable ? 

She felt the tears gather in her eyes. She put her hand on the 
hound Loris's collar, and went away with him into the gardens ; 
the exquisite gardens with the gleam of the sea between the 
festoons of their roses that no one hardly ever noticed except 
herself. In a deserted spot where a marble Antinous reif^ncd over 
a world of bigonias, she sat down on a rustic chair and put her 
arm round the dog s neck, and cried like the child that she was. 

She thought of the sweetbriar hush on .the edge of the 
white cliff— oh 1 if only Gorrdze had been here to tell her what 
todol 

The dog kissed her in his own way, and was sorrowful for her 
sorrow; the sea wind stirred the flowers; the waves were near 
enough at hand for their murmuring to leach her ; the quietness 

and sweetness of the place soothed her. 

She would surely see Corr^ze again, she thought ; perhaps in 
Paris, this very winter, if her mother took her there. lie would 
tell her if she were right or wrong in having no sympathy with 
all these people ; and the tears still fell down her chedu at she sat 
there and fancied she heard that wondrous Toico rise onoe movs 
above the sound of the sea. 

" Mademoiselle Vera, are you unhappy ? and in Felicity 1 " said 
a voice ths,t was very unlike tiiat unforgotten musio— the voice of 



vere looked up startled, with her tears still wet, like dew. 
Zouroff had been kindness itself to her, but her first disgust 
for him had never changed. She was alarmed and vexed to be 
found by him, so, alone. 

"What frets you?*' he said, with more gentleness than often 
came into his tones. " It is a regret to me as your host that you 
should know any regret in Fclicite. If there be anything I can 
do, eommand me." 
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"You iie fWT good, monsieur,** said Vere hesitatingly. "It 
is nothing — very little, at least ; my mother is vexed with me.** 

** Indeed ! Your charming mother^ tben^ for once, must be in 
tiM wrong. What is it V" 

" Bnfme people do not like me.* 

**WhoiBbtflMrieaeiio«udLiiotto lilMmf I em a butolaii, 
bat »* 

His cold eyes grew eloquent, but she did not see their gaze, for 
ehe was looking dreamily at the far-off sea. 

'* No one likes me,** said Yere wearily, " and my mother thinks 
it is my &ult. No doubt it is. I do not care for what they care 
for ; but then they do not oave foT wilftt I love— the gardens, the 

woods, the sea, the dogs.** 

bhe drew Loris close as she spoke, and rose to go. She did not ' 
wish to be with her host. But Zouroff paced by her .side. 



called yours?* 

Vere for once raised a bright and grateful &ce to him« a flush 

of pleasure drying her tears. 

Mine ? Loris ? Oh, that would be dcli-htful 1— if mamma 
will let me.* 

" Your mother will let you,* said Zouroff, with an odd smile. 
" Loris is a fortunate beast, to have power to wln youT fimcj.* 

" But I like all dogs—" 

** And no men ? * 

** I do not think abont them.* 

It was the simple truth. 

" I wish I were a dog 1 " said Serge Zouroff. 

Vere laughed for a moment — a child's sudden laugh at a droll 
idea ; then her brows contracted a little. 

" Dogs do not flatter me^' she said curtly. 

^'Kor do I-^oiePAomieiirl But tell me, is It really the fact 
that onifll Lady Dolly made you weep ? In my house too ! — I am 
very angry. I wish to^make it F61icit6 to yoii^ beyond any other 
of my guests.** 

"Mamma was no doubt right, monsieur," ssdd Vere coldly. 
She said that I do not like people, and I do not" 

Darnel you have very excellent taste^then/* esad Zouroff 
with a laugh. " I will not -quarrel with your coldness, Made- 
moiselle Vera, if you will only make an exception for me ? ** 
Vero was silent. 

Zoun»ff*s eyes grew impatient and fiery. 

« Will you not even like me a little for Loris*^ fiake?* 

Yere stood still in the rose-path, and looked at him with eerious 

serene eyes. 

" It was kind of you to give me Loris, that I know, and I am 
pateful for that ; but I will not tell you what is falac, monsieur \ 
It would be a Teiy bad letum.*' 



"Loris pleases you? 
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Is slic the wiliest oodu«lle by instinct, or <mly ths itiBngest 
oMld that mr Iffeathed?" thougbl Zomflf as hft nSd aloud. 

Why do you not like me, mon m^kiUt^ 

Vero hesitated a moment. 
** I do not think you are a good man." 
And why am I so unfortunate as to give you that opimon of 
me?* 

" It is iha way yoa talk; and yon kicked Loda one day last 

week* 

Serge Zouioff laughed aloud, but be [swore a heavy oath under 
his breath. 

^Your name !n Hussian means Faith. Ton aie well named. 
Mademoiselle Vera," he said cazelfisdy, as be continued to walk by 

her side. " But I shall hope to make you think better things of 
mc yet, and I can never kick Loris again, aa be Is now your% with- 
out your permission." 

" You will never have ihat," said Yere, with a little smile, &s 
ahe thought, with a pang of compunction, that she bad been very 
rude to a boat who was courteous and generoua. 

Zouroflf moved on beside her, gloomy and silent. 

"Take my arm, mademoiselle," ho said suddenly, as they were 
approaching the cliuieau. Vere put her hand on hitj arm in timid 
compliance ; she felt that flhe must have seemed rude and thanklesSi 
Tb^ crossed tho smooth lawns thai stretched imdemeath the 
terraces of Felicity. 

It was near sunset, aliout seven o*clock ; some ladies were out 
on the terrace, amidst them Lady Dolly and the heroine of the 
flea. They saw Zonroff Gross the tar^ with the ^1 in her white 
Gidnsborough dress be^de Um, and tho hound beside her. 

Lady Dolly's heurt gave a sudden leq^ then stopped its beats in 
suspense. 

** Positively — I do— think— murmured the lady of the flea 
and then ML back in her chair in a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 
Yere loosened her hand from her host's arm as th^ ascended 

the terrace steps, and came straight to her mother. 

" Monsieur Zouroff has given mc Loria 1 " she cried breathlessly, 
for the dog was to her an exceeding joy. " You will let me have 
Loris, mamma ? 

Let her have Loiis,'' said Zouroff, with a smile that Lady 
Dolly understood, 

"Certainly, since you are so kind, Prince," slie said charmingly. 
"But a dog! It is such a disagreeable thing; when one travels 
especially. Still, since you are so good to that naughty child, who 
gives all her heart ta the brutes— 

" I am happy that she tUnks me a bmta too^'^^s^ Zouroflf 
with a grim smile. 

The ladies laughed. 

Yere did not hear or heed. She was caressing her new treasure. 
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** I bhaW not foci ilone now with Loris," she was saying to 
herself. The dull fierce eyes of Serge Zourufl' were fastened on her, 
but she did not think of him, nor of why tho women laughed. 

Lady i > lly WU vaguely perplexed. 

" The girl wu erying half an hour ago,** she thought. "Perhaps 
she is deeper than one thinks. Perhaj s she means to draw him on 
that way. Anyhow, her way appears to answer — but it hardly 
nenm poMlUe— when one tUnks what he h>e had thrown at his 
hesd and nerer looked at! And Veral such a rude creature, and 
such a simpleton I " 

Yet a sullen respect began to enter into her for her daughter : 
the respect that women of the world only give to a shrewd talent 
for finesse. If she were capahk; at sixteen of "drawing on" the 
master of Felicity thus ably, Lady Dolly felt that her daughter 
might yet prove worthy of her ; might still become a being with 
whom she could have iqfmpathy and community of sentimoit. 
And yet Lady Dolly felt a sort of sickness steal over her as ^e saw 
the look in his eyes which Vere did not sec. 

«* It will bo horrible ! horrible 1 " she said to herself. ** Why did 
Adine over tell me to come here ? " 

For Lady Dolly was never in her own eyes the victim of her 
own follies, but always that of some one else's bad coimsela. 

Lady Dolly was frightened when she thought that it was po»- 
dUe that this scurner of unmarried women would be won by her 
own child. But she was yet more terrified when the probable hope- 
lessness of any such project flashed on her. 

The gift of the oqg might mean evsiything, and might mean 
nothing. 

"What a constant misery she isl'* she mused. "Oh, why 
wasn't she a boy ? They go to Eton, and if they get into trouble 
men manage it all ; and they are useful to go about witli if yoa 
want stalls at a theatre, or aa esooit that don't compromise you. 
But a daughter 1 . • . 

She could have cried, dressed though she was for dinner, in a 
comlrination of cransB and deadleaf, that ii^ould haye consoled any 
woman under any affliction. 

" Doyou think he means it ? " she whispered to Lady Stoat, who 
answered cautiously — 

" I think he might be made to mean it.** 

Lady Dolly sighed, and looked nervous. 

Two days later Loris had a silver collar on his neck that had 
)nst come from Fails. It had the inscription on it of the Trouba- 
dour's motto for his mistress's falcon : 

" Quicrmque me trouvera, qu^U me mene a ma maUresae : pour 
recampense il la verra" 

Vere loolud douhtfiilly at the ooUsr; she preferred Loris with* 
out it. 

" He docs mean it," said Lady Dolly to heisel^ and her pulses 
fluttered strangely. 
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" IM liave given you a dog if I'd known you wished for one,*''' 
said John Jura moodily that evening to Yere. She souled and 
thanked him. 

** I had 80 many dogs about me at Bulmer I fed loat witiumt 

one, and Loris is very beautiful " 

J ura looked at her with close scrutiny. 
** How do you like the giver of Lorisr * 

Yere met his gaze unmoved. 

"I do not like hitn at all," she said in a low tone, "But pcrtaps 
it is not siaccro to gay so. Uo is very kind, and we are in his 
house." 

" My dear ! That we arc in his hoofle or that he is in ours is 
the very reason to abuse a man like a thief ! You don't seem to 
understand modem ethics/' said the heroine of the flea epic, as she 
passed near with a UUle laugh, on her way to play eftemln^ySr in 
the next drawiMfr-room. 

" Don't listen to them," said Jura hastily. "They will do you 
no good ; they are all a bad lot here." 

" But they are all gentle-people? " said Yere in some astoidah- 
ment. " They are all gentlemen and gentlewomen born.'* 

"Oh, horn I** said Jura, with immeasurable contempt. "Oh 
yes I theyVe all in the swim for that matter; but th^ are about 
as bad a set aa there is in Europe ; not but what it is much the 
same everywhere. They say the Second Empire did it. I don't 
know if it's that, but I do know that * gentlewomen,' as you call it, 
are things one never sees nowadays anywhere in Piitis or London, 
You ha\ ( pot the old grace, but how lon^ will you keep it? They 
will corrupt you ; and if they can't, they'll ruin you.** 

** Is it so easy to be corrupted or to be ruined ? ** 

" Easy as blacking your glove,** said Jura moodily. 

Vers gave a little sigh. Life seemed to her very difficult. 

" I do not think they will change me," she said, after a few 
moments' thought. 

" I dent think they will ; but they will make you pay figr it 
If they say nothing worse of you than that you are * oddj* you will 
be lucky. How <Ud you become what you were? You» Dolly's 
dau^tert* 

Yere coloured at the unoonsdoos contempt irith wkiek ho 
spoke the two last words. 

"I try to be what my father would have wished," she said 
trader her breath. 

Jura was touched. His blue eyes grew dim and reyerential. 

"I wish to heaven your father may watch over you ! " he said 
in a husky voice. " In our world, my dear, you will want somo 

food an|el— hltterly. Perhaps yon will he your own, though. I 
ope so. 

His hand sought hers and caught it closely for an instant, and 
he grew very pale, Yere looked up in a little surprise. 
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** Ton ate vary kind to think of mib,** aha aaid with a certain 
emotion. 

** Who would not think of you? " muttered Jura, with a dark- 
ness on his frauk, fair, bold face. " Don't be so astonished that I 
do,** he said, with a tittle laugh, whose irony ahe did not under- 
stand. " Tou know I am such » friend of your mothefa.* 

" Yes," said Vere gravely. 

She was perplexed. lie took up her fan and unfurled it. 

•*Who gave you this thing? It is an old one of Dolly's, I 
honght it in the Passage Ohoiseul myself; it's not half good 
enough for you now. I bought one at Christie's last winter, that 

belonged to Maria Theresa ; it has her monogram in opals ; it was 
painted by Fragonard, or one of those beggars ; I wiU fiend for it 



"You are yery kind," aaid Verc. 
" That is what you say of Serge Zouroff 1 " 

She laughed a little. 

**I like you better than Monsieur Zouroff." 

Jura's face flushed to the roots of his fair crisp curls. 

And aawdl as your liiTonied singer? " 
"Ah, no!" — Vere spoke quicklv, and with a frown on her 
pretty brows. She was annoyed at the mention of Corrcze. 

Ladv Dolly approached at that moment — an apparition of white 
laoe and nSnupkan, with some wondetM old cameos aa ornaments. 

Take me to the tea-room, Jack," ahe aaid sharply. " Clemen- 
tine de Vrille is winning everytliing again; it is aiot^ening; I 

believe she marks the aces ! *• 
Jura gave her his arm. 



Kb one seemed happy in it, <nr sincere. Lord Jura, whom her 

mother treated like a brother, seemed to despise her more than any 
one ; and her mother seemed to say that anotlicr friend, who was a 
French duchess, descended from a Valois, was guilty of cheating at 
oardsl 

Jura took the white lace and ninuphara into the tea-room. He 
was silent nnd preoccupied. Lady Dolly wanted pretty attentions, 

but their day was over with him. 

" la it true," he said abruptly to her, " that Zouroff wants your 
daughter?" 

Lady Dolly smiled vaguely, 

"Oh! I don't know; they say many things, you knoWf Wo; 
I shouldn't suppose he means anything, should you ? '* 
" I can't say," he answered curtly. ** You wisU 
Of eowae I wish anything Cor Aer happlneBS.'' 

He laughed aloud. 

" What damned hypocrites all you women are ! " 
'* My dear Jura, pray I you are not in a guard-room or H piub- 
rooml" said Lady Dolly very seriously shocked indeed* 
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Lord Jura got her off Lis hands at length, and bestowed licr on 
a young dandy, who had become famous by winning the Grand 
Prix in that summer, 'ihuu ho walked away by hunself into the 
imoldng-ioom, which at that hour was quite deaerlecL He thraw 
himself down on ona of the oouchee, and thought— moodily, fan* 
patiently, bitterly. 

" What cursed fools we are! " he mused. What a fool ho had 
been ever to fancy that he loved the bloom of Fiver's powders, the 
lUm shape of a whito latin ooiiet» the iklsehoods ci a doaen meioni, 
tiie debts of a little gameBter, the smiles of a calculating coquette^ 
and the five hundred things of like yalufl^ that made up the human 
entity, known as Lady Dully. 

He could see her, as he had seen her first ; a little gossamer 
fiffure under the old dmi^ down by the watefdde at Hurlingham, 
wnen Hurlingham had uen in its earliest natal dajFB of ^ory« 
There had been a dinner-party for a Snnday evening ; he re- 
membered carrying her tea, and picking her out the bier straw- 
berries under the cedar. They had met a thousand times before 
thatk but had never spoken. He thought her the mettieat ereatnte 
he had ever seen. She had told him to call on ner at Chesham 
Place; she was always at homo at four. He remembered their 
coming upon a dead pigeon amongst the gardenias, and how she 
had laughed, and told him to write its elegy, and he had said that 
he wouM if he oould only spell, but he had never been able to epell 
in hia Ufe. All the nonaanae, all the trifles, came back to hia 
memory in a hateful cleamos=3. That was five years ago, and she 
was as pretty as ever: Piver is the true fontaine dejouvence. She 
was not changed, but he^he wished tnat he had been dead like 
the blue-rook amongst the gardenias. 

He thought of a serious sweet faco, a noble mointh» a low bvoad 
brow, with the fair hair lying thickly above it. 

*' Good God 1 " he thought, ** who would ever have dieamt that 
she could have had such a daughter!* 

^d hia heart was sick, and hia meditation waa bitter. He 
was of a loyal, faithful, dog-like temper ; yet in that moment he 
turned in revolt a^ainnt the captivity that had onoe aeeqied aweet^ 
and he hated the mother of Vere. 

A little later Lord Jura told his boat that he was very sorry, 
regretted infinitely, and all that» but he waa obliged to go up to 
Scotland. His &ther had a great hoofle-party theie^ m would 
have no denial. 

Alone, Lady Dolly said to him, ** What doea this mean? what 
is this for? You know you never go to Camelot; you know that 
you go to every other houae in the Idngdom aooner. What did 
you say it for ? And how dare you aay it without aealug If it anit 
•ne? It doesn't suit me." 

* "I put it on Camelot because it sounds more decent ; and I 
'an to go," said Lord Jura, plunging hia handf in his pocketfr 
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** The tratli h, Dolly, I doii*t caie to be in iUe blaekgOAid's home. 

He if ft Uackgnard, and you're wanting to get him." 
Lady Dolly turned pale and sick. 

'* What language 1 Uow is he any more a — what you say^ 
than yott aie^ or eayhody elae? And pray fat what do I mtnt 

him?^ 

The broad frank brows of Lord Jura grew stormy as he frowned. 

** The man is a blackguard. There are things one can't say to 
women. Everybody knowi it» Ton don't eeie; you want to get 
him for the child." 

" Vera ? Gtood gracious I Wliat is Vera to you if it be what 
yonlkney?" 

"Nothing I" said Lord Jura, and his lips wwe pwwed cloee 
together, and he did not look at his companion. 

** Then why — I should think she isn't, indeed 1 — but why, in the 
nameof good n i nM " ' 

" Look here, Dolly,** said the young man sternly. " Look here. 
I'm death on sport, and I've killed most thini^s, from striixjs in the 
jungle to the red rover in the furrows; I don't affect to be a feeling 
fellow, or to go in for tluit sort of sentiment, hnt there was one 
thing I never could stand seeing, and that was a little innocent 
wild rabbit caught in a gin-trap. My keepers daren't set one for 
their lives. I can't catch you by the throat, or throttle Zouroflf as 
I should a keeper if I caught him at it, so I go to Camelot That's 
alL Don't make a fuss. You're going to do ft willed thing, if 
you can do it, and I won't look on: that's all.** 

Lady Dolly was Tery frightened. 
• *' What do you know about ZourofiT?" she motmured lumifldly. 

"Only what all Paris knows ; that is quite enough.** 

Lady Dolly was relieved, and instantly allowed herself to grow 
engry. 

'*AI1 Paris! Such stuff I As if men were not all alike. 
Beally one would fancy you were in love with Vera yourself! " 

"Stop thatl" said Lord Jura stcruly; and she was subdued, 
and Mid no more. " I sbaU go to-morrow^* lie added carelessly ; 
"and you may as well give me a book or a note or something UV 
the women at Camclot ; it will stay their tongues here." 

"I have a tapestry pattern to seed to your asters,** s^ Lady 
Dolly, submissive but infuriated. "What do you Imow about 
Seiglus ZourufT, Jack ? I wish you would tell me.** 

"I think you know it all verv well," said Lord Jura. "I 
think you women know all ftbout au the vioes nnder tiie sun, only 
you don't mind. There are always bookcases locked In every 
library ; I don't know why we lock 'em ; women know everything. 
But if the man's rich it don't matter. If the fellows we used to 
read about in Suetonius w«re alive now, you'd marry your girls to 
tncm and never ask any questions— except about settlements. 
1V(S no use my saying anytiiing j you don't caie. But I tell yon 
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all the same that if you give your daughter when she's scarce dx- 
teea to that brute, you might just as well strip her naked and let 

her up to auction like the girl in La Coupe ou La Femmtl'' 

" I ou grow very coarse," said Lady Dolly, coldly. 

Lord Jura left the room, and, in the morning, left the house. 

As the "Ephemeris** went slowly, in a languid wind, across 

the channel in the grey twilight, he sat on dot k and smoked, and 



bat some old verse, about the Fates making out of our pleasant 
vices whips to scourge us crossed his mindy as the woodaaod towera 
of F^licite receded from his sight. 

He was young; he was his own master; he was Earl of Jura, 
and would be Matqois of Shetland. He could have looked into 
those grand grey eyes of Vere Herbert's with a frank and honeat 
love ; he could have been happy, only — only— only 1 

The Maria Theraea &n oame from Oamelot, but Jora never 
xetumed. 

That night there was a performance in the little theatre ; there 
was usually one every other night. The act(jrs enjoyed themselves 
mneh more than the guests at K^licit^ They all lived In a little 
maisonnette in the park, idled throuuh their days as they liked, and 
played when they were told. When his house party bored him 
beyond endurance, SergiusZourofl wandered away to th&tnuiisonnette 
in his park at midnight. 

That evening the piece on the programme was one tliat Was 
very light. ZourofT stooped his head to Lady Dolly as thej mra 
about to move to the theatre. 

"Send yoor daughter to her bed ; that piece is not fit fbr her ears." 

Lady Dolly stared and bit her lip. But she obeyed. She went 
back and touched Vcrc's cheek with her fan and caressed her. 

** My sweet one, you look pale. Go to your room ; you do not 
oare mnoh^ acting, and your health is so precious—" 

"He must mean it," she thought, as they went into the pretty 
theatre, and the lights went round with her. The jests fell on deaf 
ears so far as she mxa concerned ; the dazzling little scenes danced 
before her sight ; she could only see the heavy form of ZourolQf cast 
down in his velvet chair, with his eyes half shut, and his thick 
eyebrows drawn together in a frown that did not relax. 

"He must mean it,** ahe thought. ''But how odd! Good 
heavens ! that he should caid— that he should think— of what is 
fit or unfit I" 

And it made her laugh convulsively^ in a sort of spasm ot 
mirth, ibr which the gestures and joins of tiie scene gave excuse. 

Yet she had never felt so nearly wretched, never so nearly 
understood what shame and repentance meant. 

In the entr'acte Zourolf changed his place, and took a vacant 
chair liy Lady DoUy, and took up her fim and played with it 
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" Miladi, we hare always been friends, good friends, have we 
not?" liu said with the smiki that she hated. " You know me well, 
and can jud^ie me without tiattery. What will you Bay if I tell you 
that 1 seek the honour of your daughter's hand ? ** 

He folded and nnfblctod the fan as he spoke. The orchestra 
played at that moment loudly. Lady Dolly was silent. There was 
a contraction at the corners of her pretty rosebud-like mouth, 

*' Any mother could have but one answer to you," she replied 
with an oilort. " You are too good, and I am too happy 1 " 

" I may speak to her^ tiien, to-mofrow* with your consent? " he 
added. 

" Let me speak to her first/' she said hurriedly ; **8he is so 
young." 

"As yon will, madamel Place myself and tSl I haTe at her 
feet." 

What can you have fleen in her 1 CkKKl hearens 1 she cried 

in an impulse of amaze. 

" bhe has avoided me ! " said Serge Zouroff, and spoke the 
truth : then added in his best manner, " And is she not your 
child?" 

The violins chirped softly as waking birds at dawn ; the satin 
curtain drew up ; the little pjHttering scene shone again in the 
wax-light. Lady Dully gasped a little for breath. 

It is very warm here," she murmured. " Don't you think if a 
widow were ox>ened. And then you have astonished me so ** 

She shook double her usual drops of chloial out into her glass 
that night, but they did not give her sleep. 

** I shall never persuade her I " she thought j gazing with dry, 
hot eyes at the light swinging befixe her mirror. The eyes of Yere 
seemed to look at her in thdr innooeni^ scoxnfiil lemdtyy and the 
eyes of Vere's father too. 

** Do the dead e?er come back ? ahe thought ; some people say 
they do," 

And Lady DoDy^ hetween her aoft Bheete» shiTered) and felt 
frightened and old. 

She was on the edge of a crime, and she had a conscience^ 
though it was a yery snuUl and feeble one, and seldom spoke. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Yere had been up idtii the sunrise, and out with Loris. She had 
had the pretty green park and the dewy gardens to herself ; she 
had filled her hands with more flowera than she could carry ; her 
hair and her clothes were fhigrant with the smell of mown grass 
and imad thyme^ sht stole hack on tiptoe tfaiouc^ the long 
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oorridort) through the still hooie, for it wm onlv nina o'clock, and 

she knew that all the guests of Felicity were still sleeping. 

To her surpriae hor mothitr's door opened, aod hK mother's 

voice called her. 

Vere went In, fredi and Mgkt « iraa the eammer noming 

Itself, with the dew upcjn hc" hair and the smell of the blossoms 
entering with her, into the warm oppressive air that was laden 
with the amelU of anodynes and perfumes. 

Her mother had already been made pretty for the day, and a 
lovely turquoise-blue dresslng-robo enveloped her. She opened her 
arms, and folded the child in them, and touched her forehead with 
a kiss. 

" My darling, my 8?reet chfld," she murmured, "I haTB some 
wonderful news for you; news that makes me iwf happy. 

Vera ** 

**Tes?"s(rid Vere, standing with wide-opened expectant eyes, 
the flowers falling about hs^ the dew sparkling on her hair. 

"Yes, too happy, my Vera, since it secures your happiness,** 
murmured her mother. " But perhaps you can guess, dear, though 
yon are so very young, and you do not even know what love 
means. Vera, my sweetest, my old fidend PHnoa Zooroff has 
sought you fiom me in man iasio I ** 

*' Mother! " Vere stepped backward, then stood still again ; a 
Speechless amase, an utter inoredulity, an unutterable disgust, all 
speaking in her face. 

"Are you startled, darling? "said Lady Dolly, in her blan<lcst 
voice. "Of course you are, you are such 'a child. But if you 
thinik a moment. Ten, you wUl see tiio extreme compliment it is 
to you ; the greatness it offins yon ; ths seeurity iJiat the derotion 
of a " 

" Mother 1 " she cried again ; and this time the word was a cry 
of horror — a protest of indignation and outrage. 

" Don't call me ' mother ' like that. You know I hate it ! " 
said Lady Dollv, lapsing into tho tone mc»t natural to her. 
" * Mother ! mother! ' as if I were beating yon with the poker, like 
the people in the police reports. You are so silly, my dear; I 
cannot think what he can have seen in you, but seen something he 
has, enough to make him wish to marry you. You are a baby, but 
I suppose you can understand that It is * very great and good 
marriage, Vera; no one could derire anything better. You are 
exceedingly young, indeed, according to English notions ; but they 
never were my notions, and I think a girl cannot anyhow be safer 
than properly married to a person dsslmble fm every way-*^** 

Lady Dolly paused a moment to talos breath ; she felt a little 
excited, a little exhausted, and there was that in the colourless face 
of her daughter which frightened her, as she had been frightened in 
her bed, wondering if the dead oame mek on eafth. 

filie made » Unis forward osresring movement, and would liave 
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kissed her again, but Ycre moved away, hst eyes were dirkenod 

with anger, and her lips were tremulous. \ 

** Prince Zuuroff ia a coward," said the girl, very low, but yery 
bitterly. " He knows that I loathe him, and that I thhik him a 
bad man. How dare he — how dare he — insult me 80 ! 

"Insult you I" echoed Lady Dolly, with almost a scream. ^ 
*' Are you mad ? Insult you ! A man that all Europe has been 
wild to marry these fifteen years pastl Insaltyoul A man who 
offers you an alliance that will send you out of a room before every- 
body except actually princesses of the blood ? Insult you 1 When 
was ever an offer of martiaga thou^t an insult in sociel^^ I" 

" I think it csn bo the gEeatest on«^** said Vexe, still under lior 
her breath. 

•* You think 1 Who are you to think ? Pray have no thoughts 
at all unless they are idser than that You are startled, my dear ; 
tluit is perhaps natural. You did not seo ho was in loTO with you, 
though every one else did." 

** Oh, do not say such horrible words 1 " 

The blood rushed to the child's fiice, and she covered her ^yes 
with her hands. She was hurt, deeply, passionately — hurt and 
humiliated, in a way that her mother could no more have under- 
stood than she could have understood the paths travelled by the 
invisible stars. 

** Really you are too ridiculous," she said impatiently. " Even 
you, I should think, must know what love means. I believe even 
at Bulmer jrou read ^Waverley.' You have charmed Scrgius 
Zouroff, and it is a very great victory, and if all tUs surprise and i 
disgust at it is not a mere piece of acting, you must be absolutely I 
brainless, absolutely idiotic ! You cannot seriously mean that a 
man insults you when ho (^era you a portion tiiat has been coveted 
l»y half Europe." 

" When ho knows that I cannot endure him," said Vere with | 
flashing eyes ; " it is an insult ; tell him so from mo. Ob, mother 1 j 
mother 1 tiiat you could oven call mo to hear such a thhig, ... I 
do not want to marry any one ; I do not wish ever to marry. Let 
me go back to Buhner. I am not made for the world, nor it 
forme." 

** You are not, indeed 1" said her mother in exasperation and 
disgust, feeling her own rage and anxiety like two strangling hands 
at lier throat. Nevertheless, into the world you will go as 
Brinoess Zouroff. The alliance suits me, and I am not easily 

dissuaded from what I wish. Your heroics count for nothing. Au 
girls of sixteen are gushing and silly. I was too. It is an immense 
tiling that you have such a stroke of good fortune* I quite de- 
spaired of you. Ton are very lovely, but yon sn old-fiuihioned, 
pedantic, unpleasant. You have no chic. You have no malle- 
ability. You are handsome, and that is all. It is a wonderful 
thing that you should have made such a coup as this before you 
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are even out. You are quite penniless ; quite, did you understand 
fbat ? Toa hav* no claim on Mr. Vanderdeckoi, and I am not at 

all sure that he will not make a great piece of work when I leave 
him to pay for your trousseau, as I must do, for I can't pay for it, 
and none of the iierbcrts will; they are all poor and proud as 
church mice, and ihoiigli Zoiin^ will of course send you a corbetUe, 
all the rest must come from me, and must be perfect and abundanti 
and from all the best houses." 

Yere struck her foot on the floor. It wu the first gesture of 
passion that she had ever given way to since her birth. 

"That is enough, mother!" she said aloud and very firmly. 
Put it in what words you like to Prince Zourof^ but tell him 
from me that I will not many bim. I will not. That is enough." 

Then, before ber mother could speak again, she gathered ap tha 
dew-wet flowers in her hand and left the room. 

Lady Dolly shrugged her shoulders, and swore a little naughty 
oatb, as if she had lost fifty pounds at berique. 

She was pale and excited, offended and very angry, but she was 
not afraid. Girls were always like that, she thou^t. Only^ for 
the imiuediate monicut it was ditVicult. 

She sat and meditated awhile, then made up ber mind. She 
had nerved herself in the nii^ht that was just past to put her child 
in the brazen hands of Moloch because it suited her, because it 
served her, because she had let her little weak conscience sink 
utterly, and down In the deeps ; and having once made up her 
mind she was resolved to have her wiU. Like all weak people^ she 
could be cruel, and she was cruel now. 

Wben the midday chimes rang with music from the clock- 
tower, Lady Dolly went out of her own room downstairs. It was 
the habit at Felicity for the guests to meet at a one o'clock break- 
fast — being in the country they thought it well to rise early. Serge 
Zonroff, as be met ber, smiled. 

"J^Aiienf" be asked. 

The smile made Lady Dolly feel sick and cold, but she looked 
softly into his eyes. 

"Dear friend, do not be in haste. My child is tueh a child— 

she is flattered — deeply moved — but startled. She has no thought 
of any such ideas, you know ; she can scarcely understand. Leave 
her to rne for a day or two. Do not hurry her. This morning, 
if you will lend me a pony carriage, P will drive over with her 
to Le Caprice and stay a nig^t or so. I shall talk to her, and 

then 

Zouroff laughed grimly. 

"Ma Mb, jour daughter detests me ; but I do not mind that 
You may say it out ; it will make no difference — to us." 

" You are wrong there," said Lady Dolly so blandly and serenely 
that even be was deceived, and believed her for once to be qfieeking 
the truth. « She neither lika» you nor dislikes you, because ber 
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mind is in its chrysalis state — isn*t it a chrysalis, the thing that is 
rolled up in a shell asleep ? — and of love and marriage my Vera is 
as imcumicious as those china children yonder holding up the 
laeakfiMt bonqueto. 6he Is cMp you know; that you eee for 

^urself " 

" Un heau defaut I " 

" Un h'^au iUfaut in a girl,** assented Lady Dolly. "Yes. I 
would not have her otherwiae, my poor fatherless darling, nor would 
you, I know. Bat it makee It diffionlt to bring her to say 'yes/ 
you see; not because she has any feeling against you, but mmply 
because she has no feeling at all as yet. Unless girls arc precocious 
it is always so— hush — don't let them overhear us. We don't want 
it talked about at preiicnt, do we ? " 

" As you like,'^8sid Zooroff moodily. 

He was offended, and yet he was pleased ; offended because ho 
was used to instantaneous victory, pleased because this grey-eyed 
maiden proved of the stuff that he had fancied her. For a moment 
he thought he would take the task of persuasion out of her 
mothers hands and into his own, but he was an indolent man, and 
effort was di8i^;reeable to him, and he was worried at that moment 
by the pretensions of One of the actresses at the matlRonneMsamile 
off across the park. 

** My Vera ia not very well this morning. She has got a little 
chill,** volunteered Lady IK^y to Madame K^laguine, and the 
table generally. 

"I saw Miss Herbert in the gardens as I went to bed at sunrise," 
said Fuschia Leach in her high far-reaching voice. "I surmise 
morning dew is had for the heslth." 

Boople laughed. It was fdt there was "something** about 
Vere and her absence, and the women were inclined to think that, 
despite Loris and the silver collar, their host had not oome to the 
point, and Lady Dolly was about to retreat. 

" After all, it woiud be preposterous," tbey argued. "A child, 
not even out, and one of those Mull Herberts without a penny.** 

" Won't yon ocnne down? " said Lady Dolly sharply to Yexe a 
little later. 

" I will come down if I may say the truth to Prince Zouroff." 

*'t7ntil yon accept him you ^ nothing to him. It is 
impossible to keep you hers hmiani like this. It becomes ridiou- 
loos. What will all those women say ! . . . I will drive you over 
to Laure's. We will stay there a few days, and you will hear reason.^ 

"1 will not marry Prince Zouroff," said Vere. 

After lier first disgust and anger that sdbleot nsarcely troubled 
her. They could not marrv her against hier WilL She had only to 
be hrm, sLe thought; and her nature was firm almost to stub- 
bomness. 

" We will see,'* said ^her mother, drily. " Gret ready to go with 
me in an houn* 
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Yen, M to luiid^ undid iSba Ddllif of Lttb, made it in a 
packet^ and mroto a littiia nole^ iHiIdi said > 

" I thank you very much, Monsieur, for the honour that I heai 
from my mother you do me, in your wish that I bhuuld marry you. 
Yet I wonder tliAt ym do with It, because you know well that 1 
have not tiiat feeling for you which could make me care for oi 
respect you. Please to take back this beautiful collar, which is too 
heavy for Loris. Loris I will always keep, and I am very fond ot 
him. I should be glad if you would tell my mother that you have 
had this ktfnr, a^ I beg you to hdioTe me, KondeSr, yours 
gratefiiUy, 

«y£Ba Hbbbbbt.* 

She read the note several times, and thought that it would do. 
She did not like to write more coldly, lest she should seem heart* 
less, and though her first impulse had been to look on the oUcr as 
an insult, perhaps he did not mean it so, she reflected ; perhaps ho 
did not understand how she disliked him. 8he directed her packet, 
and sealed it, and called her maid. 

^ Will you take that to Monsleiir Zouroff at once," she nid. 
•* Gttve it to him into his own hands," 

The maid took the pncket to her rujh rior, AJricnne ; Adrienne 
the wise took it to her mistress; Lady Dolly glanced at it and put 
it carelessly aside. 

**.A1i I the do^ collar to go to Paris to be enlarged? very well; 
leave it there ; it is of no consequ^ce just now." 

Adrienne the wise understood very well. 

"If Mademoiselle ask you," she instructed her luid' rling, "you 
will say that Monsieur le Prince had the packet quite safe.'* 

But Tere did not even ask, beoanae ahe had not lived long 
enough in the world to doubt the good faith even of a waiting* 
maid. At Bulmer the servants were old-fashioned, like the place, 
and the Waverley novels. They told the truth, as they wore Doots 
that wanted blacking. 

If the little note had found !ta way to Serge Zourotf it might 
have touched his heart ; it would have touched his pride, and Vero 
would have been left free. As it was, tho packet reposed amidst 
Lady Dolly's pocket-handkerchiefs and i)erfumes till it was burnt 
with a pastille in the body of a Japanese dragon. 

Yere, quite tranquil, went to Le Oaprloe in the sunny afternoon 
irith her mother, never doubting that Prince Zouroff hsid had it. 

She did not see him, and thought that it was because he had 
road her message and resented it. In point of fact she did not see 
him because ho was at the maisonnette in the park, where the femi- 
idne portion of the tioott had grown so quaiteuomA and so exacting 
that they wsie thieatemng to make him a scene no at the ch&teau. 

"What ate Tout gieat ladies better than we?** they cried in 
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tevoli. He granted that they were no better ; nevertheless, tho 
prejudices of society were so constituted that chateau and maison- 
nette could not meet, and he bade their director bundle them all 
back to Paris, like a cage of dangerous axiimaUi that might at any 
moment escape. 

"You will be here for tho ball for the Prince de Galles ?** said 
Princess N^laguiue to Lady Dolly; who noddc'd and laughed. 

" To be sure ; thanks; I only go for a few days, lovo," 

" Are we ooming bade ? " eaid Vere, aghast 

" Certainly,** said her mother aharply^ stiikiiig her ponies ; and 
the child's heart sank. 

" But he will have had my letter/' she thought^ " and then he 
will let me alone.'' 

Le Caprice was a cliannfag hoase^ with a eharmlng e&alebliie, 
and charming people were gatnered in it for the sea and the shoot- 
ing; but Vere began to hate the pretty picturesque women, the 
sound of the laughttir, the babble of society, the eiegance and the 
luxury, aud all the graceful nothings that make up the habits and 
pleasures of a grand house. She felt yery lonely in It all, and 
when, for sake of her beauty, men gathered about her, she seemed 
stupid because she was filled with a sliy terror of them ; perhaps 
they would want to marry her too, she thought ; and her fair low 
brow got a little frown on ItHliat niade her look sullen. 

**your daughter is lovely, ma ehere, but she is not swcet-tem- 
pered like you, said the hostess to Lady Dully, who sighed. 

" Ah no ! " she answered, " she is cross, poor pet, sometimes, 
and hard to please, l^ow, I am never out of temper, and any little 
&ing amuses me that my friends are kind enough to do. I don't 
know where Yeia got her chaiaoter : from some dead and gone 
Herbert, I suppose^ who must have men ymj disagreeaUe in his 
generation." 

And that night and every night she said the same thing to 
Vere: "You must marry Serge Zooroff; and Vere every night 
replied, " I have told him I will not. I will not." 

Lady Dolly never let her know that her letter had been burned. 

"Your letter?" she had said when Vere spoke of it. "No; 
he never told me anything of it. But whatever you might say, he 
wouldn't mind it» my dear. You take his fimoy, and hk means to 
marry you.'* 

** Then he is no gentleman,** said the p;irl. 

" Oh, about that, I don't know," said Lady Dolly. " Your idea 
of a gentleman, I believe, is a man who makes himself u p a s Faust 
or Bmneo, and scnams ftr so many guineas a night. We won't 
discuss that.** 

Vere's face burned, but she was mute. It seemed to her that 
her mother had grown coarse as well as cruel. There was a hard- 
ness in her mother that she had never felt before. That her letter 
shonld hare been read by Seqge Zonzofi^ yet make no impression 
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oa bimi seemed to her so dastardly that it left her no hope to move 
hhn ; no hope anywhere except in her own HMtotonce. 

Three days later, Prinoe »Niroff diovo Ofer to Le Otpiloe^ and 

saw Lady Dolly alone. 

Yere was not a.^ked for, and was thankfuL Her eyes wistfully 
questioned her mothei'a when they met, bat Lady DoUy'a wera 
nnrcvealiiig and did not meet her gaze. 

The house was full of movement and of mirth; there were 
BOiUeriu every evening, and distractions of all kinds. L&dv Dolly 
was always iirting, lau^iing, daneingy amvmtDg herself; Ym was 
tilent, grave, and cold. 

" You are much younger than your daughter, Madame Dolly," 
aaid an old adndier ; and Lady DoUy inffliMi tiiiose pretty curls 
which had cost her fifty francs a lo^ 

'* Ah I Youth is a thing of temperament more than of years. 
That I do think. My Vera is so hard to please, and I — everything 
amnses tM^ and every one to me seems charming." 

But this sunny, smiling little visage changed when, every even- 
ing before dinner, she came to her daughter's room, and urged, and 
argued, and abused, and railed, and entreated, and sobbed, and said 
hsr sermon again, cod ai^dn, and again ; all in Yido. 

V( re said hut few wvnds, but they were always of the same 
meaning. 

" 1 will not marry Prince Zouroff," she said always. " It is of 
no use to ask me. I will not." 

And the little frown deepened between her eyes, and the smile 
that Correze had seen upon her clasaic mouth now never came there. 
She grew harassed and anxious. 

»nce her letter had made no impnsslon on him how ooold aha 
escape this weariness ? 

One evening she heard some people in tiie drawing-rooms talk* 
iug of Oorrdse. 

They said that he hadhaen singing in the "Fidelio," and surpass- 
ing himself, and that a young and beautiful Grand Duchess had made 
herself conspicuous by her idolatry of him ; so conspicuous that he 
had been requested to leave Gmnany, and had refused, pladns the 
authorities in the difficult position of either receding ridiculously or 
being obliged to use illegal force ; there would be terrible scandal 
in high places, but CJorreze was always accapareur dea femmta I 

vera moved away with a heating heart and a burning cheek ; 
through the munnur of the conversation around her she seemed to 
hear the exquisite notes of that one divine voice which had dropped 
and deepened to so simple and tender a solemnity as it had bidden 
her keep herself unspotted from the world. 

** What would he say if ho knew what they want me to do ! " 
lAie thought. " If he knew that my mother even — my mother——! '* 

For, not even though her mother was Lady Dolly, could Yere 
quite abandon the fta^.that motherhood was a sweet and aaored 
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altar on wliich Hm youog ooold laak ahelter and oifety firam all 

evils and ills. 

The week at Le Oaprice came to an end» «nd ihe four days at 
Abbaye auz Bois also, and, in the last hours cf their two dayi at 
the Abbaye, Lady Dolly said to her daughter — 

" To-monow ia tbo fnaxm* ball at F^oit^ J flupposa yon xe* 
member?" 

Vere gave a sign of aaaentt 

''That is the loveUast frodk Ia VMdie liaa wnA yoa ftr it{ if 

you had any heart you would kiss me £of such a fpiim$ Imt you 
have none, you never will have any." 
Vere was silent. 

**1 must speak to you seriously and for the last time here," said 
her mother. " We go back to F^cit^ and Sergius will want his 

answer. I can put him off no longer." 

"Ho baa had it" 

"How?*' said Lady Dolly, forgetting for the moment the letter 
she had burned. " Oh, your letter ? 01 course he regarded it as a 
baby's houtadt ; I am snre it was badly worded enougL** 

" He showed it you, then?" 

" Yes ; he showed it me. It hurt him, of course ; but it did not 
change him," said her mother, a little hurriedly. " Men of his age 
are not so ea^ changed. I tell you once for all, Yere, that I shall 
oome to you to-night for the last time for your final word, and I 
tell you that you must he seen at that ball to-morrow night as the 
fiancee of Zouroff. I am quite resolute^ and X will have no more 
shillyshallyiug or hesitation." 

vere*s &ce grew warm, and she thvew baok her head with an 
eager gesture. 

"Hesitation! I have never hesitated for an instant I tell 
you, mother, and I have told you a hundred timei^ I will not marry 
Prince Zouroff." 

"Yon will wear the new gown and yon shal] have my pearls," 
pursued her mother, aa thoi^ she had not heard ; " and I shall 

take care that when you are presenttul to bis Koyal Highness he 
shall know that you are already betrothed to Zouroff ; it will be the 
best way to aunouuce it nett&rnent to the world. You will not wear 
my pearls again, for Zodroff haa abeady ordered sFOtua.** 
Vere started to her feet. 
And I will stamp them to pieces if he give them to me ; and 
if you tell the Prince of Wales such a thing of me I will tell him 
the truth and ask his help ; ho is always kuid and good." 

. " The pearls aveordend." said her mother unmoved ) ^and yoa 
are really too edlly for anytiuBg. The Idea of making the poor Prince 
a scene !— you have such a passion for scenes, and there is nothing 
such bad form. 1 shall come to you to-night after dinner, and let 
me find you more reasonable." 

With that Lady DeUy w«it out of the leom, and out of the 
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house, and went on the sea with her adorers, lau^ng lightly and 
Binging naughty littila chaosoDB not ilL But herbeait was not a« 
light as her laugh, and* hold Httis voman as she was when she had 
nerved herself to do wron^, her nerves troubled her as nhe thought 
that the morrow was the last, the very last, day on which she could 
any longer pioonstiiiate and dally with Serga ISomofll 

"I will go and talk to her," said Lady Stci4t« who Kad driven 
over from Felicity, when she had been wearied ly htfdear Dolly's 
lamentations, until she felt tliat even liei hiondship oould not bear 
iheminach longer. 

**But she hates him," cried Lady Dolly, for the twentieth time. 

" They always say that, dear," answered Lady Stoat tranquilly. 
They mean it, too, poor little things, it is jo^t as they nated 
their lessons, yet they did theSr tenons^ dair, and are all the hetlflr 
for having done them. Tou seem to me to attach aadly too mnoh 
importance to a child's houtades." 

** If it were only hout<ide8 1 But yon do not know Vere.** 

" I cannot think, dear, that your child can bo so very extras- 
ordinary unlike the rest of the human specifs," said her friend with 
her pleasant smile. ** Well, I will go and see this young monster. 
She haa alwaya aaemed to me • Imle Pniitaa, noudos mnae, and 
that you should have heen prepared for, leaving her all hor life at 
Bidmer Chase." 

Lady Stoat then went upstairs and knocked at the door of Vere'a 
chamher, and entered with the 8oft,flalent charm of movement which 

was one of the especial graces of that graceful gentlewoman. She 
kissed the girl tenderly, regardless that Yere drew herself away 
■omewhat rudely, and then sank down in a chinr. 

" If y child, do you know I am come to talk to you quite ftanUy 

and affectionately," she said in her gentle, slow voice. " You know 
what friendship has always existed between your dear mother and 
myself, and you will believe that your welfare is dear to me for her 
lake — very dear." 

Vere looked at her, but did not speak, 

" An uncomfortable girl," thought Lady Stoat, a little discom- 
fited, but she resumed blandly, "Tour mamma has brought me 
some news that it is very pleasant to hear, and gives me sincere 
happiness, because by it your happiness, and through yours hers, is 
secured. My own dear daughter is only two years older than you 
are^ Vere, and she is married, as you know, and ah I so happy I * 

*' Happy vnth the Duke of BirKcnhcad ? " said Vere afarapuy. 

Lady Stoat was, for the moment, a little staggered. 

« What a very unpleasant child," she thought ; " and who would 
think die knew anything aboat poor Birk I 

"Very happy," she continued aloud, **and I am eharmed to 
think, my dear, that you have the chance of being equally so. 
Your mamma tells me, love, that yon are a little — a little — be- 
wUdefed al ao hfiOiaiit a propoaal of maniafa aa FHnee ZonroiFli. 
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That is a very natural feeliug; of course you had nemr ilioaght 
about any such thing." 

** I had not thought about it," said Vere bluntly, " I have 
thought now ; but I do not underatand why he can want such a 
thing. He knows very well that I do not like him. If you will 
tell him for me that I do not I shall be glad; my mother will never 
tell him plainly enough." 

** My sweet Vere 1 " said Lady Stoat smilingly, " Pray do not 
give me the mission of breaking my host's heart; I would as socm 
break hie ohina ! Of course your mamma will not tell him any- 
thing of the kind. She is charmed, my dear girl, charmed ! What 
better future could she hope for, for you ? The Zourofl's are one ot 
the greatest feuQiiilies in Europe, and I am quite sure your sentiments, 
your jewels, your everything, will he worthy of the exalted place 
you will fill." 

Vere*8 face grew very cold. 

*' My mother has sent you ? " she said, more rudely than hei 
companion had ever been addressed in all her serene existence. 
" llien will you kindly go back to her. Lady Stoat, and tell her H 
is of no use; I will not marry Prince Zouroff." 

" That is not very prettily said, my dear.* If I am come to talk 
to you it is certainly in your own interests only. I have seen young 
girls like you throw all thdr lives away for mere want of a little 
refiection.** 

"I have reflected." 

" Reflected as much as sixteen can!— oh yes. But that is not 
quite what 1 mean. I want you to reflect, looking through the 
glassee of my experience and affectioiv and your mother's, xaa are 
very young, Vere." 

" Charlotte Ckuday was almost as yonng as I am, and Jeanne 
d'Arc." 

Ladv Stoat stared, then laughed. 

" I don't know where they come, dither of them, in our aigu* 
ment, but if they had been married at sixteen it wmild have been 

a very good thing for both of them ! You are a little girl now, my 
diild, though you are nearly six feet high 1 You are a demoiseUe d 
imrier, sou can only wear pearls, and you are not even presented. 
You aie no one ; nothing. Society has hundreds like you. If you 
do not marry, people will fancy yon are old whilst you are still 
twenty ; jxjople will say of you ' Siie is getting pass^e ; she was 
out years and years ago.' Yes, they will say it even if you are 
handsomer than ever, and, what 'mm he worse, you will begin to 
fed it." 

Vere was silent, and Lady Stoat thought that she had made 
some impression. 

" You will begin to feel it; then you will be glad to marry 
anybody, and there is nothing move teniUe than tfiit. You will 
take a yoongsr mh of • baronet, or a aecrataiy of logatkuL that ip 
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gcnng to Hong Kong or Gbili->anytliiiig, anybody, to get oat of 

yourself, and not to see your own face in the ball-room mirrors. Now, 
if you marry early, and marry brilliantly — and this marriaore is most 
brilliant — ^no such terrors will await you ; you can wear diamonds ; 
and, oih Yeee 1 tOl you wear diamonds you do not know whst Bfe Ssl 
^you can go where you like, as you like, your own nuBtreas ; you are 
jtosie ; you have made yourself a power while your contemporaries are 
still debutantes in white frocks ; you will have your children, and find 
all serious interests in them, if you like ; you will have all that is 
best in life^ In fiiet, and have it oefore you ai» twenty ; you will be 
painted hj Hillais and clothed by Worth ; yon will be a politician 
if you like, or a fashionable beauty if you like, or only a great lady 
— perhaps the simplest and best tlxiug of all; and you will be this, 
and have all this, merely because you married early and married 
welL My dear, SMh a marriage Is to a f^l like being sent on the 
battie-field to a boy In the army ; It Is the baptism of flze with ereiy 
decoration as its rewards ! " 
" The Cross too ? " said Vere. 

Lady Stoat, who had spoken eloquently, and, in her own light, 
sincerely, was taken aback by the irony of the accent and the enigma 
of the smile. " A most strange child,** she thought; ''no wonder 
she worries poor flighty little pussy 1 '* 

** The Cross ? Oh yes," she said. " What answers to the boy's 
Iron Cross, I suppose, is to dance in the Quadrille d'Honnemr at 
CSonrt Flinoess Zouroff would always be in the Quadrille d'Hou'- 
neur." 

" Princesse Zouroff may be so. I shall not. And it was of the 
Cross you wear, and profess to worship, that I thought." 

Lady Stoat lelt a little embarrassed. She bowed her Iiead» and 
touched the lona cross in jewels that hung at her tiuoat. 

" Darling, those are serious and solemn words. A great marriage 
may be made subservient^ like any other action of our lives, to God's 
service," 

" But sorely one ought to love^ to marry? " 

" Hy dear child, that is an idea ; love is an idea ; It doesn't last, 

you know ; it is fancy ; what is needful is solid esteem " 

Lady Stoat pans* d ; even to her it was difficult to speak of solid 
esteem for Sergius ZuorolT. She took up another and safer lino oi 
argumenL 

*You must learn to understand, my sweet Yere, that life is 

prose, not poetry ; Heaven forbid that I should be one to urge you 
to any sort of worldliness; but still, truth is everything; truth 
compels me to point out to you that, in the age we Uve in, a great 
position means vast power and ability of doing good, and that la 
not a thing to be slighted by uiy wise woman wbo would make her 
life beautiful and useful. Frince Zouroff adores you ; he can give 
• you one of the first positions in Europe ; your mother, who loves 
you tenderly, though she may seem negligent, desires such a mar- 
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riage for you beyond all others. Opposition on your part is 
foolifihneBs, my child, fooliskness, blindness, and rebellion." 

ThA fiwe of Ym u sho liatenod lost iii ohildislL softness, and 
grew very cold, 

"I understand; my mother docs not want me, Mr. Vander- 
decken dues not want me ; this Russian prince is the first who asks 
for me. — ^so I am to be sold because he is rich. I will not be 

**What eiaggerated language, my love! PJ«y do not exag- 
gerate ; no one uses inflated language now ; even on the stage they 
don't, it has gone out. Who speal^ of your being sold, as if you 
were a slave ? Qudle idee I A brilliant, a magnificent alliance is 
open, to you, that, la all ; every immairied woman in aodety will 
envy you. I assure you if Prince Zouroff had solicited the hand of 
my own dai]ghter» I would have given it to him with content and 

"l have no doubt you would," said the girl curtly. 
Lady Stoaf s sweet temper rose a Uttle imder the woids. 

" You are very Ix .uitiful, my dear, but your manners leave very 
much to be desired," siie said almost sharply. " If you were not 
poor little Dolly's child I should not trouble nij-sull' to reason with 
you, but let you destroy yourself like an obstinate baby aa you are. 
What can be your objection to Prince Seis^usV Now he reaaonahle 
for once ; tell me." 

**I am sure he Is a bad man.** 

•* My love I "What should you know about bad men or good 
ones either?** 

" I am sure he is bad— and cmeL** 

" What nonsenae 1 I am sure he has been channing to you, 
and you are very ungrateful. What can have given you such an 
impression of your devoted adorer ? " 

Vere shuddered a little with disgust. 

" I hate him I ** she said under her breath. 

Lady Stoat for a moment was startled. 

" Where could she get her melodrama from ? ** she wondered. 
"Dolly was never melodramatic ; nor any of the Herbert people ; 
it really makee one fimcy poor pussy must have had a jpetite/aute 
with a tragic actor I 

Aloud she answered gently— 

" You have a sad habit, my Vere, of using very strong words ; 
it is not nice ; and you do not mean one-tenth that you say iu 
yonr haste. No Ohristian ever hates, and in a girl such a feeling 
woidd be horrible^if you meant it — but you do not mean It." 

Vere shut her proud lips closer, but there was a meaning upon 
them that made her companion he^tate^ and feel uncomfortable, 
and at a loss for words. 

** How wonderftil thai pussy should ever have had a daughter 
liln this I * die thought, ana then smiled In a 8weel» mild way. 
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"Poor Scr!!;e! Tliat ho should i.nwo been llio dosiroJ of all 
Europe, ouiy to bo rejected by a child of sixlcou ! Keally it is 
Uke— who vna it? — ^winniDg a hundred hattles and ibm dying of a 
cherry-stone 1 ^Hiere is nothing he couldn't give you, nothing he 
wouldn't give you, you thankless little creature ! " 

Vera, standing very slender and tall, with her face averted, and 
her fair head in the glow of the sunset light, made no reply j but 
her attitude and her nlenoe were all eloquent. 

Lady Stoat thought to herself, "Dear, dear! what a charming 
Iphigenia she woidd look in a theatre ; but thtce is no use for aU 
that in real life. How to convince her ? * 

Even Lady Stoat was i^erplexed. 

Bhe beg^n to talk vaguely and gorgeously of the great place of 

the Zouroff family in the world ; of their enormous estates, of their 
TJraline mines, of their Imperial favour, of their right to sit covered 
at certiiin courts, of their magnihcence in Paris, their muni^cenca 
in Petersburg, their power, their £&shi4m» and thdr pomp. 

Yere waited, till the long discuzsiYe descriptions ended of them- 
selyes, exhausted by their own oratory. Then she said very simply 
and very coldly— 

. " Do you believe in God, Lady Stoat ? " 
" In God?" echoed Lady Stoat, shocked and amased. 
** Do you or not?" 

" My dear ! Goodness ! Prsy do not say such things to md. 
As if I were an infidel ! — / / " 

'* Then how can you bid me take His name in vain, and marry 
Prince Zouroff?" 

" I do not see the cohneotion," began Lady Stoat vaguely, and 
very wearily. 

" I have read the marriage service," said Vere, with a passing 
heat upon her pale checks for a moment. 
Lady Stoat for once was Sikol 

Bhe was very nearlv going to reply that the msRiage service 

was of old date and of an exaggerated style ; that it was not in 
good taste, and in no degree to be interpreted literally ; but such 
an avowal was impossible to a woman, who revered the ritual of her 
Chureh, and was bound to accept il unquestioned. So she was 
silent and vanquished — so far. 
" May I go now ? " said Vere. 

" Certainly, love, if you wish, but you must let me talk to you 
again. X am sure you will change and please your mother — your 
lovely little mother I— whom you ought to live for, you naughty 
child, so sweet and so dear as she is." 

" She has never lived for me," thought Vere, but sho did not 
say so; sho merely made the deep courtesy she had learned at 
Bulmer Chase, which had the serene and stately grace in it of 
another century than her own, and, without anoUier word, passed 
out of the room. 
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" Q cl er^ni forrtUtfl" munnured Lady Stoat, ivith a shiver 
and a nigh. 

Lady Stoat was quite in earnest, and meant well. She knew 
perfectly that Sergius Zouroff was a man whose vices were such as 
the world does not care even to name, and that hia temper was 

that of a savage bull-dog allied to the petulant exactions of a spoilt 
child. She knew that perfectly, but she had known as bad things 
of her own son-in-law, and had not stayed her own daughter's 
marriage on that account. 

Position was everything, Lady Stoat thought, the man himself 
nothing. Men were all sadly much alike, she believed. Bcmg 
a woman of refined tai^tc and pure life, she did not even think 
about such ugly things as male vices. 

Lady Stoat was one of those happy people who on]y see just so 
much as they wish to see. It is the most comfortable of all 
m5''opisnis. She had had, herself, a husband far fnnn virttums, but 
she had always turned a deaf ear to all who would have told her of his 
failings. " 1 do my own duty ; that is enough for me," she would 
answer sweetly ; and, naturally, she wondered why other women 
could not be similarly oontmt with doing theirs — when tlu y had a 
Position. Without a position she could imagine, godd woman 
thout^h 8lio was, that thiD<rs were very trying ; and that ]x?ople 
worried more. As for hcrscll, she never worried, and she had no 
sympathy with worry in any shape. So that whoa Lady DoUy 
came to her weeping, excited, furious, liopt less, over her daughterB 
wicked obstinacy, liMly Stoat only laughed at her in a genUe 
rallying way. 

" You httle goose I As if girls were not always like that 1 She 
has got Corrdze in her head stfll, and u a difficult sort 
nature, I grant. What does it matter after aU ? Yea have only to 

be firm. She will come to reason.** 

" But I never, never could be firm," sobbed Lady Dolly. " The 
IlerberLs are, 1 am not. And Vere is just like her father ; when I 
asked Um to have a stole and a rochet and look nice, nothing 
would induce him, because he said something about his bishop ^ 

Lady Stoat, in her superior wisdom, smiled once more. 

" Was poor V^ere so very low in the matter of vestments? How 
curious ; the Herberts were Catholic until James the First's time. 
But why do you fret so ? The child is a beauty, really a beauty. 
Even if she persist in her hatred of Zouroff she will marry well, I 
am sure ; and she must not persist in it. You must have common 
sense." 

** But what can one do ? " said Lady Dolly in desperation. " It 
is all very easy to talk, but it is not such a little thing to force a 
girl's will in these days; she can make a fuss, ard then society 
abuses you, and I think the police even can interfere, and the Lord 
Chancellor, if she have no father." 

And laAy Dolly sobbed afimh. 
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"Dear little goose! "said Lady Stoat consolingly, but rather 
wearied. " Of course nobody uses force ; there are a thousand 
pleasant ways — children never know what is best for them. We, who 
are their nesxrest and dearest, must take care of their tender, f<x>lish, 
ignorant young lives, committed to us for guidance. Gwendolen 
even was reluctant — but now in every letter she sends me she 
says, * Oh, mamma, how right you were ! ' That is what vour 
Yero will say to you, darling, a year hence, when she will have 
been Princess ZouroflF long enough to have got used to him." 

Lady Dolly shivered a little at all that the words implied. 

Her friend -glanced at her. 

" If Zouroff cause you apprehension for any reason lam unaware 
of," she said softly, " there are others ; though, to be sure, as your 
pretty child is portionless, it may be difficult " 

" No, it must be Zouroff," said Lady Dolly, nervously and 
quickly. " She has no money, as you say j and every one wants 
money nowadays." 

" Except a Russian," said Lady Stoat, with a smile. " Then, 
since you wish for him, take him now he is to be had. But I 
would advise you not to dawdle, love. Men like him, if they are 
denied one fancy soon change to another ; and he has all the world 
to console him for Vere's loss." 

" I have told him he should have her answer in a day or two. 
1 said she was shy, timid, too surprised ; he seems to like that." 

" Of course ho likes it. Men always like it in women they 
mean to make their wives. Then, in a day or two, you must con- 
vince her; that is all. I do not say it will be easy with her very 
obstinate and peculiar temperament. But it will be possible." 

Lady Dolly was mute. 

She envied her dear Adine that hand of steel under the glove 
of velvet. She herself had it not. Lady Dolly was of that pliant 
temper, which, according to the temperature it dwells in, becomes 
cither harmless or worthless. She had nothing of the maitiesse 
fanme about her. She was always doing things that she wished 
were undone, and knotting entanglements that she could not un- 
ravel. She was no ruler of others, except in a coquettish, petulant 
fashion, of " Jack — and the rest." 

And she had that terrible diawback to comfort and impediment 
to success — a conscience, that was sluggish and fitful, and sleepy 
and feeble, but not wholly dead. Only this conscience, unhappily, 
was like a very tiny, weak swimmer, stemming a very strong op- 
posing tide. 

In a moment or two the swimmer gave over, and the opposing 
tide had all its own way. 

Afftr dinner that evening, whilst the rest were dancing, Verc 
slipped away unnoticed to her own room, a little tiny turret-room, 
of which the window almost overhung the sea. She opened the 
lattice, and leaned out into the cool fragrant night. The sky was 
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cloudless, tlie sea silvery in the moonlight ; from the gardens below 
there arose the scent of datura and tuberose. It was all so peace- 
ful and so sweet, the girl could not understand why, amidst it all, 
she must be so unhappy. 

Since Zouioff had had her Mflr then mu no longer any hope 
of changing his resolve by telling him the truth, and a sombre 
hatred b^an to grow up in her ageinat this man, who aeemed to 
her her tormentor and her tyrant. 

"What hurt her most was that her own mother should urge this 
honor upon her. 

She could see no key to the myttery of such a wish except in 
the fact that her mother cruelly desired to bo rid of her at all cost ; 
and she had written a letter to her grandmother at B aimer Chase — 
a letter that lay by her on the table ready to go down to the post- 
bag in the morning. 

"Grandmamma loves me in her own harsh way," the child 
thought. " She will take mo back for a little timo at least, and 
then, if she do not like to keep me, perhaps I could keep myself in 
acme wav ; I think I could if they would let me. I might go to 
the FMiuleJn in her own country and study music at Baireuth, and 
make a career of it. There would bo no shame in that." 

And tbo t bought of Corrdze canu' softly over hoT as the memory 
of fair music will come in a day-d:oam. 

Not ae any thought of lovei. She bad read no romanoes eave 
dear Sir Walter*s, wliicli alone, of all the erring tribe of fiction, 
held a place on the dark oak-shelves of the library at Buhner. 

Corr^ze was to her like a beautiful fancy rather than a living 
being,— a star that shot across a summer sky and passed unseen to 
bri wer worlds than ours. 

Be was a saint to the child— he who to himself was a sad 
sinncr-^aod hia words dwelt in her heart lika a talisman against 
all evil. 

She sat all alone, and dreamt innocently of going into the 
mystic Qsnnaa land and learning nraslo in all ita heights and 

d^[>tb8, and living nobly, and being never wedded ('* Oh, never, 
never 1 ** she said to herself with a burning face and a shrinking 
heart) ; and some day meeting Corroze, the wonder of the world, 
and looking at him without shame and saying, " I have done as 
yon told me; I have nearer been bnmt in the flame as you feared. 
Are you glad?'* 

It did not, as yet, seem hard to her to do so. The world was 
to her personified in the great vaj!;iie hon-or of Sergie Zouroffs 
name, and it cost her no more to repulse it than it costs a child to 
flee fiom some painted monster that gapes at it ftmn a walL^ 

This night, after Lady Stoat's ineffectual efibrte at convenion, 
Lady Dolly herself once more sought her daughter, and renewed 
the argument with more asperity and more cailousness than she 
had previously shown. 
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Vera was ttlll sitting in her own ebiinbor, trying to read, but» 
in truth, always thinking of tho bidding of Oondw^ "Keep yonr- 

■elf unspotted from the world." 

Dreaming so, with her hands buried in the golden clustering 
hair, and her lids drooped over her eyes, she started at tho voice of 
her mother; aad> with pain and Impatlenoo, listened with unwilling 
ear to the string of reproaches, entreaties, and oenture fhftt had 
lately become as much tho burden of her day as tho morning- 
prayer at Bulmcr had been, droned by the duchess's duU Yoice to 
the sleepy household. 

Yere raised herself nnd listened, ^th that dotKhlnsis of the 
old fashion which contrasted so strangely in her, her mother 
thought, with her rehellion and self'Willed cnaiaoter. But she grew 
very weary. 

Lady Dolly, less delicate in her diplomacy than her friend had 
been, did not use euphuisma at all, nor attempt to take any high 
monu point. Broaoly and unheutatingly she painted all that 
Scrgius Zouroff had it in his power to bestow, and tho text of her 
endless sermon was, that to reject such gifts was wickedness. 

At the close she grew passionate. 

" Too think of love," she said. " Oh, it is of no use your say- 
ing you don*t; you do. All girls do. I did. I married your 
fatlier. We were as much in love as any creatures in a poem. 
When I had Uved a month in that wretched parsonage by tho sea, 
I knew what a little fool I had been. I had had such wedding 
presents l—such presents 1 The queen had sent me a cachemire for 
poor pripa's sake ; yet, down in that horrid place, we had to cat 
pork, and there was only a metal teapot 1 Oh, you smile ! it is 
nothin^to smile at* Yero used to smile just as you do. He would 
have taken the oaohemire to wrap an old woman up in, very pro* 
haUy; and lie wouldn't have known whether he ate a peach or a 
pip;. I knew ; and whenever they put that tea in tho metal teapot, 
I knew tho cost of young love. Respect your father's memory ? 
Stuil! I am not saying anything itgainst him, poor dear fellow; he 
was very good— in his way, ezoulent ; hut he had made a mistake, 
and I too. I told him so twenty times a day, and he only sighed 
and went out to his old women. I tell you this only to show you 
I know what I am talking about. Love and marriap;e are two 
totally different things ; they ought never to be named together ; 
they are cat and dog ; one Idlls the other. Pray do not stare so; 
you make me nervous." 

" It is not wicked to love ? " said Vero slowly. 

"Wicked? no; what nonsense J It amuses one: it doesn't 
last." 

A great love must last, till death, and after it," said the ohild^ 
with solemn eyes. 

"After it?" echoed Lady Dolly with a little laugh. "I'm 
afraid that would make a very naughty sort of place of Heaven. 
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Domft look 80 sboekod, eUld. Ton know nothing about it. Believe 
me, dear, where two lovers on year after year, it is only for Pont 
de Veyle's reason to Madame do Dcft'and : * Nous sommes si mor- 
tellement ennuyds Tun de Tautre que nons se pouvonB plus nouB 
quitter I*" 

Yere was silent. Her world of dreams was turned upside down, 
and shaken rudely. 

M Yon have no heart. Tore ; positively none,** sdd her mother 
Httorly, resuming all the dd argument. " I can scarcely think 
you are my child. You see me wearing myself to a shadow for 
your sake, and yet you have no pity. \Vliat in heaven's name can 
you want? Ton are cnily sixteen, and one of tho first marriages in 
Europe opens to you. You ought to go OH yoor knoes in thankful- 
ness, and yet you hesitate ? " 

" I do not hesitate at all," said Vere quickly, " I refuse ! " 

8he rose as she spoke, and looked older by ten years. There 
was a haughty resdlTe in her attitude that cowed her mother for an 
instant. 

**I refuse,** she said again. " And, if you will not tell Monsieur 
Zouioff so yourself, I will tell him to-morrow. Listen, mother, I 
have written to Bulmer, and I will go back there. Grandmamma 
will not refuse to take me in. I shall be a trouble and care to you 
no longer. I am not made for your world nor it for me. I will go. 
I have some talent, they have always said, and at least I have per- 
severance. I will find souiu way of maintaining myself. I want 
so little, and I know enough of music to teach it ; and so at least 
3 shall be free and no burden upon any one.** 

She paused, startled by her mother's laugliter; such laughter 
as she, in a later day, heard from Groizctte wlien Croizette was 
acting her own deathbed on the stage of the Fiauy^us. 

Lady Dolly's shrill, unnatural, ghastly lau^^ter echoed through 
the room. 

'*Is that your scheme? To teach music? And Gorr^ze to 
teach you, I suppose ? Ola idA f Ton little fool I yon little 
idiot 1 how dare you ? Because you are mad, do you think we are 

mad too? Go to Bulmer nourf Never ! I am your mother, and 
you shall do what I choose. W hut I choose is that you shall marry 



" Will not? will not? I say you shall! ** 
"And I say that I will not." • 

Tbey confronted one another; the girl's fkce pale, dear, and 
cold in its fresh and perfect beauty, the womaa*s grown hl^^ard, 
i fevered, and fierce in its artificial prettiness. 
{ *' I will not,*' repeated Yere with her teeth closed. " And my 
, dead ftther would say I was right; and I will tell this man to- 
morrow that I loathe him ; and, since surely he must hare some 
pride to be stung, he will ask ior me no more then." 




I will not" 
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" Vere 1 you kill mo ! " screamed her mother ; and, in truth, 
she faiutcd, her pretty curly perruquo twisting off her head, her 
face deathly pallid save for the unchanging bloom of cheek and 
mouth. 

It was but a passing swoon, and her maid soon restored her to 
semi-consciousness and then bore her to her room. 

"What a cold creature is that child," thought Adrienne, of 
Vere. " She sees miladi insensible, and stands there with never a 
tear, or a kiss, or a cry. What it is to have been brought up in 
England!" 

Vere, left alone, sat awhile lost in thought, leaning her head on 
her hands. Then she rang and bade them post the letter to Bul- 
mer ; the dark and drearsome, but safe and familiar home of her lost 
childhood. 

The letter gone, she undressed and went to bed. It was mid- 
night. She soon was asleep. 

Innocent unhappiness soon finds this rest ; it is the sinful sorrow 
of later years tliat stares, with eyes that will not close, into the 
hateful emptiness of night. 

She slept deeply and dreamlessly, the moonbeams through the 
high window finding her out where she lay, her slender limbs, 
supple as willow wands, in calm repose, and her long lashes lying 
on her cheeks. 

Suddenly she woke, startled and alarmed. A light fell on her 
eyes ; a hand touched her ; she was no longer alone. 

She raised herself in her bed, and gazed with a dazzled sight 
and vague terror into the yellow rays of tho lamp. 

" Vere 1 It is II it is I! " cried her mother with a sob in her 
voice. And Lady Dolly dropped on her knees beside the bed ; her 
real hair dishevelled on her shoulders, her face without false bloom 
and hajigard as the face of a woman of twice her own years. 

" Vere, Vere ! you can save me," she muttered, with her hands 
clasped tight on the girl's. " Oh, my dear, I never thought to tell 
you ; but, since you will hear no reason, what can I do ? Vere, 
wake up — listen. I am a guilty, silly woman ; guiltier, sillier, than 
you can dream. You are my child after all, and owe me some 
obedience ; and you can save me. Vere, Vere ! do not be cruel ; 
do not misjudge me, but listen. You mmt marry Sergius Zouroff." 

It was dawn when Lady Dolly crept away from her daughter's 
chamber ; shivering, ashamed, contrite, in so far as humiliation and 
regret make up contrition ; hiding her blanched face with the hood 
of her wrapper as though tho faint, white rays of daybreak were 
spectators and witnesses against her. 

Vere lay quite still, as she had fallen, upon her bed, her face 
upturned, her hands clenched, her shut lips blue as with great cold. 
She had promised what her mother had asked. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 

On tih0 Aornnrlt known to all the guests of tlie honw at 
whidi they were staying that the head of the Princes Zoiin^ was 
to marry the daughter of the Lady Dorothy Vandcrdecken. 

On the morrow Lady Dolly dro?e back to f'^cit^ with her 
daughter beside her. 

She was viotoriooa* 

The Sim was stiong^ and the east wind coM; aha was glad that 
they were so. The eyes of her daughter were heavy with dark 
circles beneath them, and her face was blanched to a deadly pallor, 
which changed to a cruel crimson £ush as the turrets and belfries 
of the ohiteau of the Zourofb oame in sight above the woods of its 
park. 

They had driven the eight miles from Le Oapiioe in unbroken 

silence. 

" If she would only speak 1 " thought Lady Dolly ; and yet slie 
felt that she could not hare borne it if her companion had spoken. 

They drove iotmd to 2k petite Mi^^at the back of the house, and 
were met by no one but some bowinf^ servant. She had bet^^ed in 
a little note that it might be so, making some pretty plea for Yero 
of maiden shyness. They were shown straight to thefar rooms. It 
was early ; noonday. The ch&teau was quite stilL At night the 
great ball was to be given to the English princes, but the house- 
hold was too well trained to make any disturbance with their 
preparations* Down the steps of the great terrace there was 
slamhed scarlet doth^ and aU iiie fiMse c» the building was hung 
wiili globes and cressets of oil, to be lit at dark. These were the 
only outward signs that anything moie brilliant than usual was 
about to take place. 

"You will come to breakfast?" said Lady Dolly, pausing at 
the threshold of her loom. 

It was the first word she had said to Yere since the dawn, when 
they had parted, and her own voice floonded Strange to her. 

Vere shuddered as with cold. 
I cannot. Make some excuse.'' 

What ii the use of pnttinp off?* said her mo&er fretftilly. 
" You will be ill ; you are Ul. If vou should be ill to-night, what 
will every one say? what will he think? what shall I do?" 

Vere went into her chamber and locke^l her door. She locked 
out even her maid; flung her hat aside, and threw herself forward 
cm the bed, Iemw downward, and tiiere lay. 

Lady Dolly went into her chamber, and glanced at her own 
fiice with horror. Though made Qpb as well as usual, for the daji 
she looketl yellow, worn, old. 

" I must go down I " she thoughb^how selUsh youth was, and 
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how hard a thing was mothcihoodl Sho had herself dressed 
beautifully and took some ether. 

She had sunk her drowned conscience fathoms deep, and bei^in 
once more to pity herself for the obstinacy and oddness of the child 
to whom she had given birth. Why could aot the girl be like any 
others ? 

The ether began to move in her veins and swim in her head ; 
her eyes grow brighter. She went out of her room and along the 
corridor to the staircase, fastening an autumn rose or two in her 
breast, taken from the bouquet of her dressing-table. As she 
glanced down the staircase into the hall where the servanta in the 
canary-coloured liveries of the house were going to and fro, she 
thought of all the rank and riches of which F61icit6 was only one 
trifling portion and symbol, and thought to herself that — after all 
—any mother would have done as she had done ; and no maiden 
surely could need a higher reward for the gift of her innocence to 
the minotaur of a loveless marriage. 

"If I had been married like thatl" she thouglit; and felt that 
she had been cruelly wronged by destiny ; if she had been married 
like that, how easy it would have been to have become a good 
woman I What could Vere complain of ? — the marriage was per- 
fect in a worldly sense, and in any other sense — did it matter what 
it was ? 

So the ether whispered to her. 

She began to taste the sweets of her victory and to forgot the 
bitter, as the ether brought its consoling haze over all painful 
memories, and lent its stimulating brightness to all personal 
vanities. 

After all it was very delightful to go down those stairs, knowing 
that when she met all those dear female friends whom she detested, 
and who detested her, no one could pity her and every one must 
envy her. She had betrothed her daughter to one of the richest 
and best bom men in all Europe. Was it not the crown of 
maternity, as maternity is understood in society ? 

So down she went, and crossed the great vestibule, looking 
young, fair, and bewitching with the roses in her bosom, and an 
admirably chosen expression on her face, half glad and half plain- 
tive, and with a flush under her paint that made her look prettier 
than ever ; her eyes sparkled, her smile was all sunshine and sweet- 
ness, she pressed the hands of her most intimate friends with an 
eloquent tenderness, she was exquisitely arrayed with cascades of 
old Mechlin falling from her throat to her feet. 

" A mother only lives to be young again in her child 1 " she 
Baid softly — and knew that she looked herself no more than twenty 
years old as she said it. 

Sergius Zouroff, profuse in deUcato compliment to her aloud, 
said to himself — 

Bram, naughty Dolly 1 Bii-bU I Will she ever be like you, 
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I wonder? Perhaps. The world makes you all alike after a little 

Wliile 

lie was ready to pay a high price fur inuoeence, because it was 
a new toy that pleased Idm. But he never thought that it would 

last, any more than the bloom lasts on the ])each. He had no 
illusions. Since it would be agreeable to brush it off himself, ho 
was ready to pui-chase it. 

There was a sense of excitement and of disappointment in the 
whole house-party; and Prinoesse N^laguine ran from one to 
another, with her little bright Tartar eyes all aglow, murmuring 
" Charmee, charmee, charmer ] " to impatient car.-s. 

" Such a beast as he is 1 " said the men who smoked his cigars 
and rode his horses. 

" And she who looked all ice and innocence 1 ** said the women, 
already in arms against her. 

Vere did not come down to taste the first-fruits of her triumph. 

At the great midday breakfast, where most people assembled, 
she was absent. Zourofif himself laid another bouquet of orchids 
"by her plate, but she was not there to receive the delicate homage. 

"Mademoiselle Vera has not risen?" he asked now, with an 
angry contraction of his low brows, as no one came where the 
orchids were lying. 

** Vera had a headache," said Lady Dolly serenely aloud. " Or 
said so," she murmured to his ear alone. "Donit be annoyed. 
She was shy. She is a little farouche, you know^my poor darling." 

Zourotf nodded, and took his caviare. 

'* What did 1 predict, love! " murmured Lady Stoat, of Stitchley, 
taking her friend adde after breakfiEtst. <*But how quickly you 
succeeded! Last evening only you were in despair I Was the 
resistance only a feint? Or what persuasions did you bring to 
bear?" 

" 1 threatened to send her to Bulmer Chase 1 " said Lady Doily 
with a little gay laugh. Lady Stoat laughed also. 

wonder what you did do," she reflected, however, as she 
laughed. "Oh, naughty little pussy— foolish, foolish little pussy! 

—to have any secrets from me I " 

The day wore away and Vere Herbert remained unseen in 
F^cit6. 

The guests grew surprised, and the host angered. 

Princesse Kelaguiue herself had ascended to the girl's room, 
and had been denied. 

People began to murmur that it was odd. 

"Go and fetch her," sud ZourofT in a fierce whisper. "It is 
time that I at least should see her — ^unless you have told me a lie," 

"Unless she be really ill, I suppose you mean, you cruel 
creature!" said her mother reproachingly ; but she obeyed him 
and went. 

** Girls are 00 fond of tragedyl** reflected Lady Stoat, recalling 
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episodes in the betrothal of her own dauglitcr, and passages that 
had preceded it. 

It was now five o'clock. The day had been chilly, as it is at 
times along the channel shores, even in summer. Several persons 
were in the blue-room, so called because of its turquoise silk walls 
and its quantities of Del!*, Nankin, Savona, and other blue china 
ranged there. It was the room for afternoon tea. Several of the 
ladies were there in tea-gowns of the quaintest and prettiest, that 
allowed them to lie about in the most gracefully tired attitudes. 
The strong summer sun found its way only dimly there, and the 
sweet smells of the flowers and of the sea were overborne by the 
scent of the pastilles burning in the bodies of blue china monsters. 

Zouroflf, who at times was very negligent of his guests, was 
pacing up and down the long dim chamber impatiently, and every 
now and then he glanced at the door. Ho did not look once at 
the pretty groups, like eighteenth-century pictures tinged with the 
languor of odalisques, that were sipping tea out of tiny cups in aa 
alcove lined with celadon and crackling. The tinkle of the tea- 
cups and the ripple of the talk ceased as the door at the farther 
end opened, and Vere entered, led by her mother. 

She was white, and cold, and still ; she did not raise her eyelids. 

Zouroft' apprmched with eager steps, and bowed before her with 
the dignity that he could very well assume when he chose. 

" Mademoiselle," he said softly, " is it true that you consent to 
make the most unworthy of men the most happy ? " 

He saw a slight shudder pass over her as if some cold wind had 
smitten her. 

She did not lift her eyes. 

" Since you wish, monsieur " she answered very low, and 

then paused. 

" The adoration of a life shall repay you/' ho murmured in the 
conventional phrase, and kissed her hand. 

In his own thoughts he said: "Your mother has made you do 
this, and you hate me. Never mind." 

Then he drew her hand on his arm, and led her to the Princess 
Ndlaguine. 

1 "My sister, embrace your sister. I shall have two angels 
henceforth instead of one, to watch and pray for my erring soul 1 " 

Princess Ndaguino did not smile. She kissed the cold cheek of 
the girl with a glisten of tears in her eyes. 

" What a sacrifice ! what a martyrdom ! " she thought. " Ah, 
the poor child ! — but perhaps he will ranger — ^let us hope." 

All the while Vera might have been made of marble, she was 
so calm and so irresponsive, and she never once lifted her eyes. 

" Will you not look at me once ? " he entreated. She raised her 
lids and gave him one fleeting hunted glance. Cruel though ho 
was and hardened, Sergius Zouroff felt that look go to his soul. 

" Bah 1 how she loathes me 1 " he said in his teeth. But the 
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cuiiipa.ssi<in in him died out almost as it was bom, and the b.i.se 
appetites in him wore only whetted and made keener by this 
knowledge. 

Lady Stoat glided towards them and lifted her lipe to Yera*8 cheek. 

" My sweet child 1 so charmed, so delighted,** ahe whispered. 
" Did I not say how It would be when your first shyneii had time 
to fold its tents, as the \)oem says, and steal away ? " 

« You are always a prophetess of good — and my mother's friend," 
ndd Vera. They were almost the mst ivords she had spoken, and 
theyohilled even the worldly breast of her mother's friend. 

There was an accent in them which told of a childhood 
perished in a night; of an innocence and a Mtk stabbed, and 
stricken, and buried for ever more. 

**Tou are onhr aixteetiy and you will never be yomig any 
more I " thou^t Princess N^bguine, hearing the cold and bitter 
accent of those pregnant words. 

But the ladies that made the eighteenth-century picture had 
broken up and issued from the alcove, and were offering congratula- 
tions and eompUments in honeyed phrases; and no one heeded or 
had time for serious thought. 

Only Lady Dolly, in a passionato murmur^ oriedt unheeded by 
any, to her daughter's ear— 

"For heaven's sake smile, blush, seem happy 1 What will 
they say of you to look at you like this ^t hey will say tliat I 
coerce you ! " 

" 1 do my best," answered Vere coldly. 

** My lovely mother-in-law," muttered Prince Zouroff, bending 
to Lady Dolly, as he brought her a cup of tea, " certainly you did 
not lie to me this mocning when you tad me thai your Vera would 
marry me ; but did you not lie— just a little lii^ a little white one 

—when you said she would love me ? " 

" Love comes in time/' murmured Lady Dolly hurriedly. 
Serge Zouroff laughed grimly. 

"Doea it? I fear that experience tells one rather that with 

time — it goes.** 

"Yours may; hers will come — tlio woman's always comes last." 

" Ma chere I your new theories are astounding. Nevertheless, 
as your son-in-law, I will give in my adhesion to tism. Henceforth 
all the sex of your Yen— and yonraelf— is purity and peifeetion in 

my sight I " 

Lady Dolly smiled sweetly in his fiicc. 

"It is never too late to be converted to the truth," she said 
playfully, whilst she thought, " Oh you beast I If I could strangle 
you ! ** 

^fcanwhilc Princess N^laguine was saying with kiudness in her 
tone and gaze— 

" My sweet child 1 you look chilly and pale. Were you wise to 
leave your torn out of goodness to us?" 
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*<I am cold/' munnured Yere £datly. I ahouM be gUd if I 

might go away — for a little." 

"Impossible," said tiie Princess; aad added, "Dear, reflect; 
it will look M itmngB to peoplo. My brotilier 

** I will stay, then," said Vcrc wearily, and she sat down and 
received the homage of ono and tho felicitations of another, Htill 
with her eyes always cast downward, gtill with her young face 
passionless, and chill as • mask of marble. 

" An hour's martyrdom more or less — did it matter ? ** she said 
to herself All her life would be a martyrdom, a long mute 
martyrdom, now. 

A few hours later her maid dressed her for the ball. She had 
no need of her mother's pearls, for those which had been ordered 
from Paris jewellers were there ; the lamest and purest pearls that 
ever Lidiaa diver plunged fbr into the mep sea. When they were 
clasped about her they seemed to her in no way different, savo in 
their beauty, to the chains locked on slave-girls bought for the 
harem. But that was because she had been taught such strange 
ideas. 

She was quite passive. 

She resisted nothing ; having given away in the one great thing,, 
why should she dispute or rebel for trifles ? A sense of unreality 
had oome upon hw, as it oomes on people in tho fiist approach 
of fever. 

She walkeii, sat, siwke, heard, all as in a dream. It seemed to 
her as if she were already dead : only the pain was alive in her, the 
lumible sickening pain that would never be stilled, hut only grow 
sharper and deeper with each succeeding hour. 

She sat through the banquet, and felt all eyes upon her, and 
wai> iudiilerent. Let them stue as they would, as they would stare 
at the sold slave^rl. 

She has too much self-possession for such a child, said the 
women there, and they thought that Serg^us Zouroff would not 
find in her the young saint that he flmded he had woo. 

Her beauty was only,' greater for her extreme pallor and the 
darkness beneath her eyes. But it was no longer the beauty of an 
innocent unconscious child ; it was that of a woman. 

T3i€m and then she glanced at her mother, at that pretty co- 
quettish little figure, semi-nude, as fashion allowed, and with 
diamonds sparkling everywhere on her snow-white skin ; with a 
perpetual laugh on cherubic lips, and gaiety and grace in each 
movement. And whenever she glanced thers^ % lomhre soomfiil 
fire came into her own gaze, an unutterable contempt and dllgnst 
watched wearily from tho fair windows of her soul. 

She was thinking to herself as she looked : Honour thy father 
and thy mother. That was the old law 1 Were there such women 
then as she was now ? Or was that law too a dead letter, as the 
liarriage Sacrament was? 
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" ?]ic is exquisitely lovely," said the great personage in whose 
honour the ban<|uet and the ball were being givea. " In a year or 
two there will be nothing so beautiful as she will be in all Europe. 
But — is she well — is she happy? Forgive the question.'* 

" Oh, sir, she is but made nervous by the honour of your praise," 
said her mother, who was the person afldressed. " Your l^oyal 
llighness is too kind to think of her health, it is perfect ; indeed I 
may say, witiiout exaggeration, that neither moraUy nor physically 
has my sweet child given me one how^B anxiety shieo her birth." 

• The Prince bowed, and said some pleasant gracious words ; but 
bis conviction remained unchanged by Lady Dolly's assurance of . 
lier daughter's peace and joy. 

Vers was led out by Prince Zonroff to join the Quadrille 
d'Honneur. 

This is the Iron Cross 1" she thought, and a faint bitter smile 
parted her lips. 

She never once lifted her eyes to meet his. 

*' Cannot you tell me you are happy, mon enfant he murmured 
once. She did not look at him, and her lips scarcely moved as she 
answered him. 

" I obey my mother, monsieur. Do not ask more." 

Zouroff was silent. The dusky red of his fiiice grew paler ; he 
fdt a momentary instinct to tear his pearls ofif her, and bid her be 
free ; then the personal loveliness of her awoke too fiercely that 
mere appetite which is all that most men and many women know 
of love ; and his hands clenched close on hers in the slow figure of 
the dance. 

A stronger admiration than he had ever felt for her rose in lum, 
too. He knew the bitterness and the revolt that were in her, yet 
he saw her serene, cold, mistress of herself. It was not the childlike 
simplicity that ho had once fancied that he loved her for, but it 
was a courage he respected, a quality he understood. "One might 
send her to Siberia and she would change to ice ; she would not 
bend," he thought ; and the thought wJi^tted his passion to new 
fierceness and tenacity. 

The ball was gorgeous ; the surprises were brilliant and novel ; 
the gardens were illtunlned to the edge of the sea till the fishers out 
in the starry night thought the shore was all on fire. The great 
persons in whose honour it was, were gratified and amused — the 
grace and grandeur of the scene were like old days of Yersaiiles or 
of Venice. 

The child moved amidst it, with the great pearls lying on her 
throat and encircling her arms, and her eyes had a blind un- 
conscious look in them like those of eyes that have recently lost 
their sight, and are not yet used to the eternal darkness. 

Bfat she spoke simply and well, if seldom; she moved with 
correct grace in the square dance ; she made her perfect courtesy 
with tiie eighteenth-century statelineas in it; aU men looked, and 
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wondered, and praised her, and women said with a sigh of ei.vy. 
" Ouly sixteen ! " 

Only sixteen ; and she might have said as the young emperor * 
said, when he took his crown, "0 my youth, 0 my youth 1 farewell!" 

Onco her mother bad tho imprudence to speak to htr; she 
whispered in her ear— 

" Are you not rewarded, love? Are you not content?" 

Vere looked at her. 

" I have paid your debt. Be satisfied." 

A great terror passed like a cold wind, over the little selfish, 
cruel, foolish woman, and she trembled. 

The next morning a message camo to her from her old Northum- 
brian home. 

" My house mu3t always be open for my dead son's child, and 
my protection, such as it is, will always be hers." 
It was signed Sarah Mull and Cantire. 

Vere read it, sittinci; before her glass in the light of the full day, 
whilst her woman undid the long ropes of pearls that were twisted 
about her fair hair. Two slow tears ran down her cheeks and fell 
on the rough paper of the telegram. 

" She loves me 1 " she thought, " and what a foolish, fickle, sin- 
ning creature I shall for ever seem to her 1 '* 

Then, lest with a moment's longer thought her firmness should 
fail her, she wrote back in answer : " You are so good, and I am 
grateful. But I sec that it is best that I should marry as my mother 
wished. Pray for me.** 

Tho message winged its way fleeter than a bird, over the grey 
sea to where the northern ocean boat the black Northumbrian rocks ; 
and an old woman's heart was broken with the last pang of a sad 
old age. 

A day or two later the house-party of F($licit4 broke up, and the 
chateau by the Norman sea was left to its usual solitude. Lady 
Stoat went to stay with her daughter, the Lady Birkenhead, who 
was at Biarritz, and would go thence to half a dozen great French 
and English houses. Prince Zouroff and his sister went to Tsarsko 
Selo, as it was necessary for him to see his emperor, and Lady Dolly 
took her daughter straight to Paris. 

Paris in the commencement of autumn was a desert, but she had 
a pretty apartment in the Avenue Josephine. The marriage was 
fixed to take place in November, and two months was not too much 
for all the preparations which she needed to make. Besides, Lady 
Dolly preferred that her daughter should see as few persons as pos- 
sible. What was she afraid of? — she scarcely knew. She was 
vaguely afraid of everything. She was so used to breaking her 
words that a child's promise seemed to her a thing as slight as a 
spider's gossamer shining in the dew. 

It was safest, she fancied, for Vere to see no one, and to a mem- 

* Franz Josef. 

I 
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ber of the great world there is no solitude so complete as a city out 
of its season. So abe shut Vera in her gilded, and silvered, uid over- 

tlecoratcd, and ovofiUed, rooms in the Avonun Josdpliino, and kept 

her thuro stifled and weary, like a woodland bird hunn; in a cage in ! 

a boudoir ; and never let the girl take a breath of air save by her 

side in her victoria oat hi tiie Bois in the still, close evenings. Vera 

made no opposition to anything. When St. Ac^nes ga% e her young 

body and ncr fair soul up to torment^ did she think of the shape of 

the executioner's sword ? 

Ltdy Dolly was at this time much worried too about hir own 
imme^te affairs. Jura was gone to India on a hunting and 
shooting tour with two ofBcers of his old regiment, and he had 
written very briefly to say so to her, not mentioning any period 
for hie return. He meant to break it all off, thought Xady Dolly, 
with an irritated humiliation rankling in her. Two years before 
she would have been Didone infuriata ; but time tempers eveiy- 
thiog, and there were always consolations. The young dandy who 
had won the Grand Prix was devoted and amusing ; it could not 
be said that Jura had been either of late. She had got used to him, 
and she had not felt it necessary to be always en beauU for him, 
which was convenient. Besides, there were heaps of thinge be had 
; into the way of doing for her, and he knew all her habits and 
tastes ; losin^T him was like losing a careful and familiar servant. 
Still tiiio wae not iucousolablo. lie had grown boorish and stupid 
in tiie last ftw months ; and, thoni^ he knew thousands <tf her 
secrets, he was a gentleman — they were safe with him, as saflB as 
the letters she had written him. 

But her vanity was wounded. 

'* Just heoauae of that ohild*8 great grey eyea I--*" ihe thought 

angrily. 

Classic Clytemnestra, when murdered by her son, makes a 
grander figure certainly, but she is not perhaps more deeply wounded 
than fashionable Faustina^ when eclipsed by her daughter. 

" You look quite worn, poor pussy I " said Lady Stoat tenderly, 
as she met her one day in Paris. When you ought to be so pleased 
and 80 proud I" 

Lady Stoat, who was very ingenious and very penetrating, 
loft no means untried by which to fathom the reasons of the sudden 
change of Vere. Lady Stoat read characters too well not to know 
tliat neither caprice nor malleability were the cause of it. 

"She has been coerced; but how?" she thought; and brought 
her microscope of delicate investigation and shrewd observation to 
bear upon the subject. But she could make nothing of it. i 

1 do what my mother widMfl^*' Yeie aasweied her, and an- 
gwered her nothing more. I 

"If you keep your secrets as well wlicn you are married," 
thought Lady Stoat, *' you will bo no little trouble to your bus- [ 
band) my dear.** 
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Aloud, of course she said only — 

•* So right, darling, so very right. Your dear little mother has 
had a great deal of worry in her life ; it is only just that she should 
find full compensation in you. And I am quite sure you will he 
happy, Vere. You are so clever and serious ; you will have a saZo«, 
I daresay, and get all the politicians about you. That will suit you 
hotter than frivolity, and give you an aim in society. Without an 
aim, love, society is siidly like playing cards for counters. One 
wants a lover to meet, a daughter to chaperone, a cause to advance, 
a something beside the mere pleasure of showing oneself. You will 
never have the lover, I am sure, and you cannot have the daughter 
just yet ; so, if I were vou, I would take the cause — it does not 
matter what cause in the least — say England against Russia or 
Kussia against England; but throw yourself into it, and it will 
amuse you, and it will be a safeguard to you from the dangers that 
beset every beautiful young wife in the world. It is a melancholy 
thing to confess, and a humiliating one, that all human beings are so 
made that they never can go on playing only for counters 1 

And Lady Stoat, smiling her sweetest, went away from Vere 
with more respect than she had ever felt before for feather-headed 
' little pussy, since pussy had been able to do a clever thing unaided, 
and had a secret that her friend did not know. 

" Foolish pussy 1 " thought hbr friend Adine. " Oh, foolish pussy, 
to have a secret from me. And it takes such a wise head and such 
a long head to have a secret 1 It is as dangerous as a packet of 
dynamite to most persons." 

Aloud to Lady Dolly she said only— 

" So glad, dear love, oh, so glad 1 I was quite sure with a little 
reflection that the dear child would see the wisdom of the step wo 
wished her to take. It is such an anxiety off your mind ; a girl with 
you in the season would have harassed you terribly. Really I do 
not know which is the more wearing : an heiress that one is afraid 
every moment will be got at by some spendthrift, or a dear little 
penniless creature that one is afraid will never marry at all ; and, 
with Vere's peculiar manners and notions, it might have been very 
difficult. Happily, Zouroff has only admired her lovely classic head, 
and has never troubled himself about what is inside it. I think she 
will be an astonishment to him — rather. But, to bo sure, after six 
months in the world, she will cliango as they all do." 

" Vere will never change," said Lady Dolly irritably, and with 
a confused guilty little glance at her friend. " Vere will be always 
half an angel and half an imbecile as long as ever she lives." 

" Imbeciles are popular people," said Lady Stoat with a smile. 
" As for angels, no one cares for them much about modern houses, 
except in terra cotta." 

"It is not you who should say so," returned Lady Dolly 
tenderly. 

*' Oh, my dear ! " answered her friend with a modest sigh of de- 
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piaoiatioiL " I have no pretensions — am only a poor* wwk, and 

very imperfect creature. But one thino; I may really say of myself, 
and that is, that I honestly love younn; o;irLs and do iny host fur 
them ; and I think not a tew have owed their hfc's hap^^iucsa to 
ma. May your Vero be of the number ! " 

** I don't think she will ever be happy," said Lady Dolly im- 
patiently, with a little oonfuaed look oi' guilt. " &he doesn't care 
a bit about dress.** 

** That is a terrible lacune certainly," assented Lady Stoat with 
a smiles " Perbape, instead, sbe will take to poUtiea-^those aerioua 
girls often do — or perhaps she will care about her children." 

Lady Dolly gave a little shudder. What was her daughter but 
a child ? It seemed only the other day that the little fair baby had 
tumbled about amone uie daisies on the vicarage lawn, and poor 
dead Vere in his meUow gentle voice had recited, as be looked at 
her, the glorious lines to his child of Coleridge. IIow wretched she 
had been then ! — how impatient of the straitened means, the narrow 
purse, the country home, the calm religious hfe 1 How wretched 
ahe would bave been now oonld she have gone back to ttl Yet, 
with the contradiction of her sex and character. Lady Dolly for a 
moment wished with all her soul that she had never left that 
narrow home, and that the child were now among the daisies. 

One day, when they were driving down the Avenue Marigny, 
her mother pointed out to Vere a row of lofty windows au premier, 
ivith their shutters shut, but with gorgeous autumn flowers hang- 
ing over their gilded balconies; the liveried stttsss was yawning in 
the doorway. 

•*That is where your Faust-Romeo lives," said Lady Dolly, 
who could never bring herself to remember the proverb, let sleeping 
dogs lie. "It is full of all kinds of beautiful things, and queer 
ancient things too; he is a connoisseur in his way, and everybody 
pives him such wonderful presents. He is making terrible scandal 
just now with Uie young Grand-Duchesa. Only to udnkof what you 
viiBked that 6a,j boating with him makee one shudder I You m^t 
have been compromised for life 1 " 

Vere's proud mouth grew very scornful, but she made no reply. 

Her mother looked at her and saw the scorn. 

"Oh, you don't believe me?** ahe said irritably; ''ask any- 
body! an hoar or two alooa with a mm like that ruins a gu-l's 
name for ever. Of course it was morning, and open air, but still 
(Jorr^ze is one of those persons a woman canH be seen with, even ! " 

Vere turned her head and looked back at the bright baicunies 
with their hanging flowen; then ahe said witii her teeth shut and 
her lips turning white— 

" I do not speak to you of Prince ZourofiTs character. Will yott 
be so good as not to speak to me of that of M. do Correzc." 

Her mother was startled and subdued. She wished she had 
not woke the aleepmg dog. 
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" If pIio bo like that at sixteen what will she bo at six and 
twenty ? " she thought. " She puts them in opposition already I ** 

Nevertheless, she never again felt safe, ana whenever she drove 
along the Avenue Marigny uie looked up at the house with the 
^ded balcoDiM and ^ft"g*»g flowecs to suJce suie that it gave no 
sign of life. 

It did not occur to her that whatever Yere might be at six and 
twenty would be the result of her own teaohing, actions, and 
example. Lady Dolly had reasoned irith herself that she had done 

right after all; she had secured a magnificent poeitioil lor her 
daughter, was it not the first duty of a mother? 

If Vere could not bo content with that position, and all its 
compensations, if she offended heaven and the world by any obsti- 
nate passiona or imprudent guilt, if she, in a word, with virtue 
made so ensy and so gilded, should not after all be virtuous, it 
would bo the fault of Bulmer, the fault of society, the fault of 
Zouro£f, the fault of Correze, or of somo other man, perhaps, — never 
the fault of her mother. 

When gardeners plant and f^afb, they know very well what 
will be the issue of their worl^ ; they do not expect tlie r( *se from a 
bulb of garlic, or look for the fra.:rant olive from a slip of briar; 
but the culturers of humau nature are less wise, and they sow 
poison, yet rave in reproaches when it breeds and brings forth its 
like. "The rosebud girden of girls'* is a favourite theme for poets, 
and the maiden, in her likeness to a half-opened blossom, is as near 
purity and sweetness as a human creature can be, yet what doca 
the world do with its opening buds? — it thrusts them in the fordng 
house amidst the ordure, and then, if they perish prematurely, 
never blames itself. The streets absorb the girls of the poor ; 
society absorbs the daughters of the rich ; and not selduin one form 
of prostitution, like the other, keeps its captives " bound in the 
dungeon of their own OGrruption." 



CHAPTER X. 

It was snowing in Vienna. Snow lay heavy on all the plains and 
roads around, and the Danube was freezing fast. 

"It will be barely colder in Moscow,'* said Correze, with a 
sniyer, as he threw his furs about him and left tho opera-house 
amidst the fiantio cheers and adoring outcries of the crowd without^ 
after his last appearance in Romeo e Qinlietta, In the bitter 
j^littering frosty night a rain of hothouse flowers fell about him ; 
he hated to see them fall ; but his worshippers did not know that, 
and would not have heeded it if th^ had. Boses and violets, 
hyadnth and white lilao^ dropped at hia feet^ lined his path and 
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carpeted his carriMM m if it wore A^oil in the south, instead of 
NovttnlMr fai Aiutim. 

Hit hftnd had just been pressed by an emporM^s, a ring of 

tirilliants beyond price had just been slid on his finger by an 
empress; the haughtiest aristocracy of the world had careesed him 
ana flattered him courted him; he was at the supreme heij^t 
of £aune, and influence, and fashion, and genius ; yet, as ho folt the 
roses and tho lilies fall about him ho said restlessly to himself — 

** When I am old and nobody heeds me, I shall look back, to 
this night, and etaoh nights as this, as to a lost heaven ; why, in 
hriiven's name, cannot I enjoy it now?** 

But enjoyment is not to bo gained by reflecting that to enjoy is 
our duty, and neither the diamonds nor the roses did he care for, 
nor did he care for the cheers of the mtlltltude that stood out 
under tho chill brilliant skies for tho chance of seeing liim pass 
down the streets. It is a raro and splendid royalty, too, that of a 
great singer ; but he did not care for its crowns. The roses made 
him thmk of a Uttle hedge-rose gathered 1^ a sweetteiir bush on a 
clifT by a grey quiet sea. 

With such odd caprices does Fate often smite genius. 

He drove to tiw suppsr-table of a very great hMly, beautiful as 
the mofning ; and he was the idol of the festivity which was in his 
honour ; and the sweet eyes of its mistress told him that no 
audacity on his part would be deemed presumption — ^yet it all left 
him careless and almost cold. She liad learned Jmiet's part bj 
heart, b\it ho had for^^otten Romeo's — had left it behind him in the 
opera-house with his old Venetian velvets and lace. 

From that great lady's, whom ho left alone with a chill heart, 
empty and aching, he went with his comrades to the ball of the 
Elysium down in tlie subterranean vaults of tho city, where again 
and again in many winters ho had found contagion in tho elastic 
mirth and the buoyant spirit of the clean-limbed, briglit-cyed 
diildren of the populace, dancing and whirling and leaping far 
down under the streets to the Styrian music. But it did not 
amuse him this night; nor did the dancers tempt him; the whirl 
and the glow and we noise and tiie mirth seemed to him tedious 
and stupid. 

" Decidedly that opera tires me/' ho said to himself, and 
thought that his wcarineits came from slaying Tybalt and himself 
on the boards of the great theatre. He told lus friends and adorers 
with i)otulance to let him be still, ho wanted to sleep, and the dawn 
was very coM. IIo wont homo to his gorgeous rooms in a gorgeous 
hotel, aud lit his cigar and felt tired. The chambers were strewn 
with bonquets, wreaths, presents, notes; and amidst the litter was 
a great gold vase, a fresh gift from the emperor, with its tWO filfein^ 



But Corr^ did not look twice at it. He looked instead at a 



VnocIi Jounil, which be had thrown oa his chair when hissemnt 
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had roused him at seven that evening, saying that it was the how 
to drive to the theatre. He had crushed the paper in his hand then 
and thrown it down; he took it up now, and l<x>k(?<l a^^ain ia a 
corner of it in which thero was announced the approauiuug marriage 
€f FttaioeZouroff. 

"To g|v« her to that brute ! ** he murmured as he read it over 
once more. **Motbei8 were better and kinder in iha days of 
Moloch 1" 

Then he cnuhed the ioumal up aj^nin, and flung it into the 
wood-fire bondng In the suded tower of the stove. 

It was not slaying Tybalt that had tired him that night. 

" What is the child to me ? ** ho said to himself as he threw 
himself on his bed. " She never could have been anything, and 
yet—* 

Tet the soent of the hothouse bouquets and the forced flowers 

seemed sickly to him ; he remembered the smell of the little rose 
plucked from the swcctbriar hedge on the clilT above the sea. 

The following noon he left Vienna for Moscow, wl.erc ho had 
an engagement for twenty nights previous to his engagement at 
St. Petersburg for the first weeks of the Russian New Year. 

Prom Moscow he wrote to Lady Dolly. When that letter 
reached Lady Dolly it made her cry ; it gave her a crif^e d's ner/s. 
When she read what he wrote she turned pale and shuddered a 
little; but she burnt what he wrote ; that was all. 

8be shivered a little whenever she thought of the letter for 
days and weeks afterwards ; but it changed her purpose in no way, 
and she never for one moment thought of acting upon it. 

" I shall not answer him," she said to herself. " He will think 
I have never bad it, and I shall send Um ^fainpwt Uke anybody 
else. He will say nothing wben the marriage is over. Absurd as 
it is, Corrr ze is a gentleman; I suppose that oomea from his living 
BO much amongst us," 

Amongst the many gifts that wore sent to swell the magnifi- 
cence of the SSouoff bridal, there was one that came anonymously, 
and of which none knew the donor. It gave rise to many con- 
jectures and much comment, for thero was not even the name of the 
jeweller that had made it. It was an opal necklace of exquisite 
workmanship and great value, and, as its medallion, there hung a 
single rose diamond cut as a star ; beneath the star was a moth d 
sapphire and pearls, and beneath the moth was a flame of rubies. 
They were so hung that the moth now toucbcil the star, now sank 
to the flame. It needed no words with it for Yere to know whence 
it came. 

But she kept silencei 

" A strange jewel,'* said FrinCe Zoufofi^ and his face grew dark : 

he tbouj^ht some meaning or some memory came witli it 

It was the only gift amidst them all that felt the kisses and 
tears of Vero. 
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*' I must sink to tho fluuic I " slio thought, " and ho will noTer 
know that the &olt is not mine; h« irUl nerer know that I have 

not forgotten the star ! " 

But she only wept in secret. 

All her life henceforth was to be one of silence and repression. 



Some grow to like their prison walls, and to prefer them to light 
and freedom : others loatibe them in anguish till death come. 

The pft of that strange medallion annoyed ZourofT, because it 
perplexetl him. lie never spoke to Vero concerning it, for he 
believed that no woman ever told the truth ; but ho tried to dia- 
oover the donor hy means of his many senrants and agents. He 
fidled, not because Corrdze had taken anj especial means to ensure 
Bccresy, but from simple accident. 

Corrdze had bought the .stones himself of a Persian merchant 
many years before, had drawn the design himself, and had given it 
to a young worker in gems of Galida whom he had once befriended 
at the Mr of Novgorod ; and the work was only complete in all its 
beauty and sent to him when the Galician died of that terrible 
form of typhus which is like a plague in Russia. Therefore 
Zouroffs inquiries in Paris were all futile, and he gradually ceased 
to think about the jeweL 

Another thing came to her at that time that hurt her, as the 
knife hurt Iphigenia. It was when the cral)bed clear baud writing 
ahe knew so well brought her from Buliner Chase a bitter letter. 

^ Ton are jtna mother's child, I see,** wrote the harsh old 
woman, who had yet loved her so tenderly. " You are foolish, and 
fickle, and vain, and won over to the world, like her. You have 
nothing of my dead boy in j'ou, or you would not sell yourself to 
the first rich man that asks. Do not write to me ; do not expect 
to hear ficnn me ; you are for me as if you had never lived ; and il^ 
in your miserable marriage, you ever come to lose name and feme 
— as you may do, for loveless marriages are an afl'ront to licaven, 
and mostly end in further sin — remember that you a.sk notliing at 
my hands. At your cry I was ready to open my hand to you and 
my heart, but I will never do so now, let you want it as you may. 
I pity you, and I despise yon ; for when you give yourself to a 
man whom you cannot honour or love, you are no better than the 
shameless women that a few weeks ago I would no more have 
named to you than I would have struck you a bullet on your cheek." 

Yere mad the letter with the hot bmaen glow of the Paris sun 
streaming through the rose silk of the blinds upon her, and each 
word stood out before her as if it were on fire, and her cheek grew 
scarlet aa if a blow were struck on it. 

"She is right 1 Oh, how right I" she thought, in a sort of 
agony. " And I cannot tell her the tmth 1 I must never tell her 
thetnithl" 

Sin and shame, and all the horror of base pasdons had beep 
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things as unintelligible tu Lcr, u;s uiikuuwn, as the vile, miserable, 
fraU women that a fisw roods off her in this city were raving and 
yeUIng in the wards of Ste. P^lagie. And now, all in a momon^ 
they seemed to have entered her life, to swarm about her,tobeo(mie 
part and parcel of her — and from no fault of hers. 

"0 mother, spare mel Let me take back my wordl" she 
cried, nnoonsdonsly, as she started to her feet with a stab of awful 
pain in her heart that frightened her ; it felt like death. 
But in the rose-bright room all around her was silence. 
Her grandmother's letter lay at her feet, and a ray of the sun 
shone on the words that compared her to the hapless creatures 
whose very shame she even yet did not comprehend. 

The door unclosed and Lady Dolly came in ; very voluble, in- 
different to suffering or humiliation^ not believing, indeed, that she 
ever caused either. 

Living with her daughter, and finding that no reproach or re- 
crimination escaped Vere against hw. Lady Dolly had begun to 
grow herself again. She was at times very nervous with Vere, and 
never, if she could help it, mot her eyes, but she was successful, 
she was contented, she was triumphant and the sense of shame 
that haunted her was thrust far into the background. All the 
vulgar triumphs of the alliance were sweet to her, and she did her 
lest to forget its heavy cost. Women of her calibre soon forgot; 
the only elTort they have ever to make is, on the contrary, to re- 
member. Lady Dolly had earnestly tried to forget, and had almost 



She came now into the room, a pretty pearl grey figure; fresh 
from lengthened and close cour.cil with famous tailors. 

" Vera, my sweet Vera, your sables are come ; such sables 1 
Nobody's except the graud-duchesses* will eaual them. And he 
has sent begs of turquoises with them, litenuly wiks^ as if th^ 
were oats or green peas I You will have all your toilette things set 
with them, and your inkstands, and all that, won't you? And 
they are very pretty, you know, set flat, very thick, in broad 
bands; very broad bands fur the waist and the throat; but myself, 
I prefe r Who^a been writing to you ? Oh, the old woman 
from Buhner. I suppose she is very angry, and writes a great deal 
of nonsense. She was always horrid. The only thing she gave 
me when I married poor Vere was a black Bible. I wonder what 
she will send to you ? Another black Bible, perhaps. I believe 
she gets Bibles cheap because she subscribes to the men that go out 
to read Leviticus and Deuteronomy to the negro babies 1 " 

Vere bent and raised the letter in silence. The burning colour 
had gone from her cheeks ; she tore the letter up into many small 
pieces and let them float out into the golden dust of the ronlight 
* of Paris. Her word had becm given, and she was its slave. 



She looked at her mother, whom she had never called mother 
since that last night at the ch&teau of Abhajre aux Bois. 
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*< Will you» if you pkaae, spne me all tliose details ? " she said, 
simply. " Arrange everythhig as you like best, ii will latiafy md. 
But let me hear nothing about it. That is all." 

"You Btrange, dear creature 1 Any other girl——* b^n 
Lady Dolly, vi£ • miile that was distorted, and eyva that looked 
away. 

" T am not as other i^rla arti I hope there is no othor g^l in 

all the world like me." 

Her mother made no answer, 

Tfanmgh the stillness of the obamlm tiiefe earns the soimds of 
Ftois, the vague, confused, loud murmur of traffic and music, and 
pleasure and pain : the sounds of the world^ the world to which 

Yero was sold. 

The words of the old recluse of Bulmer were very severe, but 
they were my tme^ and it was beoaose of their truth that they 
seared the delicate nerves of the girl like a hot iron. She did not 

well knoAV what shame was, but she felt that her own marriage 
was shame; and as she rulled home from the Bois de Boulogne that 
night through the bright streets of Paris, past the Hotel Zouroii 
that was to be lur prison-hoofle, she looked at the girls of the 



flower-makers, glove-makers, ok ar-starchers, teachers of children, 
workers in factories — and she envied them, and followed them in 
fancy to th^ humble hrmes, and thou^t to herself: "How 
happy I would be to work, only I had a mother tiwt loved me, 
a mother that was honest and good ! " 

The very touch of her mother's hand, the very sound of her 
laugh, and sight of her smile, hurt her ; she had known nothing 
Ikboul tho fbuifls and vices of the world, until suddenly, in one 
moment, sho had seen them all incarnated in her mother, whose 
pretty graces and gaieties became terrible to her for ever, as tlie 
pink and white loveliness of a woman becomes to the eyes that 
have seen in its veiled breast a cancer. 

Yere had seen the moial oanoor. And aha ooidd not Ibrget it, 
never could she forget It. 

" When she was once beloved by my fathe r I " she thought ; 
and she lot her Bible lie unopened, lest, turning its leaves, she should 
see the old divine imprecations, the old bitter laws that were in it 
against such women as this woman, her mother, was. 

One day in November her betrothed husband arrived from 
Russia. The magnificence of his gifts to her was the theme oi 
Paris. The girl was passive and silent always. 

When he kissed her hands only she trembled from head to foot. 

An you afraid of me?" he murmured. 
♦•No; I am not afraid.** 

She could not tell him that she felt disgust—disgust so great, 
so terrible, that she could have sprung from Uie balcony and dashed 




homeward 




herself to death upon the stones. 
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* Cannot yon say that you like me ever bo little now?" ho 
persisted* ttuxilung that aU bis generosity might haye borne aome 
miit. 

"No— loannoi.** 

He laughed grimly and Utterly. 

** And yet I daro take jaa, eren M yoa are^ yoa beautiful eokl 

chUdl" 

•* I cannot tell you a falseliood." 

Will yoa nerer tell ma one? " 
" No ; ncvOT,* 

" I do not believe you; every woman lies." 

Vcre did not answer in words, but her eyes shone for a moment 
with a scorn so noble that Sergius Zouroll' beut his head before 
her. 

** I beg your paidon," he said ; ** I think you will not He. But 
then, you are not a maiden only ; you are a young Ba!nt.** 

Vere stood aloof from him. The sunshine shone on her fair 
head and the long, straight folds of ber white dress ; her hands 
were daeped fai front of her, and tha aadneaa In her fiwe gave it 
greater gravity and beauty. 

" I am a beast to hold her to her word ! " he thought ; but the 
beast in him was stronger than aught else and conc[uercd him, and 
made him ruthless to her. 

She was looking away from bim into the blue sky. She was 
thinking of the words, " keep yourself unspotted from the world.** 
Bhe was thinking that she would be always true to this man whom 
she loathed ; always true ; that was his right. 

* And perhaTM God will let me die soon,*' she tiiought, with her 
oMkUah fanc^ that God was near and Death an an^l. 

Serge Zouroff looked at her» hesitated, bowed low, and left the 
room. 

" I am not fit for her ; no fitter than the sewer of the street for 
a pearl I * he thought, and ha felt aahitned* 

Yet he went to his usual oompank)ns and ^nt the night in 
drink and play, and saw the sun nse with hat ted eyes ; bfl eould 
not change because she was a saint. 

Only a generation or two back his forefathers had bought beau- 
tiAil Bankn women by heaping up the eoales of barter with strings 
of pearls and sequins, and had borne off Circassian slaves in forays 
with simple payment of a lance left in the lifeless breasts of tlic 
men who had owned them : his wooinc^ was of the same rude sort. 
Only being a man of the world, and Ida ravishing being legalised 
by society, he went to the great shops of FScis for his gems, and 
employed great notaries to write down the terms of barter. 

The shrinking coldness, the undisguised aversion of hi«! be- 
trothed, only whetted his passion to quicker ardour, as the shrieks 
of the Circassian captives, or the quivering limba of Uie Perslsn 
daTse, had done that of his tofiitheiB In TTkiaftte; and besides, 
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after all, he thought, she had chosen to give herself, liatinp; him, 
for sake of what he was and of all he could give. After all, her 
mother could not have driven her so lar unless ambition had made 
her in a maimer malleable. 

Zouroff, in whose mind all women were alike, had almost been 
brought to believe in the hone8t3\and steadfastness of tlio girl to 
whom he had given Loris, and he was at times dii>pui>ed to be 
bitterly enraged against lier becatue the had fisdlen in his sight by 
her abrupt submission ; she seemed at heart no better than the 
rest. She abhorred him ; yet she accepted him. No mere obe- 
dience could account for that acceptance without some weakness 
or some cupidity of nature. It hardened him against her ; it spoilt 
her lovely, pure childhood In his eyes ; it made her shnddnr from 
him seem half hypocrisy. After all, he said to himself, where was 
she so very much higher than Oasse-mie-Oroiite ? It was only the 
price that was altered. 

When she came to know what Casse-une-Croflte was, she said 
the same thing to herself. 

" Do you believe in \Yicked people, miladi ? " he said the next 
evening to Lady DoUy, as they sat together in a box at the 
Bouffes. 

*' Wicked people ? Oh dear, no — ^at least — yes," said Lady 
Dolly vaguely. ** Yes, I suppose I do. I am afraid one must. 
One sees dreadful things in the papers; in society everybody Is 
very much like everybody else — no ? " 

Zourofif laughed \ the little, short, hard laugh that was charac- 
teristic of him. 

" I think one need not go to the papers. I think you and I are 
both doing evil enough to satisfy the devil — if a devil there he. 

But, if you do not mind it, I need not." 
Lady Doily was startled, then smiled. 

" What droll things you say I And do not talk so of the . 

It doesn't sound welL It's an old-fashioned belief, I know, and not 

probable, they say, now, but still — one never can tell ** 

And Lady Dolly, quite satisfied with herself, laughed her last 
laugh at the fun of the Be^ Helmet and had her cloak folded 
round her, and went out on the ann of her fiiture son-in-law. 

Such few great ladies as were already In Plaris, passing through 
from the channel coast to the Kiviera, or from one chateau to 
another, all envied her, she knew ; and if anybody had ever said 
anything that was — that was not quite nice — nobody could say 
anything now when in another fortnight her daughter would be 
Princess Zourofif. 

" Really, I never fancied at all I was clever, but T begin to 
think that I am," she said in her self-complacency to herself. 

The idea that she could be wicked seemed quite preposterous to 
her when she thought it over. *\ me I she said to 

herself. Tnu^she had felt wicked when she hadmet her daughters 
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eye, but that was nonsense; the qualm had always gone away 
when she had taken her ohamfagfte at dinner or her ether in her 
bedroom. 

A fortnight later the marriage of the liead of the liouae of 

Zourofif was solemnised at the ohapeL of the English Embtta^ and 
the Buseian church in Paris. 

Nothing was forgot ton that 'could add to the splendour and 
pomp of the long ceremonies and sacraments ; all that was greatest 
m the great world was assembled in honour of the event. The 
gifts were magnificent, and the extravagance unbridled. The story 
of the corhille read like a milliner's dream of heaven; the jewels 
given by the bridegroom were estimated at a money value of 
millions of roubles, and with them were given the title-deeds of a 
IVendi estate called F^Udtd, a free gift of lore above and outnde 
all the aiiperb donalaone contained in the settlements. All these 
things and many more were set forth at length in all the journals of 
society, and the marriage was one of the great events of the closing 
year. The only details that the papers did not chronicle were that 
when the mother, with her tender eyes moist with tears, tissed her 
daughter, the daughter put her aside without an answering caress, 
and that when the last words of the sacrament were spoken, she, 
who had now become the Princess Zouroff, fell forward on the altar 
in a dead swoon, from which for some time she could not he 
awakened. 

"So they have thrown an English maiden to our Tartar minotaur ! 
Oh, wliat chaste people they are, those English ! " said a Russian 
Colonel ut the Guard to CTorreze, as their sledge flew over the snow 
on the Newski Proepeot. 

Corrdze gave a shudder of disgust ; he said nothing. 

Critics in music at the opera-house that night declared then, 
and long after, that for the first time in all his career he was guilty 
ol more than one artistic error as he sang in the great part of John 
of L^den. 

When the opera was owr, and he sat at a supper, in a room 
filled with hothouse flowers and lovely ladies, while the breath 
froze on the beards of the sentinels on guard in the white still night 
without, Corr^ze heard little of the laughter, saw little of the 
beauty round him. He was thinking all the while— 

" The heaviest sorrow of my lin will always be, not to have 
saved that child from her mother," 
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CHAPTER XL 

Bbtwssm the Gulf of Villafntiica and that of Esa that was a white 

shining sunlit house, with gardens that were in the dreariest month 
of the year rich and rc^d with roses, golden with orange fruit, and 
made stately by palma of long growth, through whoso stems the 
blue sea shone. To these gardens there was a long terrace of white 
marblastreldhli^ along edge of thecM, with w wa^es beating 
Su down below ; to the terrace there were marble seals and marble 
f^teps, and copies of the Loves and Fauns of the Vatican and of the 
Capitol, with the glow of geraniums flamelike about their feet. 

Up and down the length of this etatelv place a woniau moved 
with a step that was slow and weary, and yet yery zesftkss ; the 
step of a thing that is chained. The woman was very yonng, and 
very pale ; her skirts of olive velvet swept the white stone ; her 
fair hair was coiled loosely with a golden arrow run through it; 
round her throat there were strings of pearls, the jewels of morn- 
ing. All women oivied her the ridies of whkh those pearls wen 
emblem. She was Yefa» Mioees Zouoff. 

Vera always, now. 

She moved up and down, up and down, fatiguing herself, and 
unconscious of fatigue ; the sunny world was quiet about her ; tks 
greyhound paced beride her, keeping step with hers. She was 
alone, and there was no one to look upon her lue and see its pain, 
its weariness, its disgust. 

Only a week ago, she thought ; only a week bince she had falleii 
in a swoon at the altar of the llussian church; only a week since 
she had been the girl Tere Herbort Only a week!-^^Bnd it seemed 
to her that thousands of years had oome and gone, parting her by 
ages from that old sweet season d ignonnoe^ m innooenoe^ of peaoe^ 
of youth. 

She was only sixteen still, bub she was no more young. 
girlhood had hem killed in her as a spring blossom is erushed by a 

rough hot hand that, meaning to caress it, kills it. 

A great disgust filled her, and seemed to suffocate her with its 
loathing and its shame. Everything else in her seemed dead, 
except that one bitter sense of intolerable remlsion. All the re- 
rolted piride in her was like a living thing buried under a wd^t of 
sand, and speechless, but aghast and burning. 

" How could she ? how could she ? " she thought every hour of 
the day ; and the crime of her mother against her seemed the vilest 
the earth eoold hold. 

She herself had not known what she had done when she had 
consented to give herself in marriage, but her mother had known. 

She did not reason now. She only felt. 

An unutterable depression and repugnance weighed on her always , 
she felt sshazied of the sun when it rose, of her own eyes when they 
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looked at her from the mirror. To herself she seemed fallen so low, 
smik to Buch deep dcgradatioii^ tbat the basest of ONatanB would 
have had foil light to stnlw herehmk^aiid ^t in her fiwe, and call 

her sister. 

Poets in all time have poured out their pity on the woman who 
wakes to a loveless dishonour : ^^hat can the few words of a priest, 
or the envy of a world, do to lighten that shame to aacrifioed inno- 
cence ? — nothing. 

Iler Ufo had changed as suddenly as a flower changes when tlio 
hot sirocco hlows over it, and fills it with sand instead of dew. 
Nothing could help her. Kothiug could undo what had been done. 
Kothiog cocdd make her ever more the clear-eyed, liup«Nikd child 
that had not even known the meaning of any shame. 

" God himself could not help me ! " she thought with a bitter- 
ness of resignation that was more hopeless than that of the martyrs 
of old ; and she paced up and down Uie marble road of the terrace, 
wondering how long her life would last like this. 

All the magnificence that surrounded her was hateful ; all the 
gifts that were heaped on her were like insult ; all the congratula- 
tions that were poured out on her were like the mockeries of apes, 
like the crackling of dead leaves: In her own eighty and without 
sin of her own, she had become Tile. 

And it was only a week ago I 

Society would have laughed. 

Society had sot its seal of approval uj)on this union, and upon 
all such unions, and so deemed them sanctified. Year after year, 
one on another, the pretty, rosy, golden-curled daughters of fiur 
mothers were carefully tended and cultured and reared up to grace 
the proud races from which they sprang, and were brought out 
into the great world in their first bloom hke huU'-opened roses, 
with no other end or aim set hafcie them as the one ambition 
of their lives than to make snoih a marriage as this. WhoeoeTer 
achieved such was blessed. 

Pollution? Prostitution? Society would have closed its ears 
to such words, knowing nothing of iiuch things, not choosing to 
know anything. 

Shame? What ahame could there be when be was her husband? 
Strange (iuMaful ezaggoation l«HK)ciety would have stared and 

smiled. 

The grim old woman who studied her Bible on the iron-bound 
Nortinmuffian shores; the frhrolous, dreamy, fimtastio singer, who 
had played the part of Eomeo till all life seemed to him a rose* 
gnrden, moonlit and made for serenades ; these two might perhaps 
think with her, and understand this intense revolt, this passionate 
repugnance, this ceaseless sense of unendurable, indelible reproach. 
But those wen all. Sooiety would have glw hsr no sympathy. 
Bodety would have rimpered and snesreA To maxry well \ that 
m iho fint dnty of a woman. 
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She had fulfilled U; she had been fortmiate; how could she 

£ul to be content ? 

A heavy step trod the marble terrace, and a heavy shadow fell 
across the simiight \ her husband approached her. 

"You aie oat without any shade ; you will spoil voiir ddn,** he 
said, as his ^es fell gloomily on her, for lie noticed the shudder 
that passed over her as he drew near. 

She moved without 8} cakinp:, where no sun fell, where the arm- 
less Cupid of the Vatican, copied in marble, stood amongst the roses 
of a hundred leaves. 

" How pale you ars I That gown is too heavy for you. Do you 
like this place?** 

"I?" 

She said the word with an unconscious sound in it, that had 
the wonder of despair ; desptdr which asked what was there left in 
all the world to like or love ? 

"Do you like it, I say?" he repeated. "Most women rave 
about it. You seem as if it were a prison-house. Will you be 
always like that?" 

"The place is beautiful,'' she said in a low tone. "Hare I 
complained?** 

" No ; you never complain. That is wliat annoys me. If you 
ever fretted like other women — but you are as mute as that marble 
armless thing. Sometimes you make me afraid — afraid — that I 
shall forget myself, and strike you.** 

She was silent. 

"Would that you did strike sooner than embrace mel** she 
thought; and he read the unuttcred thought iu her eyes, 

" I do love you," he aaid sullenly, with some emotion. " You 
must know that ; I have left no means tmtried to diow it you." 

" You have been veiy generous, monsieur ! " 

"Monsieur! always monsieur! — it is ridiculous. I am your 
husband, and you must give me some tenderer word than that. 
After all, why cannot you be happy ? You have all you want or 
wish for, and if you have a wish still unfulfilled, be it the maddest 
or most impossible, it shall be gratified if gold can do it, for I love 
you — you frozen child ! " 

He bent his lips to hers; she shuddered, and was still. 

He kept his hand about her throat, and gathered one of the 
roses of a hundred leaves, and set it against the pearls and her 
white skin ; then he flung it away into the sea roughly. 

" Roses do not become you ; you are not a hcUe jardiniere ; 
you are a statue. This place is d\xhf one tires of it j we will go to 
Bussla." 

" As you please." 

" As I please I Will you say nothing else all your life ? There 
is no pleasure in doing what one pleases unless there is some 
opposition to tiie doing it. U you would say you hated snow and 
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ke, now, I would swear to you that snow and ice were paradiso 
besido these sickly palms and tawdry flowers. Is there nothing 
you like ? Who sent you that strauge necklace of the moth ? ** 

•* I do not know." 

•*But you imagine 

8he was silent^ 

" What is the meaning of it ? " 

** I think the meaning is that one may rise to great ends, or 
sink to base ones." 

Has it no ]o?e-tdken, then; no message?'* 
« No." 

The red colour rose over her pale face, but she looked at him 
with unflinching gaze. He was but half satisfied. 

"And do you mean to rise or sink?" he said, In a tone of 
banter. Pkay tell mew* 

" I have sunk." 

Ilie words stung him, and his pride, which was anpgant and 
vain, smarted under them. 

'*B7 Godl** he said with his short hard laugh. **IHd it never 
occur to you, my beautiful Vera, that you would do wiser not to 
insult mc if you want to enjoy your li£B? I am your master, and 
I can be a bad master." 

She looked at him without flinching, very coldly, very wearily. 

**WhY will you ask me questions? The truth displeases you, 
and I will not tell you other than the truth. I meant no insult— 
unless it were to insult myself." 

He was silent. He walked to and fro awhile, pulling the loses 
from their stems and flinging them into the gull below. Then he 
spoke abruptly, changing the subject. 

*' We will go to Russia. Yon shall see a ball in the Salle dcs 
Pahiiiers. The world is best. Solitude is sweet for lovers, but not 
when one of them is a statue — or an angel. Besides, that sort of 
thing never lasts a week. The world is best. You would make 
me £tte yon— or adoia you— if we stayed on akoe^ and I wish to 
do neither. If yoa were not my wiiii it might be worth while ; but 
M it is 

I He threw another rose into the sea, as if in a metaphor of in* 
ijUfferenoe. 

' *'Oome to bteakfaBt," he said carelessly. We wOl leaye for 

Hussia to-night." 

' As they passed down the terrace and entered the house, she 
moved wearily beside him with her face averted and her lips very 
pale. 

The Salle dea IVdmiers had no charm for her. She was think- 
ing of the nightingale that was then singing in the Russian snows. 

If she saw Corr^ze what could she say ? The truth she could 
not tell him, and he must be left to think the moth had dropped 
into the earthly fires of venal ambitions and of base deidrei. 
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'* Gould vou not leave me here ? " 8lie said wibtfuUy and a littlo 
timidly as the tat at the breakfast-table. 

lie answered with his curt and cuiustic laugh. 

*' 1 thauk you for the compliment ! No, my dear, cue does not 
CO through all tho weariness ami folly of marriage ceremonies to 
leave the luvelineftH one has purchased so hardly in a week 1 Uave 
ptience 1 I shall be tired of you soon, maybe. But not until you 
nave shown your diamonds at an Imperial balL Do not get too 
pale. The court will rally mo upon my tyranny. You art too 
pale. A touch of your mother's tougQ will advisable unless you 
get some colour of your uwu." 

Vers was sUent. 

Hor throat seemed to oontraet and choke her* She set her 

glass down untouched. 

Tliis was her master! — this man who would tire of her BOOBy 
and bade her rouge whilst she was yet sixteeu years old ! 

Yet his tyranny was less horrible to her than his tendemsss. 

That night they left for Russi:\. 

A few days later the gossip of St, Petershurfr, in court and cnfo, 
talked only of two thin^^s — the approaching arrival of the new 
beauty. Princess ZouroIT, with the opening of the long-closed 
Zourofr Palace on the Newski Prospect; and of the immense 
penalty paid in forfeit by the great tenor, Corrdze, to escape tlie 
i^t twenty nights of his en;^agement in iliat city. 

I had better forfeit half my engagement than lose my voice 
altogether," said Corrdze impatiently, in explanation. "The 
thousands of francs I can soon mi^e again; but if the mechanical 
nightingale in my throat give way — I must go and break stones 
for my bread. Ko! in this atmosphere I can breathe no longer. 
1 pay— and I go to the south." 

He paid and went ; and St. Petersburg was half consoled for his 
departure by the entry on the following day of Prince Zourofif, and 
of her w horn all the world caUed noWy and would call henceforward^ 
Princess Vera* 



CHAPTER XIL 

AffAiv In the month of November, exactly one year after her 

marriage, a tall slender figure clothed in white, with white furs, 
moved to and fro very wM-arily under the i>alms of the Villa 
Kelaguine on the Gulf of YiUafranca, and her sister-in-law, looking 
wistfuiiv at her, thought— 

'*X hope he Is not cruel— I hope not. Eerhaps it Is only the 
daatii of the child that has saddened her." 

Vers ssad her thoughts and looked her in the eyes. 
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" I am glad that tbe cLiid died," she said simply. 
Tlie FrmcesB Kelaguine shuddered a little. 
**01i, my dear," she murmured, " that cannot bo. Do not say 
that; women find solace in tlieir children when they are unhappy 

in all else. You have a tender foud heart, you would have " 

" I think my heart is a stone/' said the ^ri in a low voice ; 
then ehe added: **In the poem of 'Amora Ldeh' the woman 



liaps I am wicked ; can you understand ? " 

" Yes, yes ; I understand," said the Princess Kdlaguine 
hurriedly, and, though she was accounted in her generation a false 
and heardesB little woman of the world, her eyes hecame dim and 
her hands pressed Vere's with a genuine pity. Long, long yean 
before Nadine ZoarofT had herself been p;iven to a loveless marriago, 
when all her life seemed to her to be lying dead in a soldier's un-- 
niarked grave in the mountains of Caucasus. 

^That feeline will change, though, be assured,* she said 
soothingly. " When we are very young all our sorrow is despair ; 
but it does not kill us, and we live to be consoled. Once I felt 
like you — yes — but now 1 have many interests, many ties, many 
occupations, and my sons and daughters are dear to me, though 
they were not hia ; so will he yours, to you^ in time," 

Vcre shuddered. 

" People are different," she said simply ; to me it will always 

he the same." 

Bhe pulled a cluster of white roses, and rufiled them in her 
hands, and tlirsw them down, almost cruelly. 

" Will those roses bloom again ? " she said. " What I did to 
them your brother has done to me. It cannot be altered now* 
Forget that I have said anything; I will not again." 

One year had gone by since Yere had hwn given, with the 
blessing of her mo&r and the benison of sodety, to the IMiuotaur 
of a loveless marriage. To herself she seemed so utterly changed 
that nothing of her old self was left in her, body or soul. To the 
world she only seemed to have grown lovelier, as was natural with 
matnrer womanhood, and to have become a great lady in Ueu of a 
graceful child. 

She was little more than seventeen now, hut, herself she felt as 
if centuries had rolled over her head. 

After her winter at the Imperial Ck)urt, she had been so changed 
that she would at times wonder if she had ever been the glad and 
thoughtful child who had watched the North Sea hceak itself in 
tbam in the red twiliglit of Northumbrian dawns. 

She had a horror of herself. 

She had a horror of the world. 

But firom the world and from herself there was now no escape. 
She was the Princess Zouroff. 

An immense disgust possessed her, and pervaded all her life; 




ruin ; I am not 
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faHlug on her as the iliick grey fog Ma on a Bunnj landscape- 
heavy, dull, ;ind nauMjous. 

The loveliest aud youngest beauty in the Salle des Palmiers, 
with the stars of her diamonds shining on her like the planets of a 
Bummw night, she was the saddest of all earthly creatures. 

The girl who had gone to bed with the sun and risen with it; 
"who had spent lier tranquil days in study and open-air exercise; 
who bad thought it pleasure enough to find the first primrose, and 
triumph enough to write the three letters at the foot of a hard 
problem ; who had gone by her grandmother's side to the old dusky 
church, where noble and simple had knelt together for a thousand 
years, and who had known no more of the evil aud lasciviousness 
of the world at large than the white ox-eye opening under the oak 
glades ; the gurl who had been Yere Herbert on uiose dark chili 
Northumbrian shores was now the Princess Vera, and was for ever 
in the glare, the unrest, the fsyer, and the splendour, of a great 
society. 

Night was turned into day ; pleasure, as the world construed it, 
filled each hour; life became a spectacle ; and she, as a part of the 
spectacle, was ceaselessly adorned, arrayed, flattered, censured, and 
posea — as a model is j osed for the painter. All around her was 
grand, gorgeous, restless, and insincere ; there was no leisure, though 
there was endless ennid ; and no time for reflection, though theve 
were monotony and a satiety of sensation. 8in she heard of for the 
first time, and it was smiled at ; vice became bare to her, but no 
one shunned it ; the rapacity of an ignoble passion let loose and 
called " marriage " tore down all her childish ignorance and throw 
it to the winds, destroyed her self-respect and laughed at her, 
trampled on all her modest shame, and ridiculed her innocence. 

In early autumn she had given birth to a son, who had lived a 
few hours, and then died. She had not sorrowed fur its loss — it 
was the child of Sergius Zouroff. She thought it better dead. She 
had felt a strange emotion as she had lo&ed on its little body, 
lyhsg lifeless; but it was neither maternal love nor maternal regret; 
it was rather remorse. 

Slje had been then at Svir, on the shores of the Baltic, one of 
the chief estates of the Princes of Zourofif, which all the summer 
long bad been the scene of festivities, barbaric in their mmp and 
costliness ; festivities with which her husband strove to while away 
the year which hnj)crial command had hade him pass, after mar- 
riage, on his hereditary lands. 

" Do not allow my mother to come to me I " she had said once with 
a pasdonate cry when the birth of the child bad drawn near. It 
was the first time she had ever appealed in any MTsy tO bar husband. 
He laughed a little grimly, and his face flushed. 

** Your mother shall not come," he said hastily. " Do you 
suppose she would wish to be shut up m a sick room? Perhaps 
she might, thongb, it is true ; miladi always remembers what will 
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look well. One must do her the jastice to say the always re- 
members that, at least But no ; she shall not come/* 

So it came to pass tbat her mother in her little octagon boudoir 
in Chesham Place, lined with old fans of the Beau Si^le, and draped 
with Spanish lace, could only weep a little with her bosom friends, 
and murmur, " My sweet child t — snch a trial ! — ^in this horrible 
weather by the Baltic — so cruel of the Emperor-Hmd to think my 
health will not let mc go to her ! " 

ZourolT, who passionately desired a legitimate son, because he 
hated with a deadly hatred his next brother Vladimir, took the loss 
of the male child to heart with a bitterness wHich was only wounded 
pride and baffled enmity, but looked like tenderness bedde the 
marble-like coldness and passive indifference of his wife. 

Physicians, who always are too clever not to have a thousand 
reasons for ererything, alleged that the change of climate and 
temperature had affected the health of the Princess Vera ; and her 
husband, who hated Russia with all his might, urged this plea of 
her health to obtain a reduction of the time he had been ordered to 
remain on his own lands ; and obtaining what he wished from the 
Tsar, returned in KoyembHBr to the French Riviera. 

He had purchased the villa of his sister from her, although it 
was called still the Villa N('lac;uine. He had bought it in a mood 
of captious irritation with his wife, knowing that to Vere, reared 
in the cold, grey days and under the cloudy skies, and by the 
sombie seas of the dark north, the sonthem seaboard was oppressive 
in its langour and its light. Sometimes he liked to hurt her in any 
way he could ; if her child had lived he would have made it into a 
whip of scorpions for her. Yet ho always lavished on her so much 
money, and so many jewels, and kept her so perpetually in the front 
of the greatest of great worlds, that everybody who Imew him said 
that he made a good husband after all; much better than any one 
would have anticijiated. 

He intended to stay at the villa on the Mediterranean for three 
months, and thither came, self-invited because she was so near- 
only at Parls-the Lady Dolly. 

Neither Zouroff nor his sister ever invited her to their hoose^, 
but pretty Lady Dolly was not a woman to be deterred hj so mere 
a trifle as that. 

" I pine to see my sweet treasure ! " she wrote ; and Sergius 
ZouToff, knitting his heavy brows, said '^Let her come," and vere 
said nothing. 

" What an actress was lost in your mother! " he added with his 
rough laugh ; but he confused the talent of the comedian of society 
with that of the comedian of the stage, and they are very dissimilar. 
The latter almost always forgets herself in her part; the former 
never* 

So one fine, sunlit, balmy day towards Christmas, Lady Dolly 
drove up through the myrtle wood that led to the Villa Kelaguiue. 
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It was noonday. The house guests were strayin<» down from 
upstairs to breakfast in the pretty Tompciian room, with its inlaid 
marbto wbUb, and its fountains, and its sculpture, and its banks of 
hothouse flowers, wliich o})ened on to the wmte terrace, that finntel 

the rifii ling blue sea. On this terrace Zouroff was standiug. 

He saw the cariiago approaching in the distance through the 
myrtles. 

madam mere," he said, taming <»i his heel, and looking 
into the braakfiurt ohamber. He laughed a little grimly as he 
■aid it. 

Vere was conversing with Madame Nelaguine, who saw a strange 
look come into her eyes ; aversion, repugnance, coutempt, pain, and 
shame all oommingwd. ''What Is there that I do not know?" 
thought the Princess Nadine. She remembered how Teta had not 

returned her mother's embrace at the marriage ceremony. 

Sergius Zouroff was still watching the carriage's approach, with 
that hard smile upon his face which had all the brutality and cyni- 
olsm of his temper in it, and undef which delicate women and 
courageous men nad often winced as under the lash. 

" C'est nuid'ime mere," he said again, with a spray of gardenia 
between his teeth ; and then, being a grand gentleman sometimes, 
when the eyes of society were on him, though sumctimes being 
toQgh as a boor, he stndghtened his kxise heavy figure, put the 
gardenia in his button-hole, and went down the steps, with the 
dignity of Louis Quatorze going to meet a Queen of Spiun, and re- 
ceived his guest as she alighted with punctilious politeness and 
an exquisite courtesy. 

Lady Dolly ascended the steps on his arm. 

She was dressed perfectly for the occasion ; all a Soft dove-hue, 
TVith soft dovc-colonred fcatlier trimmings, and silvery furs with a 
knot of black here and there to lieiiihten the chastened effect, and 
show her grief for the child that had breathed but an hour. On 
her belt hung many articles, but chief among them was a small 
silver-bomid pfayer-book, and she had a large silver cross at her 
throat. * 

"She will finish with religion," thought Zouroff j " they always 
take it last." 

Lady Dolly was seldom startled, and seldom nervous ; bat, as 
her daughter came forward on to the tetiace to meet her, she was 

both startled and nervous. 

Vera was in a white morning dress with a white mantilla of old 
Spanish lace about her bead and throat ; she moved with serene and 
father languid grace ; her form had developed into the riclmess of 
wortianhood ; her face was very cold. Her mother could see nothing 
left in this wonderfully beautiful and stately person of the child S 
eighteen months before. 

" Is that Vere ? ** she cried involuntarily, as she looked upward 
to the terraoA abova 
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" That is Vera," said Scrgius Zouruff drily. All the difference 
lay there. 

Then Lady Dolly recovered herself. 

"My sweet child! Ah the sorrow! — the joy!" murmured 
Lady Dolly, meeting her with flying feet and outstretched artusj 
upon the white and hiack chequers of the marble terrace. 

Vere stood passive, and let her cold cheeks be brushed by those 
softly tinted lips. Her eyes met her mother's once, and Lady Dolly 
trembled. 

"Oh this terrible Btse/" she cried, with a shiver; "you can 
have nothing worse in Russia! Ah, my dear, precious Vera! I 
was so shocked, so grieved I — to think that poor little angel was 
lost to us ! " 

" We will not speak of that," said Vere in a low voice, that was 
very cold and weary. " You are standing in the worst of the wind : 
will you not come into the house? Yes ; I think one feels the cold 
more here than in Russia. People say so." 

" Yes ; because one has sunshades here, and one sees those 
ridiculous palms, and it ought to be warm if it isn't," answired 
Lady Dolly ; but lier laugh was nervous and her lips trembled and 
contracted as she tims met her daughter once more. 

" She is so unnatural ! " she sighud to Prnicess Nelaguinc ; " so 
unnatural ! Kot a word, even to me^ of her poor dear little dead 
child. Not a word ! It is really loo painful." 

'J'he Princess Nclaguinc answered drily; " Your daughter is not 
very happy. My broiher is not an an;j;el. But then, you knew 
very well, chere madame^ that he never was one." 

"I am sure he seems very good," said Lady Dolly piteously, and 
with fretfulness. She honestly thought it. 

Vere had enormous jewels, const\nt amusement, and a bottom- 
less purse; the mind of Lady Dolly was honestly iu) potent to 
conceive any state of existence more enviable than this. 

"To think what I am content with! " she thought to herself; 
she who had to worry her husband every tinie she wanted a cheque; 
who had more debts for dress and pretty trilles than she would pay 
if she lived to bo a hundred; and who constantly had to borrow 
half-a-crown for a cup of tea at Hurlingham,or a rouleau of gold to 
play with at Monaco. 

Those were trials indeed ! 

" I hope you realise that you arc my mother-in-law," eaid 
Zouroff, as Lady Dolly sat on his right hand, and ho gave her some 
grapes at breakfast. 

He laughed as he said it. Lady Dolly tried to laugh, but did 
not succeed. 

" You are bound to detest me," she said with an exaggerated 
liLtle smile, " by all precedents of fiction and of fact." 

" Oh no ! " said Zouroff gallantly ; " never in fiction or In fact 
had any man so bewitching and youthful a mother-in-law. On my 
life, you look no older than Vera." 
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** Oh-h 1 " said Lady Dolly, pleased but deprecatory. " Vera is 
In a grand style, you know. Women like her look older than th^ 
are at twenty, but at forty they look much younger than they are. 
That is the use of height and straight features, and Greek brows. 
Whnn one is a littio doll, like me, one must be resigned to looking 
iusigni^cant always. 

^Ii the Venus do Medid insigdfioant? ahe Is yaj smaU^" 
8ald Zouioff still most gallantly ; and lie added, in a lower key, 
*You were always pretty, Dolly; you always will be. I am 
iorry to see that prayer-book ; it looks as if you felt growing 
old. and you will be wretched if you once get that idea into your 
head.** 

" Ifeel young,'' said Lady Dolly sentimentally* " But it would 
sound ridiculous to pretend to be so," 

Her glance went to the graceful and dignified presence of her 
daughter. 

Vere is very handsome, very heautifiil,'' she continued hesitat- 
ingly. " But — ^but — surely she is not looking very well ?" 

"She is scarcely recovered," said Zouroff roughly, and the speech 
annoyed him. He knew that his young wife was unhappy, but he 
did not choose for any one to pity her, and for her mother, of all 
people, to do so I 

"Ah I to bo sure, no I " sighed Lady Dolly. ** It was so sad-— 
poor little angel ! But did Vera care much ? 1 think not." 

" I tibink there is nothing she cares for," said ZourolT savagely. 
"Who could tell your daughter would he a piece of ice, 2kfemiM as 
marhre f It is too droll." 

" Pray do not call me Dolly," she murmured piteously. ** People 
will hear." 

" Very well, madame mere / " said Zourofif, and he laughed this 
timeabud. 

8he was frightened— half at her own work, half at the change 

wrought in Vere. 

"Who could tell she would alter so soon?" she thought, in wonder 
at the cold and proud woman who looked like a statue and moved 
like a goddess. 

'*To think she is only seventeen!* asid Lady Dolly aloud, in 

bewilderment. 

"To be married to me is a liberal education,'* said her son-in- 
law, with his short sardonic laugh. 

I am sure you are very kind to her," murmued poor little 
Lady Dolly, yet feeling herself turn pale under her false bloom. 

The beast ! " she said to lierself with a shudder. " The Centaurs 
must have been just like him," 
She meant the Satyrs. 

'*8ergius,'' said Princess N^lagufaie to her hrother that night, 
" Vera does not look well," 

"No?" he answered carelessly. **She is always too pale. I 
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tell her always to rouge. If she do not rouge in Paris, she will 
acaroely tell in a ball, handsome though she is." 

•* Rouge at seventeen ! You cannot be serious. She only wants 
to bo — happy. I do not think you make her so. Do you try ? " 

He stared and yawned. 
It is not my metier to make women happy. They can be so 
if they like. I do not prevent them. Bhe has ten thousand 
francs a month by her settlements to spend on her caprices — if it is 
not enouo:;h she can have more. You may tell her so. I never 
refuse money," 

** You sTOak like a hourgeoU" said his sister, with some contempt 
" Do you think that money is everything ? It is nothing to a girl 
like that. She gives it all to the poor ; it is no pleasure to her." 

" Then she is very unlike her motiier," said the Prince Zouroff 
with a sm\le. 

'*She is unlike her, indeed I you should he thankfol to think 
how entirely imlike. Your honour will he safe with her as long as 
she lives ; but to be happy — she will want more than you give her 
at present, but the want is not one that money will supply." 

" She has been complaining ? " said her brother, with a sudden 
frown. 

Madame Nelaguine added with a ready lie : " Not a word ; not 
a syllable. But one has eyes— and I do so wish you to be kind 

to her." 

Kind to her ? " he repeated, with some surprise. " I am not 
onkind that I know of; she has impossible ideas; they make me 
impatient. She must take me and the world as she finds us ; hut 
I am certainly not unkind. One does not treat one's wife like a 
saint. Perhaps you can make her comprehend that. Were she 
sensible, like others, she would be happy like them." 

He kughed, and rose and drank some absinthe. 

His sister siglied and set her teeth angiUy on the dg^rette tliat 
she was smoking. 

" Perhaps she will in time be happy and sensible like them,* 
she said to herself; " and then your lessons will hear their proper 
fruits, and you idll he decdved like other husbands, and punished 
as you merit. If Hwers not for the hoiMMir of theZourofis I shimld 
pray for it ! " 

The Villa N61aguine was full of people staying there^ and was 
also but five miles distant from Monte Carlo. 

Yere was never alone witli her mother during the time that 
Lady Dolly graced the Riviera with her presence, carried her red 
umbrella undsr the palm-trees^ and laid her bonowed napoleons on 
the colour. 

No word of reproach, no word of complaint, escaped her lips in 
her mother's presence, yet Lady Dolly Mt vaguely nightened, and 
longed to escape from her pieaance, as a priMoer longs to eacapa 
from the dock. 
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She stayed this December weather at '\'ilhi franca, where Docen> 
ber meant blue sea, golden sunshine, and red roses, because she 
thought it was the right thing to do. If there had been people 
who had said — ^well, not quite nice things — it was better to stay 
with her daughter immediately on the return from Russia. So sho 
did stay, aud even had htTself visited for a day or two by Mr. Van- 
derdecken on one of his perpetual voyages from London to Java, 
Japan, or Jupiter. 

Her visit tras politio and useful ; bat it ODSt \m some pain, 
BCmie fretfulneps, anri some apprehension. 

The house was full of pleasant people, for Zouroflf never could 
endure a day of even comparative solitude ; and amidst them was a 
very handsome ItalUm noble, who was tnoro agreeable to her than 
the Due de Dinant had of late grown, and who was about to go to 
England to be attached to the embassy there, and who had the 
eyes of Othello with the manners of Chesterfield, and whom she 
made her husband cordially invite to Chesham Place. She oonld 
play as high as she liked, and she oonld drive over to Monaco when 
she pleased, and no life suited her better than this life ; where she 
could, whenever she chose, saunter through the aloes and palms to 
those magic halls wiiero her favourite fever was always at its height, 
yet where everything looked so pretty, and appearances were always 
so well p res e rv e d, and she could say to everybody, " They do have 
such good mnsic — one can't hclj) liking "Monte Carlo ! " 

The place suited her in every way, and yet she felt stilled in it, 
and afraid. 

Aftatd of whfti? ^Me was nothing on earth to be afraid of, 
Ihd lehew that. 

Yet, when she 8aW the cold, weary, listless life of Vere and met 
the deep scorn of her eyes, and realised the alisolute impotcncy of 
rank, and riches, aud pleasure, and all her own adored gods, to 
console or even to pacify this young wounds soul, Lady Dolly was 
vaguely frightened, as the frivolous are always frightened at any 
Btiength or depth of nature, OT any gUmjiBe of sheer despair. 

Not to be consoled 1 

What can seem mure strange to the shallow ? What can seem 
motB obstinate to the weak? Not to be consoled is to offend all 
swiftly forgetting humanity, most of whose memorieB ore writ on 
water. 

" It is very strange, she seems to one to enjoy nothing 1 " said 
Ladv Dolly, one morning, to Madame K^laguine, when Prince Zon- 
ix}ff had announced at the noonday breakfast that he had purchased 
for his wife a famous historical diamond known in Memoirs and in 
Euroi>ean courts as the " Roc's egg," and Vere, with a brief word of 
thanks acknowledged the tidings, her mother thought indignantly, 
though he had brought her a tlvopenny bunch of primroses. 

" It is very strange ! " repesitM Lady Dolly. •* The idea of 
hearing that she had got the biggest diamond in all theworldjoxcei^t 
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five, and receiving the news like that 1 Your farothtr lodied dis- 
appointed, I think, annoyed, — didn't you?" 

If he want ecstasies over a diamond he can ^ve it to 
Kolsette,** add lladame H^laguine, with her little oold nnile. 
**! think ho ought not to be annoyed tlmt hia wifo is fuperior to 
Noisette." 

" Was Vera always as cold as that at St. PetGrsburj; before hct 
child's death?" pursued Lady Dolly, who never liked Madamt 
Maf^uine^a smilee. 

*' Yes ; always the same." 

" Doesn't society amuse her in tlic least ?" 

"Not in the least I quite understand why it does not do so» 
Without coquetry or ambition it is impossible to enjoy society much* 
Every pretty woman should be a flirt, every ekrer woman a poli* 
tician ; the aim, the animus, the intrigue, the rivalry that aocompan]^ 
each of those pursuits are the salt without which the great dinner 
were tasteless. A gcnd many brainless creatures do, it is true, flutter 
through society all their lives for the mere pleasure of fluttering ; 
but tibat is poor work after all,** added Madame K^laguine, ignoring 
the pretty fiutterar to whom she was speaking. One needs an aim, 
just as an angler must have fish in the stream or he f^rows weary of 
whipping it. Now your Vera will never be a coquette because her 
temperament forbids it. She is too proud, and also men have the 
misfortune not to interest her. And I tliink she will never be a 
politician; at least, she is interested in great questions, but the 
small means by which men strive to accomplish their aims disgust 
her, and she will never be a di]il(»mati8t. In the first week she was 
in Russia she com[)romised Sergius seriously at the Imperial Ck)urt 
by praising a Nihilist novelist to the Empress 1 *' 

**0h, 1 know!" said Lady Dolly, desperately. "She has not 
two grains of sense. She is beauiiful and distinguished-looking;. 
When you have said that you have said everything that is to be 
said. The education she had with her grandmoOier made her hope* 
lesslv stupid, actually tiupid I " 

•She is very far from stupid, pardon mo," said Madame N^la- 
guino, with a delicate little smile. " But she has not your happy 
adaptability, cheremndame. It is her misfortune." 

A misfortune, indeed," said Lady Dolly, a little sharply, feeling 
that her superior!^ was bdng despised- It is always a misfixrtnne 
to be tmnatural, and she is unnatural. She takes no pleasure in 
anything that delights everyone else; she hardly knows serge from 
Bicilieune; she has no tact because she does not think it worth 
while to have aiiy. She will olfend a king as indifl'erently as she 
will change her dress ; every kind of amusement bores her, she is 
made like that. When everylxKly is laughing round her she looks 
grave, and stares like an owl with her great eyes. Oh, dear me; to 
think she should bo my daughter 1 Nothing odder ever could be 
than that Yera should be my child." 
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" Except that she should be my brother's wife," said Madame 
N^aguine, drily. Lady Dolly was silent. 

fnie next day Lady Dolly took advantago of ber hofliband's escort 
to leave the Villa N^lagnine for England ; she went with reluotancey 
yet with relief. She was envious of her daughter, and she was im- 
patient with her, and, though she told herself again and again that 
Yere*s destiny had liEdlen in a golden paradise, the east wind, that 
die hated, moaning through the palms seemed to send after her 
homeward a long-&wn despairing dgh— -the ugh of a young life 
ruined. 

Prince ZourofT stayed on in the south, detuned there by the 
seduction of the gaming-tables, until the Ghristmas season was 

Eassed ; then, having won very largely, as very rich men often do, 
e left the Riviera for his handsome hotel in the ATenue du JBois de 
Boulogne ; and Madame Nelaguine left it also. 

Like many of their country people they were true children of 
F^u^, and were seldom tiioroughly content unless they were wilhin 
right of the dome of the Invalides* 

He felt he would breathe more freely when from the windows of 
the railway carriage he should see the zinc roofs and abining gilt 
cupolas of his one heaven upon earth. 

<* Another year with only her fiuse to look at, with its eyes of 
unending reproach, an l I should have gone mad, or cut her throat," 
be said in a moment of oonfidenoe to one of his confidants and 
parasites. 

They had never been alone one day, indeed ; troops of guests 
had alwajrs been about them ; but it hsd not been FariSi Paris with 

its consolations, its charm, and its crowds. 

In Paris he could forget completely that he had ever married, 
save when it might please his prid« to hear the world tell him tliat 
he bad the most beautiful woman in Europe for his wife. 

■"Oan jm not sleep? do not stare so with yoor great eyes I" 
said Prince Zouroff angrily to his wife, as the night ti'Ain rushed 
through the heart of France, and Vere gazed out over the snow- 
whitened moonlit country, as the land and the sky seemed to fly 
past her. 

In another carriage behind her was her great jewel box, set 
between two servants, whose whole duty was to guard it. 

But she never thought of her jewels ; she was thinking of the 
moth and the star ; she was thinking of the sununer morning on 
the white cliff of the sea. For she knew that Corrtee was in Paris. 

It was not any sort of love that moved her, beyond such linger- 
ing charmed fancy as remained from those few hours' fascination. 
But a great reluctance to see him, a great fear of seeing him, was in 
her. What could he think of her marriage I And she could never 
kdl him why she had married thus. He would think her sold like 
the resty and he must be left to think so. 

The express train rushed on through the cold calm night. With 
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every moment she drevy nearer to him — tbo maa who bad bidden 

Ucr keep herself " unspotted from the world." 

" Aud what is my life," she thought, " except one long poUa" 

She leaned her white check and hat &lr head against the 
window, and gazed out at the dark flying niasses of the clouds ; her 
eyes were full of pain, wide opened, lustrous; and, waking suddenly 
and seeing her thus opposite him, her husband called to her roughly 
and ixritably witb an oath : Gaa you not sleep? " 

It seemed to her as if she never slept now. What served her 
as sleep seemed but a troubled feverish duU tranoe^ disturbed by 
hateful dreams. 

It was seven o'clock on the followiug evening when they 
arrived in Paris. Their carriage was waiting, and she and Madame 
Ndlaguine di*ove homeward together, leaving Zouroff to follow 
them. There was a faint hght of an aurora Twrealis in the sky, 
and the lamps of the streets were sparkling in millions; the 
weather was yerj oold. Their ooaehman took his way past the 
opera-house. Thste were immense crowds and long lines of equi* 
pages. 

In large letters in the strong gaslight it was easy to read upon 
the placards. 

Faust • , • Coun^. 

The opera was about to commence. 

Vere shrank hack into the depths of the carriage. Her O0nL« 
panion leaned forward and looked out into the night. 

" Paris is so fickle ; but there is one sovereign she never tires of 
^It is Correze»*' said Madame N^laguine, with a Uttie laugh, and 
wondered to see the colourless cheek of lier young sister-in*law 
flush suddenly and then grow w^hite again. 

"Have you ever heard Corrdzo sing ? " she asked quickly. Vera 
hesitated. 

** Never in the opera. No." 

" Ah ! to bo sure, he left Russia suddenly last winter ; left as 
you entered it,** said Madame ^^guin^ musing, and with a quick 
side-glance. 

vere was silent. 

The carriage rolled on, and passed into ihe courtyard of the . 

Hotel Zouroflf between the gilded iron gates, at the instant when 
the applause of Paris welcomed upon the stage of its opera its 
public favourite. 

The house was grand, gorgeous, brilliant ; adorned in the taste 
of the Second Emjure, to which it belonged ; Ottering and oveiw 
ladeu, superb yet meretricious. The lines of servants were bowing 
low; the gilded gaseliers were glowing with light, there were 
masses of camellias and azaleas, beautiful and scentless and heavy 
odours of burnt pastilles on the heated air. 
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Vore passed up tho wide stairc^^.se sluwly, and the hiifli of ite 
scarlet carpetinu si cincd like firo to her tiixd eyes. 

She cliau^cd her prison-house ofteu, aud each one had been 
nude more aiuendid than the last, but each in its turn was no leas 
a prison ; at d its gilding made it but the more dreary and tiie 
more m)prcs8ivo to her. 

*• xou will t'xcuso me, I am tired," she murmured to her sister- 
in-laWt who waa to be her guest, and she wwit into her ovim bed- 
chatYioer and shut herself in, shutting out even her maid from her 
solitude. 

Through the curtained windows there came a low muffled 

sound; the sound of the great night-world of that Paris to whidl 
she had conio, heralded for hur beauty by a thousand tonguefli 
Why could she not be happy ? 

Bhe dropped on her knees 1^ her bed of white satin, em- 
broidered with garlanded loses, and let her haul &11 on her arms, 

and wept bitterly. 

In the o|)era-hous6 the curtain had risen, and the realisation of 
all he had lost was dawning upon the Tision of Fknst. 

The voice of her liusband came to her through the door. 

"Make your toilette rapidly," he said ; *' we will dine quickly; 
there will be time to show yourself at the opera." 

Vere started and rose to her feet. 

*'I am very tired ; the journey was Ion,::." 

<* We will not stay," answered rriuce Zouroff. ** But you will 
show yourself. Dress quickly." 

" Would not another night——** 

" Ma chere, do not dispute. I am not used to it." 

The words were slight, but the aocout gave tliem a cold and 
hard oommand, to whidi she bad grown accustomed. 

She said notiiing more, but let her mtdd enter by an inner door. 

Tho tears were wet on her lashes, and her mouth still quivered. 
The woman saw and pitied her, but with some coutcni[)t. 

"Why do you lament like that?* the woman thought ; " why 
not amuse yourself ? " 

Her maids were used to the caprices of Prince ZonrofT, which 
made his wife's toilette a thing which must be accompiisiied to 
perfection in almost a moment of time, A very ywmg and lovely 
woman, also, can bo more easily adorned than one who needs a 
thousand artificial aids. They dressed her very rapidly in white 
velvet, setting some sap] )h ires and diamonds in her brigiit hair. 

'*Give me that necklace,** she said, pointing to one of the 
partitions in one of the open jewel oassBs it was the necklace of 
the moth and the star. 

In ten minutes she descended to dinner. She and her husband 
were alone. Madame Nelaguine h id gone to bed fatigued. 

lie ate little, but drauk much, though one of the finest artists 
of the Paris kitchens had done his best to tempt his taste with the 
rarest and most delicate combination. 
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<*Toa do not Mtm to have much apixtite,** ha «dd, after a 
little while. " U'o may aa wall go. Ton look fwry wdl now." 

He looke<l at her narrowly, 

Futigue coDquered, aud eruotion subdued, had given an un- 
Bsnal brilliancy to her eyes, an unusual flash to her eheeka. Vhe ' 

white velvet was scarcely wliiter than her fikin ; about her beautiful 
throat the moth tn mMed bt-tween the flame ami the star. 

"Have you followed my advice and put some rouge?*' he 
asked suddenly. 

Vere answered simply: " No." 

" Paris will say that you are handsomer than any of the 
others," he said carelessly. " Let us go." 

Yere's checks flushed more deeply as she roM in obedience. | 
She knew that he was thinking of all the Other women whom Paris 
had ass4>ciated with his name. ,\ 

She drew about her a cloak of white feathers, and went to her "i 
earrii^^e. Uer heart was sick, yet it beat fast. She had learned to \ 
bo quite still, and to show nothing that she felt under all pain; 
and this euiotion was scarcely pain, this sense that so soon the 
voice of Corrdze would reach her ear. 

She was very tired ; all the night before she had not slept; the 
fiitigue and fevorishucss of the lonjj unbroken journey were upon 
her, making her temples throb, her head swim, her limbs feel li^ht 
as air. But the excitement of one idea sustained her, and made her 
pulses quicken with fictitioos strength ; lo soon she would haar the 

voice of Ctirr^ze. ' I 

A vague dread, a sense of apprehension that she could not have 
explained, were upon her ; yet a delighted expectaticm oame over 
her also, and w;ls sweeter tl.nu any feeling that had sfvev hean 
possiltle to her since her marriage. 

As their carriage passed through the streets, her husband 
smoked a cigarette, and did not speak at all. She was thankful 
for the silence, though she fiukded in it he must hsar the loud last 
beating of her heart. 

It was ten o'clock when they reached the opersphouse. Her 
husband gavo her his arm, and mey passed through the vestibule 
and passage, and up the staircase to that door which at the com- 
mencement of the season had been allotted to the name of Frince 
Zouroff. 

The house was hushed; tiie musie, which has all the 6M(>-tasy 
and the mystery of human passion in it, thrilled through the 
stillness. Her husband took her through the corridor into their 
box, which was next that which had once been the empress's. The 
vast circle of light seemed to whirl before her eyes. 

Yere entered as though she were walking in her sleeps and sat 
down. 

On the stage these were standing alone Margherita and Faust. 
The lights fell ftell upon the classic profile of Corrtae^ and his 
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eyelids were drooped, as he stood gazing on the maiden who knelt 
at his feet. The costume he W(5rc showed his graceful form to its 
greatest advantage, and the melancholy of wi^itful passion that was 
expresaed on hb iaoe al tbat moment made his beauty of feature 
more impresaive. His yoioe was silent at that moment when she 
saw him thus once more, but his attitude was n poem, his face 
was the face that she had seen by sunlight where the sweetbriar 
sheltered the thrush. 

Kot for her was he F^nst^ not for her was he the piihlic idol of 
Paris. He was the Saint Raphael of the Korman seashore. She 
sat like one spellbound gazing at the stage. 

Then Gorrdse raised his head, his hps parted, and uttered the 

Tn Tnoi, ohimc ! 
Che t* abbandoni. 

It thrilled through the house, that exquisite and mysterious 
music of the human voioe^ seeming to bring with it the echo of a 
heayen for ever lost. 

Women, indifferent to all else, would weep when they heard 
the voice of Ck>rrdze. 

Vere's heart stood still ; then seemed to leap in her breast as 
with a throb of new warm life. Unforgotten, unchanged, unlike 
any other ever heard on earth, this perfect voice fell on her ear 
again, uid held her entranced with its harmony. The ear has 
its ecstasy as have other senses, and this ecstasy for the moment 
held in suspense all other emotion, all other memory. 

She sat quite motionless, leaning her cheek upon her hand. 
When he sang, she only then seemed herself to live; when his 
▼oioe ceased, she seemed to lose hold upon eiistenoe^ and the great 
world of light around her seemed empty and mute* 

Many eyes were turning on her, many tongues were whispering 
of her, but she was unconscious of them. Her husband, glancing 
at her, thought that no other woman would have been so indifferent 
to the stare of Paris as she was ; he did not know that she was 
insensible of it ; he only saw that she had grown very pale a?;ain, 
and was annoyed, fearing that her entry would not be the brilliant 
success that he desired it to be. 

Perhaps she was too tired to oome here," he thought with some 
impatience. 

But Paris was looking at her in her white velvet, which was 
like the snows she had quitted, and was finding her lovely beyond 
compare, and woi ihy of the wild rumours of adoration that had 
come before her from the north. 

The opera, meanwhile, went on its course ; i3M scenes changed, 
the third act ended, the curtain fell, the theatre zesounded with the 
polite applause of a cultured city. 

She seemed to awake as fi'om a dieam. The door had opened, 
and her husband was presenting some great persons to her. 
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" You have eclipsed even Corr^2e, Princess," said one of these. 
" la l<iokin<z; at you, Taris fortr'tt fur f)nce to listen to its nightlllfflii^ 
It was lorLuuato for him, since he sung half a note false." 

** Since you are so tired we will go," said her huslMnidy when 
the fourth act waa over; when a score of great men had bowed 
themselves in and out of her box, and the glasses of the whole 
house had been levelled at the Russian beauty, as they termed her. 

" I am not so Tory tired nowl " A» said Wistftillj. 

She longed to hear that voice of Faust as she had never longed 

for any t hi n:^;. 

** ll yuu are not tired you are ca^jricious, ma cJiere" said her 
husband, with a laugh. "I Inought you here that thej might see 

you ; they have seen you ; now I am going to the club. Come." 

He wrapjed her white feathery mantle round her, as tho'igh it 
were snow that covered her, and took her away from the theatre as 
the curtain rose. 

He left her to go homeward alone> and went himself to the Bue 
Scribe. 

She was thankful 

"You sang false, Corr^P said mocking voices of women gaily 
round him in the /oyer. He was so eminent, so perfect, so felicitously 
at the apez of his triumph and of art, that a momentary failure 
could be made a jest of without fear. 

" Fardieu 1 " said Correze, with a shrug of his shoulders. " Par- 
dieu ! do you suppose I did not know it? A fly flew in niy throat. 
I suppose it will be in all the papers to-morrow. That is the sweet 
idde of fame.** 

He shook himself free of his tormentors, and went to his 
brougham as soon as his dress was chanued. It was only one 
o'clock, and he had all Paris ready to amuse him. 

But he felt out of tone and out of temper with all Parb; 
another half-note false and Paris would hiss him — even him. 

He went home to his house in the Avenue Marigny, and sent 
his coachman away. 

"The beast 1 " he said to himself, as he entered his chamber; 
he was thinking of Sergius ZourofT. He threw himself down in an 
easv chair, and sat alone lost in thought j whilst a score of supper- 
tables were the duHer for his absence, and more than one woman's 
heart ached, or passion fretted, at it. 

" Who would have thought the sight of her would have moved 
me so 1 " ho said to himself in self-scorn. " A false note ! — 1 ** 
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tsi the bitter FeUuary weather all aristocratic Paris felt the gayer, 
because the vast Hotel ZourofF, iti the Avcuue du I'uis de Uuulogne, 
had its scarlet-clad sni$se leaning; on his j^dld-headod staff at its 
portalB, and its tribes of liveried aud unliveried iacq^uey^ lauguishiog 
in its halls and ante-rooms ; since these ligns showed that the 
Prince and rrinccss were tn ville, and that the renowned beauty ot 

the Winter Palace had brought her loveliness and her diamonds to 
the capital of the world. 

The Hotel Zouroff, under Ka^e Nfflagidae^ had been always 
one of those grand foreign houses at which all great people meet ; a 
noble terra ntUliuBln which all political differences were obliterated, 
and all that was either well born or well received met, and the 
Empire toadked the Fkubonig, and the Orl^ns princes hrashed the 
marshals of the Republic. The Hotel Zouroff had never been very 
exclusive, but it had always been very brilliant. Under the young 
Princess, Paris saw that it was likely to bo much more exclusive, 
and perhaps in proportion less entMrtaining. There was that in tiie 
screnu simplicity, tno proud serious ;^rrice of tho new mistress of it^ 
which rallied to her the old r^eime and scared away the new. 

" You shoold have been bom a hundred years ago/' said her 
hoshand with some imi^tience to her, "You would make thi 
bouse the Hotel Rambouillet." 

" I do not care for the stories of tho * Figaro/ at my dinner- 
tebl^ and I do not care to see the romp of the cotillon in my ball- 
room ; but it is your house, it must be ordered as you please/' she 
answered him; and she let Madame N^laguina take the reins ol 
social government, and held herself aloof. 

But though Bhe effaced herself as much as possible, that tall 
slender proud figure, with the grave colourless face that was so cold 
and yet so innocent, had an effect that was not to bo defined, yet 
not to be resisted, as she received the guests of the Hotel Zouroff ; 
and the entertidnments there, though Uiey gained in simplicity and 
dignity, lost in entrain. Vere was not suited to her century. 

Houses take their atmosphere from those who live in them, and 
even the Hotel Zouroff, despite its traditions and its epoch, despite 
its excess of magnificence and its follies of expenditure, yet had a 
fresher and a purer air since the life of its new prhioesa hod come 
into it. 

" You have married a young saint, aud the house feels already 
like a sacristy/' said the Duehesse de Sonnaa to Sergius Zouroff, 

** fio'is (ih-iidr, mon vit'nr ! " 
That was the feeling of society. 

She waa exquisitdy lovely; she had a great distinction, she 
knew a great dealy and though she spoke seldom, spoke well. 
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bat she irts oiw^lntife; she made them fbd M If they wtfe in 
church. 

Yet Paris spoke of nothing for the moment hut of the Princess 
Zouroff. Ileigniri!; hcautics were for the moment all dethroned, 
and, as Paris had for years talked uf his racers, his mistreiMies^ his 
play, and his Tioes, so it now talked of Sergitia ZouroflTs Wife. 

That fair, grave, colourless face, so innooeiit yit so proud, so 
childlike yet so thoughtful, with its musinj* eyes and its arched 
mouth, became the tlieuie of .'irtists, the adoration of dandies, the 
despair of women. As a maiden she would have been called lorely, 
but too oold^ and passed over. Married, she had that position which 
adonis as diamonds adorn, and that chafm of rarbiddttt Ihiitf 
which piques the sated [ulate of maoiund. 

bhe w;x8 the event of the year. 

Her husband was not surprised either at her fame or bet failure. 
He had foreseen both after the first weelt of hH mttrflagi. 

" She will be the rage for a season, for her face and her form," he 
Bidd to himself, "Then they will tiud her entttSe and sttipid, and 
torn to some one else." lie honestly thought her stupid. 

She knew Greek and Latin and all that, but of the things that 
imike a woman brilliant she knew.nothing. 

Life seemed to Vere noisy, tedious, glaring, beycmd conceptio^i ; 
iftie seemed, to herself, always to be tn sckne ; always to be being 
dressed and being undressed for some flush spectacle ; alwayJ to 
surrounded with flatterers, and to be destitute of friends, never to 
be alone. It seemed to Iter wonderful that people who could nll^ 
their own lives chose incessant fatigue and called it pleasure. She 
understood it in nothing. That her mother, after twenty years of 
it, could yet pursue this life with excitement and preference seemed 
to her «o fltfsnge that it made her shudder. There ivas not sa boUr 
for thought, scarcely a moment for prayer. She was very yotttl^ 
and she rose early while the world was still sleeping, and tried so 
to gain some little time for her old habits, her old tastes, her old 
Studies, but it was very dillicult; she seemed to grow dizzv, tired, 
nsekfls. " It was what I was sold to he," she used to think bitterly. 
Her husband was fastidious as to lu r a])pearance, and inexorable as 
to her per]>etual di.sjjlay of herself; for the rest he said nothing to 
her, unless it were to sharply reprove her for some oblivion of so\\\q 
trifle in etiquette, some unconscious transgression of the innumer- 
able unwritten laws of society. 

In the midst of the most brilliant circle of Europe, Vere was as 
, lonely as any captured bird. She would have been glad of a friend, 
1 but she was shy and ]iroud ; women were envious of her, and tnen 
were afraid of her, bhe was not like her world or her time. She 
was beautiful, but no one would ever have dreamed of e^tng 
her with ** the beauties *' made by princely praise and public pON 
traiture. She w;is as unlike them as the bi:auty of |iertect StatUaty 
is unlike the Lilith and the Yivienne of modern painting. 
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SonMtimM liar husband was proud of tiiat» smnetimfli lia mui 

annoyed at it Soon he felt ndther pride nor annoyance but grew 

indiffi-rent. 

Society noticed that she seldom smiled. When a smile did 
come upon ber face, it was iis cold as tho mouiibeam tliat flits 
bright and brief across a landscape on a cloudy night. Very ctose 
observers saw that it was not coldness, but a melancholy too pro- 
found for her years, that liad robbed the light from her thoughtful 
eyes ; but close observers in society are not numerous, and her 
world in general believed her incapable of any emotion, or any sen- 
timent^ save that of a great pride. 

They did not know that in the stead of any pride ^ hat weighed 
on her night and day was the bitterness of humiliation — humilia- 
tion they would never have umlerstood — with which no one would 
have sympathised ; a shame that made her say to herself, when she 
went to her tribune at Chantilly, to see her husband's hoTBSs run, 
My place should be apart there, with those lost wooMn ; what am 
1 letter than they?" 

All the horror of the sin of the world had fallen suddenly on 
her ignorance and innocence as an avalanche may fall on a young 
chamois; the knowledge of it oppressed her, and made a great 
disgust stay always with her as her hourly burden. 

She despised herself, and there is no shame more bitter to 
endure. 

You are unreasonable, my child," said her dster4n-law, who, 
in a cold way, was attached to her, and did pity her. " Any other 
woman as young as yourself would be happy. My brother is not 
your ideal. No ; that was not to be expected or hoped for ; but he 
leaves you your own way j he is not a tyrant, he lets you enjoy 
yourself as you may please to do ; he never controls your purse or 
your caprice. BeUere me, my love, that, as the world goes, this 
U as nearly happiness as can bo found in marriage — to have plenty 
of money and to be let alone. You want happiness, I know, but I 
doubt very much if happiness is really existent anywhere on earth, 
imless you can get it out of social success and the discomfiture of 
rivals, as most fortunate women da I think you are unreasonable. 
You are not oflfendcd ? No ? " 

** Perhaps I am unreasonable," assented Yere. 

She never spolra of herself. Her lips had been shut on the day 
til at she had accepted the hand of Sergius Zouroflf, and she kept 
tbem closed. 

She would have socmcil unreasonable to eveiy one, as to Prin- 
GSBS N^laguine, had she dune so. 
Why could she not be happy ? 

With youth, a lovely face and form, the great world her own, 
and her riches boundless, why oould she not be happy, or, at tho 

least, amused and flattered ? 

Amusement and flattery console most women, but they luul 
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failed as yet to console her. By example or by precept every one 
about her made lier feel that they should do so. Upon the danger 
of the teaching neither her husband nor society ever l efl ;cted. 

Young lives are tossed upon the stream of the v\ orl I, hke rose- 
' leaves on a foet-nmidng river, and the rose-leaves are Uuned if tbe 
river be too strong and too swift for them, and they piriah. It is 
the fault of the rosc-lcaves. 

"When she thought that tins lifo must endure all her life, she 
felt a despair that numbed her, as frost kilk a £uwer. To the 
very young, life looks so long. 

To Sergius Zouroff innocence was nothing more than the virgin 
bloom of a slave had beea to his &ther — a thing to be destroyed 
for an owner's diversion. 

It amused him to lower her, morally and physically, and he 
esst all the naked truths of human vices before her shrinking 
mind, as he made her body tremble at his touch. It was a diver* 
sion, whilst the cfTect was novel. Like many another man, he 
never asked himself how the fidelity and the chastity that he still 
expected to have preserved for him, would survive his own work of 
destruction. He never remembcovd tiiat as you sow so you may 
reap. Nor If be bad remembered would he have cared. Toute/emme 
iriche was enj^raved on his conviction as a certain doctrine. The 
purity and the simplicity, and the serious sense of right and wrong 
that he discovered in Vere bewildered him, and half-awed, hall- 
irritated him. But that these would last after contact with the 
world, he never for a moment believed, and he quickly ceased to 
r^ard or to respect them. 

He knew very well that his wife and his helles petites were crea- 
tures so dissimilar that it seemed scarcely posdble that the same 
laws of nature had created and sustidned tiiem, the same humanity 
claimed them. He knew that they wore as unlike as the dove and 
the snake, as the rose and the nightshade^ but he treated them both 
the same. 

There was a woman who was seen on the Bois who drove with 

white Spanish mules hung about with Spanish trappings, and had 
a little mulatto boy behind her dressed in scarlet. This eccentric 
person was speedily celebrated in Paris. She was handsome in a 
very dark, full-lipped, almond-eyed, mulattress fashion j she got 
the name of Oane-une-Oroiite, and no one ever heard or caied 
whether she ever had liad any other. Casse-une-Croiitc, who was 
a mustang from over the seas, had made her debut modestly with 
a banker, but she had soon blazed into that splendour in which 
bankers, unless they are Rothschilds, are despised. Prince Zouroff 
had seen the white mules, and hwa strucic with them. Ossse-une- 
Groiito had an apotheosis. 

There was an actress who was called Noisette ; she was very 
handsome, too, in a red and white way, like Eubens's women ; she 
too drove herself, but drove a mail-phaeton and very high-stepping 
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English horses ; sliA drank only Burgundy, hut plenty of it ; she 
had a hotel entre cour et Jar din ; on the stage she was very vulgar, 
hut she had du chien and wouiierlul drolleries oi expression. Prince 
Zouroff did not care even to look at her, but she was the fasliion, 
and he liad taken her away from his most intimate friend ; ao^ for 
yeara^ he let her eat his roubles as a mouse eats rico, and never 
could prevail on his vanity to break with her^lfist men should 
think she had broken with him. 

In that imexplainable, i us linctive way In which womwi of quick 
perceptions come to know things that no one ever tells them, and 
whifih is never definltdyput before them in words, rrinccss Zoun^f! 
became gradually awaro that Noisette and Casse-uue-CroGto were 
both the property of her husband. The white mules or the mail 
phaeton crossed her own carriage-horses a dozen times a week in 
the Champs Elysdes, and ehe looked away not to see those women, 
and said in the bitter humiliation of her heart, " What am I better 
than either of theiu ! " When cither of them saw her, Casse-une- 
Crodte said, '* Via la petite I " contemptuously. Koisctte said, 
JSi mBingerai mime sea diamaniB a eUe/* 
''Sergius," aaid Nadine N^U^ruine one night, " in that wife that 
you neglect for your cn atuns you have a pearl of price." 

"And 1 am one of the swine, and best live with my kind," 
said her brother savagely, because he was ashamed of himself, and 
angered with all his ways of life, yet knew that he would no more 
change them than will swine change theirs. 

"You have married a young saint. It is infinitely droll ! " said 
the Duchesse de Suuiiaz, who was always called by her society 
Madame Jeanne, one day to Seri^ius Zouroff, as he sat with her in 
hsr houdoir that was mil of mnoiseriei, and Indian waios, and 
Perrian potteries* 

Jeanne do Sonnaz was a woman of thirty-three years old, and 
had been one of the few really great ladies who had condescended 



Merilhac, and mnrried to the head of the scarce less ancient Maison 
de Sonnaz, she belonged« root and branch, to the vu ille sonche, and 
her yieople all went annually to bow the knee at Frohsdorf. But 
JMdme. Jeanne, wedded at sixteen to a man who was wa^ in her 
hands, had no fancy for sacrifice and seclusion for the sake of a 
shadow and a lily. She was a woman who loved admiration and 
who loved display. She had condescended to accept tlie Second 
Empire, because it was the millennium of these her twin passions. 
She had known that it would not last, but she had enjoyed it 
while it did. CTest tin obus qui va s'&^ater," she had alw.i ys said 
cheerfully, but meanwhile she had danced on tha shell tHi it ex- 
ploded, and now danced on its debris. 

The Duchesse do Sonnaz dressed better than any living being ; 
was charming, without having a good feature in her face except 
hsr eyes, and was adndred whero Helen or Venus might bare heni 
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overlooked. She was not very clever, but she was very malicious, 
which is more successful wilh society, and very violent, which is 
more sucoeisful vitb loYors. She had the power of bieing very 
agreeable. To the young PrinoesB Zouroff she made heraelf e?ea 
unusually so. 

Ycro did not notice that even a polite SOCjiSty could not help a 
smile when it saw them together. 

*'Tou hare married a young saint; it is Tery diolL*' the 
duchesse now said for the twentieth time to Zouroff. But do you 
know that I like her ? Is not that very droll too ? " 

" It is very fortunate for me," said Zoiiroff drily, wondering jjT 
she were telling him a lie, and, if so, why she told one. 

She wss not lying ; though, when we had first heaid of his 
Intended marri^e, she had been beside herself with rage, and had 
even rung violently for them to send her husband to her that she 
might cry aloud to him, " You never revenge yourself, but you 
must and you shall revenge me." Fortunately for the peace of 
Europe her husband was at the olub, and by the time ha had 
returned thence she had thought better of it. 

" AVliat will you do with a saint ? " she continued now. " It 
is not a tiling for you. It must be like that White Swan 11 
* Lohengrin.'" 

"She is stupid," said Zouroff; ** but she Is very honesf 

** How amusing a oombi nation ! " 

" I do not see much of her," Zouroff added with an air 
fatigue. " I think she will be always the same. She does net 
adapt herself, it is a pity her children should nut live. She is the 
sort of woman to be a devoted mother." 

Qwd heum I and she is not eighteen yet," sidd Madame de 
Sonnaz with amusement. 

"It is what we marry good women for," he said somewhat 
gloomily. " They never divert one ; every one knows that. ElUt 
na taveni pOB a^encanaillerJ* 

Jeanne de Sonnaz lauglied ag^n* but her &oe had an angry 
Irony in it. 

** Yes : nous nous encanaillons ; that is our charm. A beautiful 
comyliment. But it is true. It is the charm of our novels, of our 
theatres, of our epoch. Le temp8 now ^r/anU. Things manage 
themselves drolly. A man like you gets a young angel ; and an 
honest, stupid, innocent soul like my poor Paul gets — me." 

Zouroff offered her no compliment and no contradiction ; he 
was sitting gloomily amidst the chinoiseriea and porcelains, but 
their Intercourse had long nassed the stage at which flattwy Is 
needful. He was glad tot sske of pc ace that she was not an enemy 
of Vere's; but ho was annoyed to boar her praise his wife. Why 
did everyone regard the girl as sacrificed? It oOeudcd and annoyed 
him. She had evcrytliiug that she could want. Hundieds of 
women would have Bsked. no more admirable ikte than was hen. 
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" She is of the old type ; the old tyi^o pure are proiul," his 
friend pursued, unheeding his sih^nce. " We want to see it now 
and then. She would go grandly to the guillotine, but she will 
never understand her own times, and she will always have a oon« 
tempt for them. Slic has dignity ; we have not a scrap, we have 
forjj;otten what it was like; we go into a jussion at the amount of 
our bills; we play and never pay; we smoke and we wrangle; we 
have cafS-singers who teach us slang songs ; we laugh louc^ much 
too loud ; we intrigue vulgarly, and when we are found out, we 
Bcuftle, which is more vulgar still ; we inspire nothing unless now 
and then a had war or a disastrous speculation; we live showily, 
noisily, meanly, gaudily. You have said, ' On tait B'encajiaiiler* 
Well, your wife not like us. You should be thankful." 

** All the same," said ZourofT, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
** she is not amusinjj." 

" Oh, that is another affair. Even if she were, I do not believe 
you would go to your wile to be amused. I think you are simply 
discontented with her becaube she is not somebody else's wife. If 
she were fast and frivolous you would be angry at that'* 

" She is certainly not fast or frivolous! '* 

" Perhaps, my friend — after all — it is only that she is not 
happy." 

It was the one little poison-tipped arrow that she could not help 
speeding against the man whose mariiage had been an insult to a 
"friendship" of many years' duration. 

"If she were not a fool she would he perfectly happy, "he 
answered petulantly, and with a frown, 

**0r if she understood compensations as we understand them," 
said Mdme. de Sonnaz, lighting a cigarette. " Perhaps she never 
will understand them. Or, perhaps, on the other hand, some day 
she will" 

** Vous plaUaniez, madame" said Sergius Zourofl with a growl, 
as the duchess laughed. 

A sullen resentment rose in him against Vcre. He had meant 
to forget her, once married to her. The marriage had been a 
caprice; he had been moved to a sudden passion that had been 
heightened by her aversion and her reluctance ; she did as well as 
another to bear children and grace his name ; he had never meant 
to make a burden uf her, and now every one had agreed to speak of 
her as a martyr to her pusition. 

Her position ! he thou^jht ; what w^oman in Euroije would not 
have hem happy in it ? 

Vere herself might have fanciful regrets and fantastic senti- 
ments ; that he could admit ; she was a child, and had odd 
thoughts and tastes ; but he resented the pity for her — jiity for her 
as being hii— that spoke by the cynical hps of lii^ bitter and 
Jeanne da Sonnas. 

He b«gan almost to wish that she would be brought to under* 
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■tand fbe necessity <2e imoanaiUtr. There are times when the 
very purity of a woman annoys and oppresses a man— erai when 

she is his wife ; perhaps most of all when she is ro. 

If she had disobeyed him or had any fault against him, he 
eoiold still have found some pleasure in tyranny over her; bnt die 
never rebelled, she never opposed him. Obedience was all she had 
to give him, and she gave it in all loyalty; her grandmother had 
reared her in old-world ideas of duty that she found utterly out of 
place In tiie day she lived in, yet she clung to them as riie clung 
to her belief in heaven. 

Her whole nature recoiled from the man to whom she owed 
obedience, yet she knew obedience was his due^ and she gave it. 
Although he would have borne with nothing less, yet this passive 
submission had begun to irritate him ; his commands were capriceSi 
wilful, changeable, and unreasonable. But as they were sdways 
obeved, it ceased to be any amusement to impose them. 

He began to think that she was merely stupid. 

He would have believed that she was quite stupid, and nothing 
else, but for a certain look in her eyes now and then when she 
spoke, a certain gesture that occasionally escaped her of utter con- 
tempt and weariness. Then he caught sight for a moment of 
depths in Vere's nature that he did not f^ithom, of ^lossibilities in 
her character that he did not take into consideration. 

Had she been any other man's wife, the contmdiotion would 
have attracted him, and he would have studied her temper and her 
tastes. As it was he only felt some irritation, and some ennui 
because his wife was not like his world, 

" She is not amusing, and she is not grateful," he would say ; 
and eacli day h» saw less of her and left ner to shape hex own life 
as she chose. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

Is the chilly spring weuilu r La-iv Dully sitting on one chair with 
her pretty little feet on another chair, was at Hurlingham watching 
the opening match of the year and saying to her friend Lady Stoat 
of Stitrhley : "Oh, my dear, yes, it is so sad, but you know my 
sweet child never was quite like other people ; never will be, I am 
afraid. And she never did care for me. It was all that horrid old 
woman, who brought her up so strangely, and dividod entiraly 
from me in every way, and made a perfect M( thodist of her, really 
a Methodist I If Yere were not so exquisitely pretty she would be 
too ridiculous. As she is so handsome, men don't abuse her so 
mudl at they would if she were only just nice-looking. But she Is 
veiy very odd; and it is so horrible to be odd? I would really 
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sooner have her ugly. She is so odd. Never wuuld sj^eak to me 
even of the birth and death of her baby. Could you believe it? 
Not a word ! not a ^ord ! What would you feel if Gwendalin. . . , 
Goodness I the Dnko And Fred have tied. Ig it true. Colonel 
Bochfort? Yes ? i hanks. A pencil, one moment ; thanks. Ah, 
you never bet, Adine, d<» you? But, really, pigeon-shooting's very 
stupid if you don't. Talking of bets, Colonel Rochfort, try and get 
' two monkeys ' for me on Tanibour-Battant to-morrow, will you ? 
IVfl been told a thing about his trainer ; it will be quite safe, quite. 
As I was sayin;;, dear, she never would speak to me about that 
poor little lost cherub. Was it not sad — terrible? Of c(»ursc she 
will have plenty of others ; but still, never to sorrow for it at all— 
■D unnatural I 2iouroff felt it mudi more ; he has grown verr nice, 
really Tery nios. Ah I that bird has got away ; the Loras will 
lose, I am afraid, after all. Ah, my dear Lcslerel, how an you? 
What are they saving of my child in your Taris?** 

The Marquis de Lesterel, secretary of legation, bowed smiling. 

" Madame la Princesse has turned the head of ' tout Paris.' It 
was too cruel of you, madame; had you not already done mischief 
enough to men that you mu^t dibUact them with such loveliness 
in your daughter ? " 

"All tluit is charmin?, and {iocs for nothing," said Lady Dolly 
good-humouredly. " 1 know Vera is liandsome, but does she take ? 
As^ce qu*dU a au dufrme f That is much more.** 

••But certainly I" rejoined the French marquis with much 
emphasis; "she is very cold, it is true, which leaves us all lament- 
ing; and nothing, or very little at least, seems to interest her." 

**nr8ciselyiniat I expected 1" said Lady Dolly despairingly. 
"Then she has not du charmt» Kobody has who is not amused 
easily and amused often." 

" Pardon r* said the marquis. "There is charme andcharme. 
There is that of the easily accessible and of the inaccesnble, of the 
rosebud and of the edelweiss." 

"Does she make many friends there?" she continued, pursuing 
her inciuirics, curiosity masked as maternal interest. "Many 
women-friends, I mean ; I am so afr^ Vera does not like women 
much, and tliere is nothing that looks so unamiahlo." 

"It would be impossible to suspect the Trinccss of un- 
amiability," said the marquis quickly. " One look at that serene 
and noble countenance—^" 

"Very nice, very pretty; hut Vera can ho unamiahlc," said 
her mother tartly. " Do tell me, is there any women she takes to 
at all V Any one she seems to like much." 

("Anybody she is likely to tell about mef " die was thinklpg 
i^ the apprehension of her heart.) 

" Madame Neloguine " — began the young man. 

"Oh.hersister-ixi-lawl'' said Lady Dolly. Yes, I believe she 
does like that honid woman. I always hated Nadine myself-^ 
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sucU ordering sharp creature, uiid buch a tongue I Of courts I 
know the N^la^iios is never out of their house ; bat U there wbljt 

body else?" 

A little smile came on the face of the Parisian. 

"The Princess is often with Mtuldme da kSoonas. Madame 
Jeanne admires her very much." 

Lady Dolly stared s minute, and then laughed; and Lady 
Stoat even emiled discreetly. 

*' I wonder what that is for" murmured Lady Dolly va^icly, 
and, in a whisper to Lady Stoat, she added, " She must mean mis- 
chief; she always means mischief; she took his marriage too 
quietly not to avenge herselt" 

"People forget Dowadays; I don't think they ro?enge>'' aaid 
Lady Stoat consoliniily. 

" Wl^on did you see my poor darling last?" asUed Lady Dolly 
aloud. 

"At three o'doek last night, madame, at the Elyi^. She 

looked like a Qr^ek poet's dream draped hy Worth." 

"How very ima-jinative ! " said Lady Dolly, a little jealously, 
"How could p<ior dear Worth dress a dream? That would tax 
even his powers 1 I hope she goes down to Surennes and chats 
with him quietly; that is the only way to get him to eive his 
mind to anything really good. But she never oares abont Uiat sort 

of thing; never ! " 

"The Princess Zouroflf knows well,** said the Marquis do 
Lesterel, with some malice and more ardour, that lot her drape 
herself in what she might, were it sackcloth and ashes, she would 
he lovelier in it than any other women ever was on earth-— exo^ 
her mother," he added with a chivalrous how. 

" What a horrid thing it is to he anybody's mother ! and how 
old it makes one feel— 'shunt' it as one may!" thought Ladv 
Dolly as she laughed and answered, " You are actually in love with 
her, marquis ! Pray rememher that I am her mother, and that she 
has not been married much more than a year. I am very delighted 
that she does please in Paris. It is her home, really her home. 
They will go to Petersbnig onee in ten years, but Paris will see 
them every year of their lives ; Zourofif can lie scarcely said to exist 
out of it. I am bo very very sorry the boy died; it just lived to 
breathe and bo baptised, you know; named after the Czar. So 
sad 1 — oh, so sad 1 Who is that shootiug now? Regy ? Ah-h-h I 
The bird is inside the palings, isn't it? Oh I that is superb I Just 
inside!— only just!" 

And Lady Dolly scrihbled again in a tiny betting-book, bound 
in oxydised silver, that had cost fifty guineas in Bond Street. 

Lady Doily was very fond of betting. As she practised it, it was 
both simple and agreeable. She was ahrays paid, and nsfver paid. 

The ladies who pursue the art on these simplified prindpies afo 
numeions, and find it profitable. 
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When Colonel Eocbfort, a handsome young man in the Bifles, 
tried the next day to get her five hundred ** on" at Newnnrket, 

the Bing was prudent ; it wouM take it in his name, not in hers. 

But the men of her world could not be as prudent — and as rude 
as the King was. Besid&s, Lady Dorothy Vanderdecken was still 
a very pretty woman, with charming little trieke of manner and a 

cultured sagacious coquetry that was hard to resist; and she was 
very pood company too at a little dinner at the Orleans Club, 
when the nightingales sang, or tile-a-tete in her fan-lined octagon 
boudoir. 

Lady Dolly did not see mu6h of her daughter. Lady Dolly 
had taken seriously to London. London had got so much nicer, 
she said, so much less starchy ; so much more amusing ; it was 
quite wonderful how London had improved since polo and pigeon- 
snooting had o{)cned its mind. Sundays were great fun in Loudon 
now, and all that old nonsense about being so very particular had 
quite gone out. London people, the very hert of tiiem, always 
seemed, somehow or other — what should one say?— provincial, 
after Paris. Yes, provincial ; but still London was very nice, and 
Lady Dorothy Vanderdecken was quite a great person in it ; she 
bad always managed so well that nobody ever had talked abont her. 

*' It is so horrid to be talked about, you know," she used to 
say ; " and, after all, so silly to gel talked about. You can do just 
as you like if you are only careful to do the right things at the 
right time and oe seen about with the right people. I am always 
so angry with those stupid women that are compromised ; it is quite 
too dreadfully foolish of them, because, you know, really, nobody 
need be. People are always nice if one is nice to them." 

So, from New Year to Midsummer she was in the house in 
Chesham Place, which she made quite charming with all sorts of 
old Italian things and the sombre and stately Cinque Cento, 
effectively, if barbaiously, mixed np with aU the extravagancies of 
modern upholsteiy. Lady DoUy's house, under the combination 
of millinery and mediaevalism, was too perfect, everybody said; 
and she had a new friend in her Sicilian attached to the Italian 
Legation, who helped her a great deal with his good taste, and sent 
her things over from his p;rim old castles in the Taormina ; and it 
was a new toy and amused her ; and her faucy-dre.ss frisks, and her 
muflkal breakfiuts, were great successes ; and, on the whole. Lady 
Dolly hsd grown very popular. As for Mr. Vanderdecken, he was 
always stingy and a bear, but he knew how to behave. He repre- 
sented a remote and peaceable borough, which he had bought as 
his wife bought a pcwdle or a piece of pdit tendre; be snored 
decorously on the benches of St. Stephen's, and went to ministerial 
dinners, and did other duties of a rich man's life ; and, for the rest 
of his time, was absorbed in those foreign speculations and gigantic 
loans whidi oonstituted his bafllness, rad took bun to Java» or 
Japan, or JvptK wo ofton. Ha was laige^ ugly, solemn, but ha 
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did eztromfily well in has place, whieh irai an unobtrusive one, 
like the great Japanese bronse who sat eroee-legged in the hall. 
What he thoiif^ht no one knew ; he was as mute on the subject of 
his opiuious as the bronze was. In the new order of fashionable 
marriage a silence that must never be broken is the part allotted to 
the husband ; aud the only part he Is expected to taRe. 

On the whole Lady Dolly was very contented. Now aud then 
Jura would give her a sombre gknce, or Zouroff a grim smile, that 
recalled a time to her when she had been on the very brink of the 

{jrecipice, on the very edge of the outer darkness, aud the recol- 
ection made her quite sick for the moment. But the qualm soon 
passed. She was quite safe now, and die had learned irisdom. 
She knew how to be "so naughty and so nice" in the way that 
society in London likes, and never punishes. She had been very 
silly sometimes, but she was never silly now, and meant to never 
be sUly any more. She tempered roulette with ritualism, and 
always went to St. Margaret's church in the morning of a Sunday, 
if she dined down at the Orleans or at old Skindle's in the evening. 
She had had a great " scare," and the peril and the fright of it had 
sobered her ancTdiown her the way she ^ouM go. 

For Lady Dolly was always very careful of appearances ; she 
had no patience with people wlio were not. ** It is such very bad 
form to make people talk," she would always sayj "and it is so 
easy to stop their mouths." 

Lady Dolly liked to go to court, to be Intimate with the best . 
people, to dine at royal tables, and to " be in the swim," altogether. 
Everybo<1y knew she was a nauglity little woman, hut she had 
never been on the debatcable land ; she bad never been one of the 
"panters aquinze sous ; " she had never been coldly looked on by 
anybody. She never let " Jack,** or anybody who preceded or suc- 
ceeded "Jack," get her into trouble. She liked to go everywhere, 
and slu> knrw that, if people once b^n to talk, yon may very 
soon go nowhere. 

bue was not very wise in anything else, but she was very wise 
in knowing her own interests. Frightened and sobered, she had 
said to herself that it was a horrible thing to get any scandal about 
you; to fall out of society ; to have to content yourself with third- 
rate drawing-rooms ; to have to take your gaieties in obscure conti- 
nental towns ; to reign still, but only reign over a lot of shady 
dubious declasse people, some with titles and some without, but 
all " nowlicre " in the great race. It was a horrible thing ; and 
she vow«d to herself that never, never, never, should it be her 
fate. 

So she took seriously to the big house in Chesham Place, and 
her religion became one of the prettiest trifles in all the town. 

Witn her brougham full of hothouse flowers, ^^oin^; to the 
Children's Hospital, or shutting herself up and wearing black all 
Holy Week, she was a most edifying study. She maintained some 
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orpbami at the Prinoeis Ifary's pet homej and she was never absent 

if Stafford House had a new charitable craze. She did not go into 
extremes, for she had very good taste ; but only said very inno- 
oentlv, " Ob, all these things are second nature to me, you know ; 
yon know my poor Yere was a clergyman." 

If she did sing naughty little son'js after dinner on the lawn nt 
the Orleans ; if the Sicilian attache were always rearranging pictures 
or tapestries in her drawing-rooms ; if she did bet and lose and 
never pay ; if she did go to fiincy frisks in a few yards of gossamer 
and her jewels, noboily over said anything, except that she was 
such a dear little woman. It is such a sensible thing to "pull 
yourself together " and be wise in time. 

Lord Jura, who was leading his old life, with Lady Dolly left 
out of it, stupidly and joylessly, V)ecause he had into the groove 
of it, and could not get out, and who had become gloomy, taciturn, 
and inclined to drink more than was good for him, used to watch 
the comedy of Lady Dolly's better-ordered life with a cynical 
savage diversion. When he had come hiick from his Asi itic hunting 
tour, which had lasted eighteen months, he bad met her ns men 
and women do meet in society, no matter what tragedies divide or 
hatreds rage in them ; but sho had seen very well that '* Jack " 
was lost to her for ever. She did not even try to get him back j 
and when she heard men say that Jura was not the good follow he 
used to be, and played too high and drank too deep for the gvent 
name he Ix^re, she was pleased, because he had hail no earthly right 
to go off in that rough way, or say the things he had said. 

** I never see very much of Jura now," she would say to her 
friends. "Heiabeomne so very farouche since that eastern trip; 
perhaps some woman — I said so to his dear old father last week — 
poor Jack is so good and so weak, he is just the man to iall a prey 
to a bad woman." 

The ladies to whom she said this laufihcd a little amongst 
themselves when they had left her, but they liked her all the better 
fur ridding herself of an old embarrassment so prettily ; it formed 
a very good precedent. Jnra of course said nothing, except to hir 
very intimate friends who rallied him. To tliem he said, "Well 
I went to India, you know, and she didu't like it, and when 1 came 
back sho had got the Sicilian fellow with her. So 1 don't bore her 
any n un - ; she la a dear little woman ; yes." 

For honour makes a lie our social life's chief necessity, and 
Jura, having thus lied for honour's sake, would think of the 
Princess Zooroff in Paris, and swear round oaths to himself, and 
go upstairs when they were playing baccarat, and signing fortunes 
and estates away with the scrawl of a watch-chain's pencil. 

I think 1 could have made her happy if it hadn't been in- 
possible,'* he would think sometimes. ''She ^irould always have 
been miles beyond me, and no man that ever lived would have been 
good enough fust her) but 1 think I could have made her happy ; I 
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would have served her and followed her like a dog — anywayi 
I would have been true to her, and kept my life decent and dean; 

not like that brute's." 

Then he would curso Sergius Zouroff, as he went home alone 
down Bt. James's Street in the grey fog of early morning, sick of 
pleasnre, weary of play, dull with brandy, but not consoled by it ; 
knowing that he mijibt have been a better man, seeinjj the better 
ways too late ; loathing? the senseless routine of his life, but too 
listless to shake oH habit and custom, and find out any different 
or higher life. 

He was Earl of Jura ; he had a vast inheritance ; he had good 
health and good looks ; ho was sound in wind and limb ; he had 
a fair share of intelligence, if his mind was slow ; in a few years, 
when he should succeed to his father, he would have a thousand 
pounds a day as his ineome. Yet he bad got as utterly into a 
groove that he hated as any ploughman that rises every day to 
tread the same fields behind the same cattle ; and habit made 
him as powerless to get out of it as his poverty makes the plough- 
man. 

** London is the first city in the world, they say," be tboU|^t, 
as he went down St. James's in tlie mists that made a Bommar 
morning cheerless as winter, and as colourless. " Well, it may be^ 
for aught I know ; but, damn it all, if I don't think the Sioux in 
the big swamps, or the bill tribes in the Cashpar passes, are more 
like men than we ace. And we are all so used tolt^ we never see 
what fools we are." 



CUAPTER XV. 

Om morning th6 young Duke of Mull and Oantire arrived in 
Paris, where ne was seldom seen, and chanced to find his cousin 

alone in her morning room at the H6tel Zouroff. 

He was a good-looking young man, with a stupid honest face j 
ho dressed shabbily and roughly, yet always looked like a gentle- 
man. He had no talents, but, to compensate, he had no vices ; he 
was yery simple, very loyal, and very trustfoL He was fond of 
Vcre, and had been dismayed at the marriage so rapidly arranged j 
luit he had seen her at St. Petersburg, and was deceived by her 
coldness and calm into thinking her consoled by ambitiou. 

'* I am about to marry too," he said, t^tb a shamefaced lin^ 
a little while after his entrance. " I have asked her ^jain and 3m 
flays " Yes." I ran down to Paris to tell you this.** 

Vere looked at him with dismay. 

"You do not mean Fu»>chia Leach?" she said quickly^ 

The young duke nodded. 
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She's quite too awfully pretty, you know ; a fellow can't help 

it." 

" She is pretty, certainly." 

" Oh, hang it, Vere, that's worse than abusing her. You hate 
her, I can see. Of course I know she isn't our form, but — but — I 
am very fond of her ; dreadfully fond of her ; and you will see» in 
a year or two, how &8t she will pick it all up^— 

Yere sat sUent* 

She was deeply angered ; her chief fault was pride, au incurable 
j ridc of birth with all its prejudices, strong as the prejudices of 
youth alone can be. 

*' Won't you say something kind? " faltered her cousin. 

"I cannot pretend what I do not feel," she said coldly. "I 
think such a marriage a great un worthiness, a great disgrace. This 
— this — person is not a gentlewoman, and never wiii be one, and 
I think that you wiU repent giving your name to her— if you do 
ever give it." 

"1 give it most certainly," said the young lover hotly and 
sullenly ; " and if you and I are to be friends, dear, in the future, 
you must welcome her as a friend too." 

"I shall not ever do that," said Vere simply; but the words, 
though they were so calm, gave him a chill. 

"I Bupjxise yon will turn the forests into coal-mines now?" 
she added, after a nionicnt's pause. The young man reddened. 

" Poor grandmamma 1 " said Vere wistfully, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

The stem old woman loved her grandchildren well, and had 
done her best by them, and all they were i&ited to bring her in her 
old ago were pain and humiliation. 

Would the old duchess ever force herself to touch the flower- 
like cheek of Fusohia Leach with a kiss of greeting? Never, 
thought Vere ; never, never ! 

"When all is said and done/' muttered the young duke 
angrily, " what is the utmost you can bring against my poor love ? 
That she is not our form ? That she doesn't talk in our way, but 
says * cunning ' where we say ' nice ' ? Is that a great crime ? She 
is exquisitely pretty. She is as clever as anything — a prince of • 
the blood might be proud of her. She has a foot for Cinderella's 
slipper. She never tried to catch me, not she ; she sent me about 
my business twice ; laughed at me because I wear such old hats ; 
she's as frank as sunlight ! God bless her ! " 

"I think we will not speak of her," said Vere, coldly. "Of 
course you do as you please. I used to think Herbert of Mull a 
great name, but perhaps I was mistaken. I was only a child. I 
am almost glad it has ceased to he mine, since so soon ahe will 
own it. Will you not stay to dinner ; Monsiemr Zoiuoff will be 
most happy to see you ? " 

" I will see your husband before I leave Paris," said the young 
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man, a little moodily, " and I am very sorry you take it like that, 
Vero, because you and 1 were always good friends at old Bulmer." 

think yon wiU find every one will tnke it like that— who 
cares for you or your honour." 

" Honour !— Vere, I should be 80 Bony to quarrel. Wo won't 
discuss this iking. It is no use." 

"No. It is no use." 

But she sighed as she spoke ; it was a link the more added to 

the heavy chain that she draped with her now. Everyone seemed 
failing her, and all old faiths seemed changing. He was the head 
of her family, and she knew his uprightness, his excellence, his 
stidnless honour-^and he was ahout to marry Fuschia Leach. 

The visit of her cousin brought hack to her, poignantly and 
freshly, the pain of the letter written to her on her own marriage 
from Bulmer. A great longing for that old innocent life, all dull 
and sombre though it had been, came on her as she sat in solitude 
after he had left her, and thought of the dark wet woods, the 
rough grey seas, the long gallops on forest ponies, the keen force 
of the north wind beating and bending the gnarled stonn-shaTen 
trees. 

What she would have given to have been Vere Herbert once 
agcdn 1 never to have known tliis weary, gilded, perfiimed, deco- 
rated, restless, and indncere world to which she had been sold I 

** Really I don't know what to say," said Lady Dolly, when, in 
her turn, she heard the tidings in London. " No, really I don't. 
Of course you ought to marry money, Frank ; an immensity of 
money; and most of these Americans have such heaps. It is a 
very bad marriage for you, very ; and yet she is so very much the 
fashion, I really don't know what to say. And it will drive your 
grandmother wild, which will be delightful ; and these American 
women always get on somehow; they have a way of getting on; 
I dare say she will be Mistress of the Kobes some day, and all 
sorts of thinp^s. She is horribly bad form; you don't mind my 
saying so, because you must sec if for yourself. But then it goes 
down, and it pleases Ijetter than anj:hing ; so^ after all, I am not 
sure that it matters. And, besides, she will chants wonderfully 
when she is Duchess of Mull. All those wild little republicans 
p,ci as starchy as possible once they get a European title. They 
are just like those scatter-brained princes in history, that turn out 
such stern good-goody sort of despots, when once the crown is on 
their heads. BeaUy I don't know what to say. I knew quite well 
she meant to get you when she went to Stagholme this October 
after you. Oh, you thought it was accident, did you? IIow 
innocent of yon, and how nice ! You ought to have married more 
money j and it is horrible to have a wife who never had a grand- 
father; but still, I don't know, she will make your place very 
lively, and she won't let you wear old hats. Yes— yes— you might 
have acne woise. Ton might have manied out of a music-hall oi 

M 
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a drouA. Some of them do. And, after all, FqbcIiHi Leaeb te a 
perm ererybody can know." 

The young lover did not feel mucli comforted by this form of 
confi^atulation, br.t it was the best tliat any of his own family and 
friends had given hiui, and Lady Dolly quite meant to be kind« 

She was rather glad herself that the American would he Dndiess 
of ^lull. Slio had hated all the Herberts for many a long year, and 
sho knew that, ono and all, they would sooner have seen the young 
chief of their race in his grave. Lady Doily felt that in large things 
and little, ProTidence, sSter treating her very badly, was at last 
giving her her own way. 

The young Duke of Mull a month later had his way, and married 
liis brilliant Faschia in the teeth of the stifTest opposition and blackest 
anathemas from his family. Not one of them deigned to be present 
at the oeremony of his sacrifice except his amit, Lady Dorothy Van- 
derdecken, who said to her liiendB— • 

" 1 hate the thing quite as much as they all do, but I can't be 
ill-natured, and poor Frank feels it so ; and, after all, you know, he 
might have married out of a music-hall or a circus. So many of 
them do.** 

People said what a dear little amiable woman the was ; lo dif- 
ferent from her daughter; and, on the whole, the marriatre, with 
choral service at the Abbey, and breakfast at a monster hotel where 
Mrs. Leach had a whole half of the first floor, was a very magnificent 
afiir, and was adorned with great names despite the ominomr 
absence of the Herberts of MnlL 

" I'm glad t1i;it girl put my monkey up about the coal, and made 
me whistle bin) back," thought the brilliant Fuscbia to herself as 
the choir sang her epithalamium. It's a whole suit and all the 
bottons on $ after all, a duchess is always a four-horse concern when 
she's an English one ; and they do think it some pumpkins at home. 
I'm afraid the money's whittled away a good deal, but we'll dig for 
that coal before the year's out. Duchess of Mull and Gantire 1 After 
all it's a big thing, and sounds smart." 

And the bells, as they rang, seemed to her fancy to ring that and 
that only all over London. " Duchess of Mull I Duchess of Mull I '* 

It was a raw, dark, rainy day, in the middle of March, as un- 
pleasant as Lou<lon weather could possibly be : but the shining eyes 
of the lovely Fuschia, and her jewels, and ner smiles, seemed to 
change the sooty, murky, mists to tropic sunsldno. 

"How will you quarter the arms, Frank?" whispered Lady 
Dolly, as she bade her nephew adieu. " A pig gules with a knife 
in its tiiroat, and a bcttle argent of pick-me-up ?— how nice the 
new blazonries will look 1 ** 

Bttt the young duke had no ears for her. 

Very uselessly, but very feverishly, the obligation to call 
Fuschia Leacb cc>usin irritated the Princess Zouroff into an un- 
ceasing pain and anger. To her own cousin on the marriage she 
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gent a malachite cabinet and some grand jade vase*?, and there 
ended her acknowledgmoiit of it. was oileiided, and did not 

Conceiil it. 

Wheu the world who had adored Pick-me-up as a maiden, found 
Pick-me-up as Duchess of Mull and Gantire as adorable as another 

generation hiul found Georgina Duchess of Deroiuhire, Yere's pioad 
mouth smiled with inelTable contempt. 

" Wliat will you, my love?" said Madame Nclaj:;uinc. "She 
is frightfully vulgar, but it is a piquant© vulgarity. It takes." 

Vera frowned and her lips set dose. 

" She has made him tink ooal fihafta in the foraat alreadj; our 

forest!" 

Madame Nelaccuine shrugged her shoulders. 

" It is a pity, lor the forests. But wo dig for salt; it is cleaner, 
prattler, hut 1 am not aiire that is more princely, salt than coal.** 

" No Herbert of Mull has ever done it," said Vere with darken* 
ing flashing eyes. " Not one in all the centuries that we have been 
on the Northumbrian seaboard, for we were there in the days ot 
Otterbourne and Flodden. No man of them would ever do it. Oh, 
if you had ever seen that forest ; and soon now it will be a blackenedt 
smoking, reeking, treeless waste. It is shameful of my cousin 
Francis." 

*'He is in love still, and does what she tells him. My dear, our 
sex is ^vided into two sorts of women — ^tbose who always eet their 
own way and those who never get it Pick-me-up, as they call 
yoor cousin's wife in London, is of the fortunate first sort. She is 
vulgar, ignorant, audacious, uneducated, but she takes, and in her 
way she is muitresse /emme. You have a tliuu.sand times more mind, 
and ten thousand times more character, yet you do not get your 
own way; you never will get it." 

** I would have lived on becchmast and acorns from the forest 
trees sooner than have sunk a shaft under one of them," said Vere 
unheeding, only thinking of the grand old glades, the deep, still 
greenery, the mossy haunts of buck and doe, the uplands and the 
yellow gone, that were to be delivered over now to the smoke- 
fiend. 

" That I quite believe," said her sister-in-law. " But it is just 
that kind of sentiment in you which will for ever prevent your 
having influence. Yon aro too lofty ; you do not stoop and see the 
threads in the dust that guide men." 

" For thirteen centuries the fewest has been untouched," an* 
swered Vere. 

It was an outrage that she could not forgive. 

When she first met the Duchess of Mull after her marriage, 
Fnsohia Leacli, translated into Her Grace, said across a drawing- 
room, " Vera, I am going to dig for that coal. I guoss we'll live to 
make a pile that way." Vere deigned to give no answer, unless a 
^uick angry flush, and the instant turning of her back on the new 
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duchess, could be called one. The young duke aai between them, 
awed, awkward, and ashamed. 

** I will never forgive it," his cousin said to him later. I will 
never forgive it She knows no better because she was bom 8o-~ 

but you ! " 

Ue mut torrid a conmionplace about waste of mineral wealth, and 
felt a poor creature. 

** 1 think you're quite right to dig,** said Lady Dolly in his ear 
to oooaole him. ^ Quite right to dig ; why not? I dare say your 

wife will make your fortune, and I am sure she ought if she can, 
to compensate for her papa, who helps people to * liquor up,' and 
her brothers, who are in the pig-killing trade, pig-killing by 
machinery ; I've seen a ptoture of it in Uie pa|)era ; the pigs go 
down a gangway, as we do on to the Channel steamers, and they 
come uj) hams and sausages. Won't j'ou have the pig-killers over? 
They would be quite dans le metier at Ilurlin^liam. Of course she 
tells you to dig, aud you do it. Good husbaudis always do what 
they're told.** 

For Lady Dolly detested all the Herberts, and had no mercy 

whatever on any one of them ; and, in her way, she was a haughty 
little woman, and thouj;h she was shrewd enougli to sec that in her 
day aristocracy to bo popular must pretend to be democratic, she 
did not relish any more than any other member of that great fomily, 
the connection of its head with the pig-killing brothers down west. 

Yet, on the whole, she made herself pleasant to the new duchess, 
discerning that the lovely Fuschia possessed in reserve an immense 
retaliating power of being " nasty " were she displeased, so that 
sensible Laov Dolly even went the lensth of ddng what all the 
rest of the Mull family flatly lefuaed to do— she presented her nieoe 
** on her marriage." 

And Her Grace, who, on her first girlish pre>'cntatiou, when sho 
had first come over " the pickle-field," liad confessed herself " flus- 
tered," was, on this second occasion perfectly equal to it ; carrying 
her feathers as if she had been bom with them on her head, and 
bending her bright cheeks over a bouquet in such a manner that all 
Ijoudon dropped at her feet. *' If iSam and Saul could see me," 
thought the American beauty, hiding a grin with her roses ; her 
memory reverting to the big brothers, at that moment standing 
above a great tank of pigs' blood, counting the " dead 'one" as they 
were cast into the caldrons. 

It is so very extraordinary. I suppose it is because she is so 
dreadfully odd,** said Lady Dolly of her ^ughter to Lady Stoat that 
spring, on her return from spending Easter in Paris. But when 
we think she has everything she can possibly wish for, that when 
she goes down the i3ois really nobody else is looked at, that he has 
actually bought the Koc's egg for her — reidly, really, it is flying in 
the&oeofPkOfidenoe for her not to be happier than she Is. lam 
sure if at her age I might have spent ten thoosand pounds a season 
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on my gowns, I should haye been in heaven if they had married me 
to a Gaffro.'* 

" I never think you did your dear child justice," said Lady Stoat 
gently. *• No, I must say you never did. She is very steadfast, 
you know, and quite out ol the common, and not in the least vulgar. 
Now, if you won't mind my saying it, — because I am sure you do 
enjoy yourself, but then you are such a dear, enjouee^ good-natured 
little creature that you accommodato yourself to anything— to 
enjoy tlie present generation one must be a little vulgar. I am an 
old womau, you know, and look on and see things, and the whole 
note of this thing is vulgar even when it is at ita very best. It has 
been so ever since the Second Empire." 

"The dear Second Empire; you never were just to it," said 
Lady Dolly, with the tears almost rising to her eyes at the thought 
of aU she had used to enjoy in it. 

** It was the apotheoeis of the vulgar ; of the sort of Kto^we and 
shamelessness which made De Morny put an Ilortensia on his car- 
riage panels," said Lady Stoat calmly. " To have that sort of epoch 
in an age is like having skunk fur on your clothes ; the taint never 
goes away, and it even gets on to your lace and your cachemircs. I 
am afraid our grandchildren will smell the Second Empire far away 
into the twentieth century, and be the worse for it." 

I. dare say there will have been a Fourth and a Fifth by 
, then." 

Collapsed windbags, I dare say. The richest soil always bears 
the rankest mushrooms. France is always bearing mushrooms. It 
is a pity. But what I meant was that your Vere has not got the 
taint of it at all ; I fancy she scarcely cares at all about that famous 
diamond unless it be for its liistoricad associations. I am quite sure 
sbe doesn't enjoy being stared at ; and I think she very heartily 
dislikes having her beauty written about in newspapers, as if she 
were a mare of Lord Falmouth's or a oow of Lady Figott's ; she is 
not Second Empire, that's all." 

*' Then you mean to say I am vulgar 1 " said Lady Dolly, with 
some tartness. 

Lady Stoat smiled, a deprecating smile, that disarmed all suf- 
ferers, wlio without it might have resented her honeyed cruelties. 

" My dear ! I never say rude things ; but, if you wish me to 
be sincere, I confess I think everybody is a little vulgar now, except 
old women like me, who adhered to the Faubourg while you aU were 
dancing and changing your dresses seven times a day at St. Cloud. 
There is a sort of vul^-jarity in the air; it is dilBcnlt to escape im- 
bibing it ; there is too liitie reticence, there is too much tearing 
about ; men are not well-mannered, and women are too solicitous 
to please, and too indiflferent how fiu: thejy stoop in pleasing. It 
may be the fault of steam ; it may lie the fault of smokiiv::^ ; it 
may come from that flood of new people of whom * L'Etrangcro ' 
is the scarcely exaggerate sample ; but, whatever it comes from. 
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there it is — a vulgarity that taints everytliing, courts and cabinets 
as well as society. Your daughter somehow or other has esc;\ped 
it^ and so you find her odd, and the world thinka her stiflEl She is 
Beither; but no dignified long-dcsccnded poin(«*]ao^you know, will 
ever let itwilf be twisted and twirled into a cascade an*l a fouilUs 
like your Bretonne lace that is just the faahion of the hour, and 
wordi nothing. 1 admire yuur Vera very greatly ; she always makes 
me think of Sioae dear old stately liotels with their grand aniens 
in which I saw, in my girlhood, the women who, in tlie&% had 
known France before '30. Those hotels and their gardens are gone, 
most of them, and there are stucco and gilt paint in their places. 
And there are people who think that a gain. I am not one of them." 

*'My sweetest Adine," said Vere's mother pettishly, ''if you 
admire my child so much, why did yoa persuade her to many 
Seigius Zouroff ? " 

"To please you, dear," said Lady Stoat with a glance that 
cowed Lady Dolly. " I thought she would adora the position ; 
she does adorn it. It is good to see a gentlewoman of the old type 
in a high place, especially when die is young. When we are older, 
they don't listen much ; they throw against iis the lawlatur tempori 
actif — they think we are disappointed or embiLtered. It is good to 
see a young woman to whom men still have to bow, as they bow 
to queens, and hefors whom they do not dare to talk the tongue 
verte. She ought to have a great deal of influence." 

"Slie has none; none whatever. She never will have any," 
said Lady Dolly, with a sort of triumph, and added, with the 
sagacity that sometimes shines out in silly people — ^''You never 
inBuence people if you don't like the things they like ; you always 
look what the boys call a prig. Women hate Vere, perfectly hate 
her, and yet I am quite sure she never did anything to any one of 
them ; for, in her cold way, she is very good-uatured. But then 
she spoils her kind things ; the way she does them annoys people. 
Last winter, while she was at Nice, Olga Zwetcbine— you know 
her, the handsome one, her husband was in the embassy over here 
some time ago — utterly ruined herself at play, jilcdt^ed everything 
she possessed, and was desperate j she had borrowed heaven know^ 
what, uid lost it alL She went and told Vera. Yera gave her a 
heap of money sons ss faireprier, and then ran her pen through 
the Zwetchine's name on her visiting list. Zouroff was furious. 
* Let the woman be ruined,* he said, * what was it to you ; but go 
on receiving her; she is an ex-ambassadress; she will hate you all 
your life.' Now what do you call that?* 

" My friends of the old Faubourg would have done the same," 
said Lady Stoat^ "only they would have done it without giving 
the money." 

" I can't ima<,'ine why she did give it," said Lady Dolly. " I 
helieve she would give to anybody — to Noisette herself if the 
oiealaie wan in want" 
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« Bbe probably knows nothing at all aboot Kointte." 

Oh yes, she docs. Fur the Zwetdiine, as soon as aha had got 

the money safe, wrot*; all al>out that woman to her, and rvcry other 
horrid thing she coiild thiuk of too, to show her gratitude, she said. 
Gralitiide u always tuch an unpleasant quality, you know ; there 
is always a grud<;e behind it." 

"And wliat did she say, or do about Noisette?" 

"Nothing; nutiuug at all. I should never have heard of it, 
only she tore Uie Zwetchine letters up, and her maid collected them 
and pieced tlictn together, and told my maid; you know what maids 
are. I never have any confidence from Vera. I should neyer dare 
to say a syllable to her." 

"Very wise of her; yttj digidfied, not to make a ioeiM. 80 
unlike p<'()ple nowadays, too, when tl:( y all seem to think it a 
positive pleasure to get into the law-courts and newspapers," 

•* No ; she didn't do anything. And now I come to think of 
it/' said Lady Dolly, with a suddm inspiration tomds truthfiilnees, 
" she struck off the Zwetchino's name ufter that letter, very likely ; 
and I d;u-e say never told Zouroff she had had it, for she is very 
proud, and very silent, dreadfiilly so.** 

" She seems to me very sensible," said Lady Stoat, " I wish 
my Gwendolen were like her. It is all I can do to ke^ her from 
rufihiug to the lawyers about Birk." 

" Vera is ioe^" said Lady Dolly. 

*' And how desirable that is; how safe 1 " said Lady Stoat, with 
a sigh of envy and self-pity, for her d;uu!:liter, Lady Birkenhead, 
gave her trouble despite the perfect education that daughter had 
received. 

" Certainly safe, so long as it lasts, but not at all popular,** said 
Lady Dolly, with some impatience. "'I hey call her the Edelweiss 
in Paris. Of course it means that she is quite inaccessible. If she 
were inaooessible In the right way, it might be all very well, though 
the time's gone by for it, and it's always stiff, and nobody is stiff 
nowadays; still, it might answer if she were only just exclusive 
and not — not — so very rude all round.** 

** She is never rude ; she is cold." 

"It comes to the same thing," said Lady Dully, who hated to 
be contradicted. " Everybody sees that they bore her, and people 
hate you if tiiey think they bore you ; it isn't that they care about 
yon, but they fancy you find them stupid. Now, isn't the most 
popular woman in all Europe that creature I detest, Fuschia Mull? 
Will you tell me anybodv so praised, so petted, so sought after, so 
raved about? Becauae uie*s a dnoheesf Oh, my love, not You 
may be a duchess, and you may be a nobody outside your owl 
county, just as that horrid old cat up at liulmer has always been. 
Oh, that has nothing to do with it. bhe is so popular because 
everybody delights her, and eveiythinff ia Am to her. fihoTs as 
sharp aa a needle, but eheli as gay as a lark. I hate her, but you 
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cau*t be dull where she is. You know the Prince always calls her 
' Pick-me-up.* At that foncy fair for the poor Wallacks— whoever 
the poor Wallacks may be— the whole world was ihete. Vera had 
a stall, she loaded it with beautiful things, things much too good, 
and sat by it, lookin<T like a very <:rand portrait of Mignard's. She 
was superb, exquisite, and she had a bower of orchids, and a carved 
ivory chair from Hindostan. People flocked up by the hundreds, 
called out about her beauty, and — went away. She looked so still, 
80 tired, so contemptuous. A very little Tvay off was Fuschia Mull, 
selling vile tea and tea-cakes, and twopcnuy cigarettes. My dear, 
the whole world surged round that stall as if ib were mad. Certainly 
she had a lovely I^uia Treize hat on, and a delicious dress, gold 
brocade with a Tiolet velvet long waistcoat. Her execrable tea sold 
for a sovereign a cup, and when she kissed her cigarettes they went 
for five pounds each! Zouroff went up and told his wife: *A 
brioche there fetches more than your Saxe, and your Sevres, and 
your orchids,' he said. ' You don't tempt the people, you frighten 
them.' '.'hen Vera looked at him with that way — she has such a 
freezing way — and only said : * Woukl you wish me to kiss the 
orchids ? ' Zouroff lau;4licd. * Well, no ; you don't do for this 
thing, I see; you don't know how to make yourself cheap.* Now 
I thiak he hit exactly on what I mean. To be liked nowadays 
you must make yourself cheapi If you want to sell your dgar you 
must kiss it.** 

" But suppose she has no cigars she wants to sell ? ** 
You mean she has a great positiim, and need care for nobody ? 
That is all very well. But if she ever come to grief, sea how tliey 
will torn and take it out of her ! " 

** I never said she was wise not to be polite," pleaded Lady 
Stoat. "But as to 'coming to grief,' as you say, that is impossible. 
She will always sit in that ivory chair.'* 

'* I dare say ; but one never knows, and she is odd. If any day 
she get very angry with Zourolf, she is the sort of temper to go out 
of his house in her shift, and leave everything behind her.** 

•* What a picture 1 " said Lady Stoat, with a shudder. 

Nothing appalled Lady Stoat like the idea of any one being 
wrought upon to do anything violent. She would never admit that 
there could ever be any reason for it, or excuse. 

She had been an admirable wife to a bad husband herself, and 
she could not conceive any woman not considering her position 
before all such pettier matters as emotions and wrongs. 

When her daughter, who was of an impetuous disposition, which 
even the perfect training she had received had not subdued, would 
come to her in rage and tears because of the drunkenness or because 
of the open infidelities of the titled Tony Lumpkin that she had 
wedded, Lady Stoat soothed her, but hardly sympathised. *'Lead 
your own lil^>my love, and don't worry,** she would say. " Nothing 
can unmake your position, and no one, except younelt'* When 
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her dauglitcr passionately protestc<l that position was not all tii;it 
a woman wanted at twenty years old and with a heart not all trained 
out of her. Lady Stoat would feel seriously annoyed end inf ured. 
** You forget your position/* she would reply. " Pray, prayoo not 
jeoparilise your position. Let your husband go to mu8ic-halls and 
creatures Lf he must ; it is very sad, certaiuly, very sad. But it 
only hurts him ; it cannot afifect your pogiticn." Fkrther than that 
the light she possessed could not take her. 

She would not have been distx)sed to quarrel with the Princess 
ZourofT, as her own mother did, for not playing the fool at fancy 
fairs, hut she would have thought it horrible, inexcusable, if, under 
the pressure of any wrong, the afTront of infidelity, she had — in 
Lady Dolly's Ogure of speech — left her husband's house in her shift. 

" Never lose your position," would have been the text that Lady 
Stoat would have had written in letters of gold, for all young wives 
to read, and it was the text on which all her sermons were preached. 

Position was the only thing that, like old wine or oak furniture. 
Improved with years. If ym had a good position at twenty, at 
forty you might be a power in the land. What else would wear 
liko that? Not love, certainly, which indeed at all times Lady 
Stoat was disposed to regard as a malady; a green sickness, inevi- 
table, but, to onloolnra, very irritating in its delirious nonsense^ 

It was neither mere rank nor mere riches that Lady Stoat con- 
sidered a great position. It was the combination of both, with a 
power — inalienable except by your own act — to give the tone to 
those around you ; to exclude all who did not accord with your own 
notions; to be unattainable, untroubled, unruffled; to be a great 
example to society ; metaphorically to move through life with carpet 
always unrolled Wore your steps. When you had a portion that 
gave you all this, if you had tact and talent enough to avidl yourself 
of it, what could you by any possibility need more? 

Yet her own daughter, and her friend's daughter, had this and 
hoth were dissalii^M. 

Her own daughter, to her anguish unspeakable, revolted openly 
and grew vulgar ; even grew vulgar ; went on the boxes of the 
four-in-haud-meu's coaches, shot and hunted, played in amateur 
performances hefore London audiences fiur from ehoioe; had even 
been seen at the Crystal Palace; had "loud" costumes with won- 
derful waistcoats ; and had always a crowd of young men wherever 
she went. Lady Stoat liouciitly would sooner have seen her in her 
grave. 

The Princess Zouroff, who had the very perfection of manner 
even if she (iffendcd pco{>le, who knew of her husband's infidelities 
and said nothing, went coldly and serenely through the world, 
taking no pleasure in it perhaps, hut giving It no power to breathe 
a breath against her. 

" Why was she not my child I " sighed Ladv Stoat sadly. 

If Lady Stoat could have seen into the soul of Yere, she woul& 
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have found little there witli wliicli she could have sympathised 
M she found in her own daughter's tastes for the stage, the drag, 
and the load waistooata* 

She could not imagine the price at whlcli Vare's composure was 
attained ; the cost at which that perfect manner, which she admired, 
was kept unruilled by a sigh or frown. She could not tell that this 
young life was one of perpetual suii'ering, of exhausting effort to 
keep hold on the old faitna and the old prindples of childhood 
amidst a world which has oast out faith as old-fashioned and foolidii 
and regards a principle as an aflfront and an ill-nature. Her own 
society found tlie young Princess Vera very cold, unsympathetic, 
strange ; she was chill about lashionable good works, and her grand 
^jea had a look in them, stem in Ita sadness, which frightened 
•way ha^ courtiers and enemies. The tetdiot upon her was that 

die was unamiahle. 

The world did not understand her. 

** The poor you have always with you,*' had been an injunction 
tiiat, in the days of her childhood, she had been taught to hold 
sacred. 

" The poor you have always with you," she said to a bevy of 
great ladies once. "Christ naid so. You profess to follow Christ, 
ilow have you the poor with you? The back of their garret, the 
roof of their hovel, touches iha wall of your palace, and uie wall is 
thick. Ton have dissipations, spectacles, diverriona that you call 
charities ; you have a tombola for a famine, you have a dramatic 
performance for a flood, you have a concert for a fire, you have n 
fancy fiair for a leprosy. Do you never think how horrible it is, 
that mockery of woe? Do you ever wonder at revolutions? Why 
do you not say honestly that you care nothing? Tou do care 
nothing. The poor mii^ht forgive the avowal of indifference; they 
will never forgive the insult of atfected pity." 

Then the ladies who heard were scandalised, and went to their 
priests and were comforted, and would not have this voung saint 
preach to them as Ghrysostom preached to tiie ladies of Gonstanti- 
nople. 

But Vere had been reared in tender thoughtfulness for the poor, 
lier grandmother, stem to all others, to the iX)or was tender. 

^ Put your second fiock on for the Queen, if you like,'* she 
would say to the child ; " but to the poor go in your best clothes 
or they will feel hurt." Vere never forgot what was meant in 
that bidding. Charity in various guises is an intruder the poor see 
often J but courtesy and delicacy are visitants with wliich they are 
seldom honoured. 

It is very diffionlt for a woman who is young and very rich not 
to be deceived very often, and many an impostor, no doubt, played 
his tricks upon her. But she was clear-sighted aud much in 
earnest, and found many whose needs were terrible, and whose 
lifSB mn noUe. The poor of Paris are suspicious, resentful, and 
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apt to be sullen in their indeDendence ; but they are olteu also 
serious and intelligent, tender oi hmt, and gay of spirit. iSomo of 
them she grow to can for yeiy much, and many of them forgaTe 
her for being an aristocrat, and welcomed her for her loveliness and 
her sympathy. As for herself, she sometimes felt that the only 
reality iii'e had for her was when she went up to those dump chill 
attics in the metal ioo&^ and spoke with those whose bread was 
InttemesB and whose cup was sorrow. Her husband, with some 
contempt, told her she grew like Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, but 
he did not forbid her doing as she pleased. If she were present to 
drive in the Bois, or ride there before sunset, and al'terwards went 
to dinner, or baU, or reception^ as the engagements of the night 
might require, he did not exact any more aooount of Lor time or 
ask how her mornings were spent. 

" You leave Vera too muoh alone, terribly too much,** nid Ub 
sister to him once. 

He stared, then laughed. 

«A]one? a woman of her rank ia nerer alone. Koi a whit 

more than queens are I " 

" I mean you are not with her; you noYer ask what she does all 

the day." 

**I suppose her early hours are given to her tailor and ber 
milliner, and the later ones to morning visits,*' he answered with a 
jrawn. " It doee not matter what she does. She is a £do1 in many 

things, but she will not abuse liberty." 

For, though he had never believed in any woman^ he did 
believe in his wife. 

''She will not abuse it yet ; no,** thought Uadame N^Ia^piine. 
" No, not yet, whilst she is still under the influence of her childish 
faiths and her fear of God. But after? — after five, six, seven years 
of the world^ of this world into which you have cast her without 
any armour of love to protect hei^how will it he then? It will 
not be men's &ult if she misuse her liberty ; and assuredly it 
will not be women's. We corrupt each other mora than men 
corrupt us.'* 

Aloud the Princess Nelaguine merely said^ " You allow her to 
be friends with Jeanne de Sonnaz ? " 
Zouroff laughed again and frowned. 

"All women in the same set see one another day and night. 

Who is to help that r* 
«But ^ 

''Be reasonable/' he said roughly. *'How can I say to my 
wife, 'Do not receive the Doohesse de Sonnaa,' All Paris would 
be convulsed, and Jeanne herself a demoniac Good heaTensI 
Where do you get all these new smples? Is it your contaot with 

Vera?** 

** Your contact with her does not teach them to you,** said his 
sister ooldly. "Oh, our world is Tile enough, that I know well, 
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but somewhere or other I think it might keep a little oonsdence, 
tor exceptional circumstances, and so might you.** 

**Do not talk nonsense. I cannot teii Jeanne not to know my 
wile» or my wife not to know Jeanne. They must take their 
chance; there is nothing exceptional ; every man docs the same." 

" Yes ; we are very indecent," said Madame Kclaguine quietly. 
** We do not admit it, but we are." 

Her brother shrugged his shoulden to express at once acquies- 
cence and indifiference. 

In one of the visits that her charities led Lis wife to make she 
she heard one day a thing that touched her deeply. Her horses 
knocked down a girl of (iltcea who was crossing the Avenue du 
Bole de Bologne. The girl was not hnrt, though fH(;htened. £Rie 
was taken into the Hotel ZourofT, and Vere returned to the house to 
attend to her. As it proved, tlic cliild, whvn the faintncss of her 
terror had passed, declared herself only a little bruised, smikd and 
thanked her, and said she would go home ; she wanted nothing. 
She was a freckled, ugly, bright-looking little thing, and was 
carrying some of those artificial flowers with which so many girls 
of Paris gain their daily bread. Her name "was Felicie Mnrtin, and 
she was the only child of her father, and lier incithcr was dead. 

The following day the quiet little cot^^e that took Vere oa her 
morning errands, found its way into a narrow but decent street in 
the Batignollee, and the Princess Zouroff inqmred for the Sieur 
Martin. 

Vere bade her men wait below, and went up the stairs to the 
third floor. The house was neat, and was iuL to respectable people 
of the higher class of workers. In her own world she was very 
{nxmdy hut it was not the pride that offends the working classes, 
because it is diL^nity and not arrogance, and is simple and natural, 
thinking nothing of rank though much of race, and lar more still of 
character. 

"May I come in?** she said in her dear voice, which hac' 
always so sad an accent in it, hot for the poor was never cold. 
" Will you allow me to make myself quite sure that your daughter 
is none the worse for that accident, and tell you myself how very 
sorry I was ? Bussian coachmen are always so reckless." 

** But, madame, it is too much honoiurl " said a little, lair man 
who rose on her entrance, but did not move forward. " Forgive me, 
madame, you are as beautiful as you are good ; so I have heard 
from my child, but alas ! 1 cannot have the joy to see such sunlight 
in my room. Madame will pardon me — I am blind." 

"Blind?**— the word always strikes a chill to those who hear 
it ; it is not a very rare calamity, but it is the one of all others 
which most touches bystanders, and is most quickly realised. He was 
a happy-looking little man, nevertheless, though his blue eyes were 
without light in them gazing into space unconsciously ; the room 
was cleaiiy and gay, aiui sweet-smelling, with some pretty vases 
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and prints and other simple oroAments, aad ia the casement some 
geraniums aud heliutropc. 

<*Tes, I am blind/' he ndd cheerfully, ^^'mx Madame la 
Ftincesse kindly he seated ? My child is at her worlcshop. She 
will be so glad and proud. She has talked of nothing but madamt 
ever since yesterday. Madame's beauty, madarae's goodness ;— ah 
yes, the mercy of it I I am always afraid for my child iu the 
streets^ but she is not afndd for herself; she Is Itttle, but she is 
brave. It is too much kindness for Madame la Frincesse to have 
come up all this height, but madame is good ; one hears it in her 
voice. Yes, my child makes flowers for the great Maison Justine. 
Our angel did that for us. She is my only child, yes. Iler dear 
mother died at her birth. I was fourth chuionet at the OpAra 
Comiquc at that time." 

" But you can play still ? " 

*'Ah no, madame. My right arm is paralysed. It was cno 
day in the forest at Viucennes. ^lelicie was tea years old. I 
thought to give her a Sunday In the wood. It was m May. We 
were very happy, she and I running after one another, and pulling 
the hawthorn when no one looked. All in a moment a great storm 
came up and burst over us where we were in the midst of the great 
trees. The lightning struck my eyes and my right shoulder. Ah, 
the poor, poor child! • • • But madame most excuse me; I am 
tiresome ** 

** It interests me ; go on." 

"I fell into great misery, madame. That is all. No hospital 
could help me. The sight was gone, and my power to use my 
vi^t arm was gone too. I could not even play my clarionet In the 
streets as blind men do. I had saved a little, but not much. 
Musicians do not save, any more than painters. I had never earned 
veiy much either. I grew very very poor. I began to deroair. I 
had to leave my lodging, my pretty little rooms where tho child 
was bom and where my wife had died ; I went lower and lower, I 
grew more and more wretched ; a blind, useless man with a littlo 
daughter. And I had no friends ; no one ; because, myself, I came 
from Alsace, and the brother I had there was dead, and our parents 
too had been dead lon& long before; they had been farmers. 
Madame, I saw no hope at all. I had not a hope on earth, and 
PY'licie was such a little tiling she could do nothing. But I iati^^ui 
madam ? " 

•* Indeed no. Pray go on, and tell mc how it is that you are so 
tranquil now." 

" I am more than tranquil ; I am happy. Princess. That is his 
doing. My old employers all forgot me. They had so much to 
think of; it was natural, I was nobody. There were hundreds 
and thousands could play as well as I had over played. One day 
when I was standinc in the cdd, hungry, wiw my little giri 
hiingiy too^ I heaid them saying how the young singer Oorrdae had 
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iMen, engaged at fifty thousand francs a nip:ht for tlic Fca<?on. T 
wont homo and I mado tlie child write a letter to tho young man. 
I told him what had hap{)ened to me, and I said, ' You are young 
and frmoafl, and gold ndns on yon like dew In midsummer ; 
jrou remember that we arc vary wretched ? If you said a word to 
my old directors — you — they would think of me.* I sent the letter 
I had often played in the orchestra when the young man was first 
turning the head^i of all Taris. X knew ho was gay and careless ; 
I bad not mneh hope." 

"Well?" Her voice had grown soft and eagsr; the tntn was 
bHnd, and could not see the flush upon her face. 

** Well, a day or two went by, and I thought the letter was 
gone in tho dust. Then he came to me, ho himself, Correze. I 
knew his perfect yoioe as I heard it on the stairs. Ton can never 
forget it once yon have heard. He had a secretary even then, bat 
lie had not left my letter to the secretary. He csme like the ang^ 
Itaphael whose name he bears.** 

Vere's eyes filled ; she thought of the white cliffs by the sea, ol 
the Bweetbriar hedge, and the song of the thradh 

" But I tire madame," said the blind man. " He came like an 
angel. There is no more to be said. lie made believe to get me a 
pension from the opera, but I have always thought that it is his 
own money, though ho will not own to it ; and as my child had a 
talent for flowoNmaking he had her taught the trade, and got her 
employed later on by the Maison Justine. He sent me that china, 
and he sends me those flowers, and he comes sometimes himself. 
He has sung here — here 1 — only just to make my darkness lighter. 
And I am not the only one, nudame. There are many, many, 
many who, If they ever say thdr prayers, should neTer forget 
OoRese** 

Vero was silent, because her voice failed her. 

**You have heard Correze, madame, of course, many times?" 
asked the blind man. "Ah, they say ho has no religion and is 
careless as the hatterflies are: to me he has been as the angels. I 
shonld have been in Bicetre or in my grave hut for him." 

The girl at that moment entered. 

** Felicie," said the Sieur Martin, " give the Princess a piece of 
heliotrope. Oh, she has forests of heliotrope in her conservatories, 
that I am sure, hat she will accept it ; it is the flower of Cocrdze.** 

Vere took it and put it amidst the old lace at her breast. 

"You have Felicie Martin amongst your girls, I thillk ? ** said 
Vere to the head of the Maison Justine a little later. 

The principal of that fashionable house, a hand^jome and clever 
woman, assented. 

"Then let her mako some flowers for me," added Yere. "Any 
flowers will do. Only will you permit me to pay her throuj^h yott 
very well for them ; much better for them than they are worth?" 

** Madame la Fiincesse," said the other with a smile, ^' the little 
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Martin cannot make auch flowers as you would wear. I employ 
her, but I never use her flowers, never. I have to deceive her; it 
ivouldbraakherheartifdiekiiewtlifttl bamtiheniall. The poor 

child is willing, Imt slie is very clumsy. She cannot help it. 
Madame will uiidf n tand it is a Bccret of my house; a very little 
harmless secret, like u little mouse. Corr^ze — madame knows whom 
I mean, the graBt singer?— Gorrdze came to me one day with hli 
wonderful sraile, and he said, * There is a blind man ana he has a 
little girl who wants to make flowers. Will you have her taught, 
madame, and allow me to'pay for her lessons ? ' I allowed him. Six 
months afterwards I said, * H. Gorr^ze, it ia all of no use. The 
child is clumsy. When once they have fingers like hers it is of no 
use.' Then he laughed. *lt ought to be difficult to make artificial 
flowers. I wish it were impossible. It is a blasphemy. But I want 
to make the girl believe she earns money. Wul yoa employ 
her, bum the flowers, and draw the money from my account at 
Bothschild's ? ' And I did it to please him and I do it still } poor 
little elnmsy ugly thing that she Is, she fandea she works fat the 
I^Iaison Justine 1 It is compromising to me. I s^d so to M. Corrdze. 
He laughed and said to me, *' Ma chere, when it is a question of a 
blind man and a child we must even be compromised, which, no 
doabt, ia very terriUe.' He ia always so gay, M. Gorrtee, and ao 
good. If the child were Venus he would never take advantage of 
maintaining her, never, madame. Ah, he is an angel, that beauti- 
ful Correze. And he can laugh like a boy ; it does one good to hear 
Ida langh. It ia ao aweet My poor Juatlne uaed to aay to me. 
" Marie, hypocrites weep, and you cannot tell their tears from those 
of saints; but no bad man ever laughed sweetly yet.* And it ia 
true, very true ; Madame la Priuccbso will forgive my garrulity." 

When afae went down to her carriage the world dud not aeem to 
dark. 

There was beauty in it, as there were those flowers blooming in 
that common street. The little picture of the father and daughter, 
aerene and joyous in their humble chamber, in the midst of the 
^ay, wild, ferocious riot of Paris, seemed like a little root of daisies 
blooming white amidst a battle-iield. 

That nidit she went to her box at the Qtand Opera, and sat as 
far in the uadow 81 she eonld and listened to Oorrdee in the part 
of Gennaro. 

** fie does not forget that blind man," she thought. "Does ha 
ever remember me? " 
For she could never tell. 

From the time she had entered Paris she had longed, yet dreaded, 
to meet, face to face, Correze. 

She saw him constantly In the street, in the Bois, in sodety, 

but he never approached her ; she never once could bo even s\ire 
that he recognised or remembered her. She heard people say that 
Correze was more difiicolt of access, more disindinea to accept the 
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w oiohip of society, thaii be had been before, but she cnuld not tell 
what his motive might be ; she could not beUeve that siio had any 
than in bis tbougbts. His eyos never once met bers but what they 
glanced away again rapidly, and without any gleam of recognition. 
Ar;ain and again in those great salons where he was a petted idol, 
she was close beside him, but she could never tell that he remem- 
bered her. Perhaps his life was so full, she thought; after all, what 
was one summer morning that be sboiild cberisb its memory ? 

Often in the conYersations that went on around her, she heard 
his successes, his inconstancies, his passions of the past, slight or 
great, alluded to, laughed over, or begrudged. Often, also, she heard 
of other things ; of some great generosity to a rival, some great aid 
to an aspirant of liis art, some magnificent gift to a college made 1^ 
the famous singer. Or, on the other liand, of some caf)tioii8neBB as 
of a too spoilt child, some wayward caprice shown to the powers of 
the State by the powers of genius, some brilliant lavishness of en- 
tertainment or of fancy. When she heard these tilings her heart 
would beat, ber colour would change; they burt ber, sbe could not 
bave told why. 

Meantime the one sflace of her life was to see l»is genius and its 
triumphs, its plenitude and its perfect Hower. Her box at the 
Grand Opcva was the only one of tbe privileges of ber position 
which gave ber pleasure. Her knowledge of music was deep and 
had been carefully cultured, and her well-known love for it made 
her devotion to the opera pass unremarked. Seldom could the 
many engagements made for her let her hear any one opera from its 
overture to the dose. But few nights passed without her being hi 
ber place, sitting as far in the shadow as she could, to hear at least 
one act or more of " Fidelio," of " Lucia," of the " Proph^te," of the 
" ZauberHote," of "Faust," or of the " 11 Trovatore." She never knew 
or guessed that the singer watched for her &ir-hidred bead amidst 
tbe crowded bouse, as a lover watches for tbe rising of the eveidng 
planet that shall light him to his love. 

She saw him in the distance a dozen times a week, she saw him, 
not seldom, at the receptions of great houses, but she never was 
near enough to bim to be sure whether be bad really forgotten ber, 
or whether he had only affected oblivion. 

Correzo, for his own part, avoided society as much as he could, 
and alleged that to sing twice or three times a week was as much 
as his strength would allow him to do, if he wished to be honest 
and give bis best to bis impresario. But be was too popular, too 
much missed when absent, and too great a favourite with greaV 
ladies to find retirement in the midst of Paris ]K)Ssible. So that, 
again and again, it was his fortune to see the child ho had sung to 
on the Norman cliUs announced to the titled crowds as Madame la 
Princesse Zouroff. It always burt bim. On the other band be was 
always glad when, half-hidden behind some huge fan or gigantic 
bouquet^ be oould see the fair bead of Yere in the opera-house. 
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When be saug ho sang to her. 

*<How is it you do not know Princess Vera?* said many of 

his friends to him ; for he never asked to be prcscnte'd to her. 

" I think she would not care to know an artist," he would say. 
" Why should she ? bhe is at the height of fame and fortune, and 
charm and beauty ; what would she want with the homage of a 
singing-mime ? She ie veiy exquisite ; bat you know I have mj 
pride ; la prMi de$ pauvrtB, H la groMUur de$ rois; I never mk 
a rebuff." 

And he said it so lightly that his friends believed him, and 
believed that he had a fit of that reserve which very often made 
him haughtier and more difi&cult to persuade than any Boi Soleil 
of the lyric stage had ever been. 

" I am very shy," he would say sometimes, and everybody 
would laugh at him. Yet, in a way, it was true ; ho had many 
sensidve &ncics, and all in his temperament that was tender, 
spiritual, and romantic had centred itself in that innocent emotion 
which had never been love, which was as fantastic as Dante's, and 
almost as baseless as Keats's, and was therefore all the more dear to 
him because so unlike the too easy and too material pos&ions which 
had been his portion in youth. 

" It can 00 her no harm," he would think, "and it goes with 
me like the angel that the poets write of, tibat keeps the door of 
the soul." 

It was a phantasy, he told himself, but then the natural food of 
artists was phantasies of all kinds ; and so this tenderness, this 
r^^ret, went with him always through the gay motley of his 

chani^eful days, as tlio ';:ol(len curl of some lost love, or some dead 
child, may lie next the ht-art of a man all the while that he laughs 
and talks, and dines, and drives, and jests, and yawns in the midst 
of the world, 

** It can do her no harm," he said, and so he never let his eyes 
meet hers, and she could never tell whether he ew remembered 
that Vera ZourofT had once been Vcre Herbert. 

And the weeks and the months rolled on their course, and 
was always the Soleil of his time, and Vere became 
yet of greater beauty, as her face and form reached their full per* 
Cection. Her portraits by great painters, her busts by great 
sculptors, her costumes by great artists, were the themes of the 
public press ; the streets were filled to see her go by in the pleasure- 
capital of the world; amongst her diamonds the famons jewel of 
of toagio memories and historic repute that whs called the Roc's 
e?g shone on her white breast as if she had plucked a planet from 
the skies. No <lay passed but fresh treasures in old jfwels, old 
wares, old gold and silver, from the sales of the Hotel Drouot, w«re 
poured into ber rooms with all the delicate charm about them that 
comes from history and tradition. Had she any whim, she could 
indulge it; any taste, she could gratify it; any fuicj, she could 
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exvcuie it ; and yet one day when slie saw a picture in the Salon 
of a hlave-girl staudiiig with rope-boiuid wrists aod fettered ankles, 
amidst tha lustrous stuffs and goms of the harem, surrounded 
the open coffers and glittering stones and chains of gold in which 
her captors were abi»ut to array her nude and treiiibliug limbs, she 
looked loup; at it, and said to the master of oriental art who had 
painted it, " Did you need to go to the East for thatt** 

She bought the picture, and had it hung in her bedchamber In 
Paris ; where it looked strange and startling against the pink taSd* 
taSi and the silver embruideries of the wall. 

" That is not in your usual good taste," said her husband, 
finding that the painting ill agreed with the decorations of the 
room. 

Vere looked at him, and answered : It suits any one of my 

rooms.'* 

He did not think enough of the matter to understand ; the 
picture hung there amidst the silver Cupids, and iliu embroidered 
apple-blossoms of the walL 

" A painful picture, a h(»rrible picture^ like aU Qerdme'Si*' said 

her mother before it once. 

A very cold sniile came on Verb's mouth. 
• " Yes," she said simply, " wc have no degradation like that in 

Burope, have we ? " 

*f Lady Dolly coloured, turned away, and asked if Fantin had 

designed those charming wreaths of apple-blossoms and aniorini. 

' But it was very seldom that the bitterness, and scorn, and 

shave that were in her found any such expression as in the pur- 
chase of the '* Slave for the Harem." 8he was almost always quite 
tranquil, and very patient under the heavy burden of her days. 

All the bitterness and humiliation of her heart she choked 
down into silence, and she continued to live as she had dono 
hitherto, without sympathy and in an utter mental isolation. Sho 
felt that all she had been taught to respect was ridiculous in the 
eyes of those who surrounded her ; she saw all that she had been 
accustomed to hold in horror as sin made subject for jest and for 
intrigue ; she saw that all around her, whilst too polite to derido 
the belief and the principles that guided her, yet regarded them as 
the cobwebs and chimeras of childhood ; she saw that the women of 

j ' her world, though they clung to priests, and, in a way, feared an 

: offended heaven — when they recollected it — yet were as absolutely 

without moral iibre and mental cleanliness as any naked creatures 
of Pacific isles sacrificing to their obscene gods. All that she saw ; 

i but it did not change her. 

She was faithful, not because bis merit claimed it, but because 
her duty made such faith the only purity left to her. She was 

t< loyal, not because his falseness was ever worthy of it, but because 

I her nature would not let her be other than loyal to the meanest 

thing that lived. 
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Chastity was to her as honour to the gentleman, as courage to 
the soldier. It was not a robe embxoidered and worn for mere 
parade, and therefore easy to be lifted in the dark by the first 

audacious hand that ruffled it. 

*' On se console toiijouis, wo know," her sistcr-in-law thought, 
who watched her keenly. " Still, there is an exception now and 
then to that rule as to any other, and she is one of tiioee ercep- 
tions. It is strange ; generally ths great world is like »ther, or 
any other dram-drinking; tasted once, it ia sought for more and 
more eagerly every time, and ends in becoming an indispensable 
intoxication. But nothing intoxicates her^ and so nothing consoles 
her. I beliave she does not care in the least for being one of the 
very few perfectly lovely women in Eui < j c. I believe her beauty 
is almost distasteful and despicable to her, because it brought about 
her bondage ; and although it is an exaggerated way of looking at 
such things, she is right ; she was bought, quite as barbarously as 
Gerdme's slam Omy were she anybody else she would be recon- 
ciled by now— -or be revenged. The only time I ever see her look 
in the least happy is at the opera, and there she seems as if she 
were dn?araiiig; and once, at Svir, when we wer(3 driving over the 
plains in the snow, and they said the wolves were behind us — then 
she looked for the moment all brilliancy and courage ; one wonld 
have said she was willing to feel the wolves' breath on hor throat. 
But in the world she is never like that. What other women find 
excitement to her is monotony. Pleasuro does not please her, 
ViHiity does not exist in her, and intrigue does not attract her; 
some day love will.** 

And then Madame Ndlaguine wottld pull the little curls of her 
I^rruquo angrily and light her cigar, and sit down to the piano and 
compose her nerves with Chopin. 

"As for Sergius, he deserves nothing," she would mutter, as 
she fdlowed the dreamy intricate melodies of the great master. 

But then it was not for her to admit that to any one, and much 
less was it for her to admit it to his wife. Like most great ladies, 
she tliought little of a sin, but she had a keen horror of a scandal, 
aud she was afraid of the future, very afraid of it. 

If die were not a pearl what vengeance she would take I ** 
she thought again and again, when the excesses and indecencies of 
her brother's career reached her ears. 

Por she forgot that she understood those as the one most out- 
raged by them was very slow to do. 

Yere still dwelt within the citadel of her own innocence, as 
within the ivory walls of an enchanted fortress. Little by little 
the comiptiott of life flowed in (o her and surrounded her like a 
foetid moat, but, though it approached her it did not touch her, and 
often she did not even know that it was near. What she did pcr^ 
oeive flDe4 h^r with » great disgust, and her husband, laughed at 
her, 
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In these short months of her life in Paris she felt as though she 
had lived throuirh centuries. Ten years in the old grey solitude of 
Bulmer would not have a^ed her morally and mentally as these 
brief months of tiie riot of society had done. She had drunk of 
the cup of knowledge of good and of evil^and, thoii^gh she had drunk 
with sinless lips^ sIm oo^d not entirely escape the poison the cup 
held. 

She hated the sin of the world, she hated the sensuality, the 
intrigue, the folly, the indnoerity, the callonsness of the Ufe of 
society, yet the knowledge of it was always with her like a bitter 

taste in the mouth. 

It hurt her unceasingly ; it aged her like the passing of many 
years. 

In the beginning of the time she had tried to get some threads 

of guidance, some words of OOQludt from the man who was her 
hushand, and who knew the world so well. The answers of Sergius 
Zouroff left her with a heavier heart and a more bitter taste. The 
chill cynicism, the brutal grossness of his experiences, tore and hurt 
the delicate fibres of her moial bdng^ as the poisons and the knife 
of the vivisector tear and bum the sensitiye nerves of tiie liThig 
organism that they mutilate. 

He did not intend to hurt her, hut it seemed to him that her 
ignorance made her ridiculous. He pulled down the veils and 
mufflers in which the vices of society mask thmnselves» and was 
amused to see her shrink from the nude deformity. 

His rough, bold temper had only one weakness in it : he had a 
nervous dread of being made to look absurd. Ue thought the 
innocence and coldness of Vera made him look so. ^ 

"They will take mo for a mart amoureux^** \i» thought; and 
Madame de Sonnaz laughed, and told him the same thing fifty 
times a week. He began to grow impatient of l>is wife's uncon- 
sciousness of all that went on around her, and enlightened her 
without scruple. 

He sat by her, and laughed at Judic and at Theo, and was wn^ry 
with her that she looked grave and did not laui!;h ; ho threw the 
last new sensation in realistic literature on to her table, and bade 
her read it, or she would look like a fool when others talked. 
When a royal prince praised her too warmly, and she resented it, 
he was annoyed with her. "You do not know how to take the 
world," he said impatiently. " It is myself that you make ridi- 
culous ; I do not aspire to be thought the jcaluus husband of the 
theatres, running about with a candle and crying aux voleun!** 

When she came to know of the vices of oertain great ladies 
who led the fiuihioii and (he world, she asked him if what was said 
were true. 

He laughed. 

Quite true, and a great deal that is never said, and that is 
worse, is as true too." 
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** And you wish me to know them, to lie friends with them ? " 

the asked in her ignorance^ 

He swore a little, and gave her a contemptuous caress, as to a 

dog that is importuning. 

'•Know them? Of course; you must always know them. 
They are the leaders of society. What is thdr life to you or any* 

body? It is their husbands' affair. You must be careful as to 
women's position, but you need not trouble yourself about their 
character. 

•* Then nothing that any one does, matters ? * 

He shrugged his shoulders. " It depends on how the world 
tal es it You have a proverb in English about the man who may 
st^al a horse and the man who must not look at the halter. The 
world is very capricious ; it often says nothing to the horse-stealer, 
it often pillories the person that looks at the halter. Yon are not 
in 11 to redress its caprices. All you need be cardEiil about is to 
know the right i>ersons." 

"The peo])le that may steal the horses?" said Vere with the 
faint, fine smile that had no mirth in it, and was too old for her 
years ; the smile that alone had ever come on her lips dnce her 
marriage. 

"The people' that may steal the horses," said Zouroff with a 
short laugh, not heeding her smile nor what seed his advice might 
sow. 

When he had left her that day she went into her bedchamber 

and sat down before Gerdme*s ** Slave for the Harem." 

"The men of the East are better than these," she thought. 
" The men of ihB East do veil their women and guard them," 

What could ne say, what reproach could he make, if she learned 
her lesson from his tubing, and learned it too well for his honour ? 

A note was lying on her table from a great prince whom all 
the world of women loved to praise, and lau^uished to be praised 
by ; a note written by himself, the first initiatory phrases of an 
adoration that only asked one smile from her to become passion. 
Such power of ven.:earice lay for h i ia it as there lies power of 
destruction in the slender, jewel-like h( ad of the snake. 

She had only to write a word — name an hour — ^and Bergius 
Zourolf would taste the fruit of his counsels. 

^ The thought, winch was not temptation because it was too cold, 
glided into her mind, and, fur the moment, looked almost sweet to 
her because it seemed so just — that sad, wild justice which is all 
that any revenge can be at its best. 

She took the note and let it lie on her lap ; the note that com* 
nromised a future king. She felt as if all her youth were dying in 
ner; as if she were growing hard, and cruel, and soulless. What 
use were honour, and cleanliness, and dignity? Her husband 
laughed at them j the world laughed at them. Nothing mattered, 
No one cared. 
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The Yoice of one of her maids roused h«r, asking, "Is there any 
answer from Madame to Monseigneur ? *' 

Vtire Uited her eyes, like one who wakes from a feverish sleep^ 
She pushed her hair back with a quick gesture and rose. 

" No ; none/' she answered ourtly $ and she took the note^ and 
lighted a match, and burned it. 

The slight Cold smile came on her face. 

** After all," she thought, " there is no merit in virtue, when sin 
would disgust one. I suppose the world is right to be caprteious in 
Its award. Since it is omy a matter of temperament it is nothing 
very great to be guiltless. If one like one's soul cleim, like one's 
hands, it is only a question of personal taste. There is no right 
and no wrong — so they say." 

And her eyes filled, and her heart was heavy ; for, to the young 
and noble, there is no desert so dreary to traverse as ^e vast waste 
of the world's indifference. They would be strong to combat, they 
would bo brave to resist, but in th;it sicldy sea of saud they can 
only faint and sink and cease to straggle. 

It is harder to keep true to high laws and pure instincts In 
modem society than it was in days of martyrdom. There is 
nothing in the whole rango of life so dispiriting and so unnerving 
as a monotony of indiflcrcuce. Active persecution and fierce chas- 
tisement are tonics to the nerves ; but the mere weary oonviction 
that no one caies, that no one notices, that there is no humanity 
that honours, and no deity that pities, is more destructive of all 
higher effort than any conllict with tyranny or with barbarism. 

Vere saw verv well that if she stooped and touched the brink 
of yiee-^ she lent her ear to amorous compliment that veiled 
dishonoui^if she brought herself to tiie level of the world she lived 
in, women would lore her better, and her husband honour her none 
the less. 

What would he care ? 

Perhaps he would not have accepted absolute dishonour, but all 
the temi^ons that led to it he let strew her path in aU the 

various guises of the times. 

That night there was a great costume ball at one of the lega- 
tions. It had been talked of for months, and was to be the most 
brilliant thing of this kind that Paris had seen for many seasons. 
All the tailors of iashion, and all the feunous painters of the day, 
liad alike been pressed Into the service of designing the most 
correct dresses of past epochs, and many dusty chronicles and 
miniatures in vellum in old chateaux in the country, and old 
libraries in the dty, had been disturbed, to yield information and 
to decide disputes. 

The Prince and Princess Zouroflf were among the latest to 
arrive. He wore the dress of his ancestor in the time of Ivan II., a 
mass of sables and of jewels. She, by a whim of his own, was 
called the Ice-spirit, and diamonds and rock crystals shone all 
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over her from heaJ to foot. Her entranco was the sonsation of 
the evening; and as he heard the exclamations that awarded her 
the supreme place of beauty where half the loveliiiesa of Europe had 
been Msembfod, that irani^ of ponBoaslon which is the basest side 
of passion revived in him, and made his sluggish pulses beat at 
onoe with the miser's and the spendthrift's pleasure. 

"Yes, you are ri^ht; she is really very beautiful," whispered 
Jeanne de Sonuaz in his ear. " To represent Icu it is not necessary 
tohaveeAlBn.'' 

Zouroff frowned ; he was never pleased with being lembided of 

things that he said hini'^elf. 

The duchesse herself had chien cnon;:^h for twonty women. She 
called hci;^ek' a Sorceress, and was all in red, a brilliant, poppy-like, 
flame-like, Mephistophelian red, with her fitmous rubies, and many 
another jewel, winking like wicked little eyes all over her, while a 
narrow Venetian mask of black hid her ugliest features, and let her 
blazing eyes destroy their worlds. 

As a pageant the great ball was gorgeous and beautiful ; as a 
triumph few women ever knew one greater than that night was to 
Yere. Yet the hours were tiresome to her. When her eyes had 
once rested on the pretty picture that the splendid crowd composed, 
she would willingly have gone away. She felt what iho easterns 
call an asp at her heart. The barrenness and loneliness of her hfe 
w^hed on herj and ilwas not in her nature to find sokuse in 
lerity and consolation In homage. Others might do so and ^ do 

so ; she could not. 

" Madame, what can you want to be content ? " said an old wit 
to her. " You have rendered every man envious and every womau 
unhappy. Surely that is a paradise for you, from which you can 
look down smiling in scorn at our teais?'' 

Vere smiled, but not with scorn. 

" I should be sorry to think I made any one unhappy. As for 
my success, as you call it, they stare at the diamondsi I think. 
There are too many, perhaps.** 

" Madame, no one looks at your diamonds,*' said the old beatu 

" There are diamonds enough elsewhere in the rooms to cover an 
Indian temple. You aze wilfully cruel. But ice never moved yet 
for mortals." 

**Am I feally lost* fhoughi Tere^ as she sat amidst the 
changing groups that bent before her, and himg on her words. She 

did not care for any of them. 

They found her unusually beautiful, and thronged about her. 
Another year it would be some one else ; some one probably utterly 
ulUike her* What was the worth of that ? 

There are tempers which turn restive before admiration, to 
which flattery is tiresome, and to which a stare seems impertinence. 
This was her temper, and the great world did not change it. 

She moved slowly through the rooms with the Koc'a egg 
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gleaming above her breast^ and all the lesser stones seeming to 
nash sunrays from snow as she moved, while she held a fan of 
white ostrich feithcrs between her aud her worshi])[ters, and her 
train was upheld by two little Dq Sonnaz hoy& drciised as the pole* 
star and the froft. 

Her Teiy silence, her defect nsnally to society, suited her beautj 
and ber name that night; she seemed to have the stillness, the 
mjrstery, the ethcrcaliiy of the Arctic ni^lit. 

'* One grows cold as you pass, madame," whispered the great 
prince whom she had not answered that day ; ** cola witii despair." 

She made him a deep curtsey. She scarcely heard. Her eyee 
had a misty brilliancy in them ; she had forgotten his letter. She 
was wondering if her life would be always like this bal^ a COStly 
and empty pageant — aud uuthing more. 

Into the crowd there came at that moment a Venetian figure 
with a lute. His clothes were copied from those (Mf the famous 
fresco of Battista Zclotti ; he looked like Giorgione living once 
more. Some gre:it Indies, safe in the defence of their masks, were 

Sclting him with blossoms and bou-boos. He was laughing, and 
efen<Ong himself with a gold caduceus that be had stobm from a 
friend Ao was a Mercury. He was surrounded by a maze of 
colours and flowers and white arras. He was hurrying onward, but 
a personage too great to be gainsaid or avoided called out to him as he 
pa^iiicd : " M y ( rieud, what use is your lute since its chords are silent?** 
<* MoDseigneur,** answered the Joueur-du-luth, *'like the singer 
who bears it, it has a voice never dumb for you." 

They were in a long gallery away from the ball-room ; the wiu- 
dowti opened on the lamplit garden; the walls were tape.stried; figures 
of archers and pages and ladies worked in all the bright &ir c(moufb 
of the Gobelin looms ; there was a gilded estrade that opened on to 
a marble terrace, that in its turn led to lawns, ce<lar-ciroled, and 
with little fouuiaius springing up in the light and shadow. 

The Venetian lute-player moved a little backward, and leaned 

S;ainst the gilt railing, with his back to the garden and Qte sky. 
e touched a chord or two, sweet and far-reaching, seeming to bring 
on their sigh all the sweet dead loves of the old dead ages. Then 
he sang to a wild melody that came from the Tchigaues, and that 
he had learnt round their camp-fires on Hungarian plains at night, 
while the troops of young horses had scoured by through the gloom, 
affrighted by the flame and song. He sang the short Terse oi 
Heme, that has all the woe of two lives in ttght lines ; 

Ein Fichtenbaum stclit cinsam 
Iin Nordenauf kahler Huh': 
Ihn Bchl&fert ; mit weisscr Decks 
UmhUllen ihn Eis und Schnce. 

Er trilumt vod eincr Palme, 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Anf brenneader Felsenwaod. 
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As the first notes touched the air, Vere looked for the first time 
at the lutc-player — she saw in him Corr6ze. As for himself, he 
Iiad seen her all night ; had scea nothing else even while he had 
laughed, and jested, and paid his court to others. 

lie too had Salt chill as she passed. 

And he sang the song of Heine; of the love of the palm and the 
pine. The royal prince had, with his own hands, silently pushed 
a low chair towaros Yere. She sat there and listened, with her face 
to the singer and tho iUnndned night. 

It was a picture of Venice. 

The lute-player leaned against the golden balustrade ; the silver 
of falling water and shining clouds were behind him ; around 
against the hues of the GobeUns stood the groups of maskers, 
gorgeous and sombre as figures of the B^oaisBaiioe. The distant 
music of the ball-room sounded like the echoes of a far-ofif chorus, 
and did not disturb the melody of the song, that hushed all 
laughter and all whispersi and held the idlest and the noisiest in 
its charm. 

Give us more, 0 nightingale,** sidd the great prince. " Son of 
Frocris ! I wish we were in the old times of tyranny that.1 could 

imprison you close to me all your life in a golden cage." 

" In a cage I should sing not a note, monseigneur. They are 
but bastard nightingales that sing imprisoned," said Corr^ze. 

All the while he did not look at Vere directly once, yet he saw 
notliing except that fair, cold, grave face, and the coldlostre of the 
diamonds that were like light all over her. 

" Sing once more or recite," said the prince caressingly. " Sing 
once more and I will reward you ; I will bring you into the light 
of the midnight sun, and after that you will never bear the glare 
of the common day." 

" Is that reward, monseigneur? To be made to regret all one'v 
life?" said Correze. 

And where he still leaned against the rail, with the moonlit and 
lamplit gardens behind him, he struck a chord or two lingeringly 
on his lute as Stradella might have struck them under the shadow 
of St. Mark, and recited the " .Nuit de Mai " of Alired de Musset : 

Pobtr, prcnds ton luth . . . • 
Le printemps nail ce soir .... 

• 

The " Nuit d'Octobre ** is more famous because it has been mor^ 
often recited by great actors ; but the " Nuit de Mai" is perhaps 
still finer, and is more true to the temper and the destiny of poets. 

All the sweet intoxication <^ the spring-tide at evening, when 
" U vin de la jeunesse fermenie cetie nuit dans Ut veinea de Dieu ** 
is but tho prelude to the terrible struggle that has its symbol in 
the bleeding bird dying b< fore the empty ocean and the desert 
shore, having rent its breast and spent its blood in vain. 

The superb peroration, jwhioh closes ono of tho noblest and 
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most sustained iikhts of imagery that any poet of any uation has 
ever produced, rolled through the silence of tho room fai the nuug- 
niQcent tndody of ft voice, tnncd alike by nature and by art to the 

highest expression of htimnn feclin;' and of human eloquence. 

Then his voice dropped low and stole, like a sigh of exhaustion, 
through the hush around him, in the answer of the poet; the 
answer that the heart of every artist gives soon or late to Fate. 

O muse, spectre insatiable, 
Ke m'cn diinai^de pas si long, 
I/homnie u'c'crit rien sur le sable 
A I'hcure oil passe Taquilon. 
J*ai Tu le temps oil nut jenoMte 
Sur vos lovrps (^tnit snng ccse, 
i'rcte a chanter comme un oiscau ; 
Mais j'ai souffert an dor martyre* 
Et Ic moins que j'en pourraia dift| 
Si je ressayaia sur ma lyre. 
La brisenit oomme nn rosean* 

When the words sank into silence, the silence remained unbroken. 
The careless, the frivolous^ the happy, the cynical, were all allbe 
smitten into a sodden pain, a vaguu re<iret, and, for that passing 
momenti, felt the pang the poet feeU^ alwajsi till death oomes to 
him. 

Two neat tears rolled down the cheeks of the loveliest woman 
theroi and liU on the great diamonds. When the prince, who had 
shaded his eyes with his hand, looked up^ the lute-player bowed 

low to him and glided through the crowd. 

** And I was just about to present him to the Princess Zouroff," 
said the royal personage, slightly annoyed and astonished. " Well, 
one must pardon his caprices, for we liave no other like him ; and 
perhaps his judgment is true. One who can move us like that 
should not, immediately on our emotion, s]ieak to us as a mere 
mortal in compliment or commonplace. The artist, like the god, 
should dwell unseen sometimes. But I envy him if I forgive 
him." 

Foi he looked at the dimmed ejes of Yerei 



CHAPTER XVL 

On the day following Corr^ze left Paris to fulfil his London eng^e- 
ments ; it was the beginning of May. 

When his name disappeared from the announcements, and his 
person fitom the soenes of the Grand OpArft, then, and then alone, 
Vere began to reaUse aU that those nights at the lyrie theatre had 
been in her life. 
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When she ceased to hear that one perfect voice, the whole world 
seemed mute. Those few hours in each week had gone so far to 
solace her for the weariness, the haste, the barren magnificence, 
and the tiresome sdulation of her world ; had done so mudi td 
fpve her some glimpse of the ideal life, some eoho of lost dreams, 
flome strength to bear disillusion and disgust. 

The utter absence of vanity in her made her incapable of 
dreaming that Corrdze ayoided her because he remembered only 
too well. She folly thought he had forgotten her. What was a 
morning by the sea with a child, in the ovofuU life of a man 
foremost in art and in pleasure, consecrated at once to the Muses 
and the world ? She was ^uite sure he had forgotten her. Even 
as he had recited the " Nmt de Mai his eyes had had no recog* 
nition in them. So she thought. 

This error made her memory of him tender, innocent, and wist- 
ful as a memory of the dead, and softened away all alwrm for her 
from the emotion that possessed her. 

He was nothing to her — ^nothing — except a memory ; and she 
was not even that to him. 

Paris became very oppressive to her. 

That summer Prince Zouroff, by Imperial command, returned to 
his estate in Bussia, to complete the twelve months' residence 
which had been commanded him. 

They were surrounded by a large honse-party wherever they 
resided, and were never alone. Vere fulfilled the social duties of 
her high station with grace and courtesy, but he found her too culd 
and too negligent in society, and reproached her continually for 
some ifidifference to punctilio, some oDlivion of precedence. 

Neither her mind nor her heart was with these things. All of 
them seemed to her so trivial an(i so useless ; she had been borti 
with her mind and her heart both framed for greater force and 
richer interest than the pomp of etiquette and ceremonial, the 



They had made her a great lady, a woman of the world, a court 
beauty, hut they could not destroy in her the temper of the studious 
and tender-hearted child who had read Greek with her dogs about 
her under the old trees of Bulmer Chase. She had ceased to study 
because she was too weary, and she strove to steel and ohiU her 
heart because Its tenderness could bring her no good ; yet she cotdd 
Ti<A change her nature. The world was always so little to her ; 
her God and the truth were so much. She had been reared in the 
old fashion and she remained of it. 

In the gorgeous routine of her life In Bnsda she always heard 
in memory the echo of the " Niut de llaf 

A great lassitude and hopelessness came over her, which there 
was no one to rouse and no one to dispel. Marriage could never 
bring her aught better than it brought her already — ^a luxurious 
snd ornamented slayery ; and xnaternity ooold hving her no oon- 
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solation, for she knew very well that her children would be dealt 
• with as tyrannictUy as was her life. 

They renuuned that winter in Russia. The Duke and Duchene 
de Sonnaz came there for a little time, and the Duchesse Jeanne 
wore out her silver skates at the midnight fetes upon the ice, a 
miracle of daring and agility, in her favourite crimson colours, with 
her iparkling ttui ugly fiioe heaming under a hood of for. 

" Why does one never tire of you f " ZourofF muttered, as he 
waltzed with her over the Neva in one of the most gorgeous fdtes 

the winter season. 

Madame Jeanne laughed. 

" Because I am ugly, perhaps, or because, as you said onoe, 
because^ fai U iaknt tU m*eneamilkr. But then, so numy have 

that." 

He said nothing, but as he felt her wheel and dart with the 
swiftnen of a BwaUow, elastio and untirins as though her hips 
were swung on springs of steel, he thought to himself that it 
was because she never tired herself. " EUe se ^rite si bien" he 
said of her when he had resigned her to an ofhcer of the guard, 
that night. To se griser with drink, or with play, or with folly, or 
with politics, is the talent of the moment that is most popular. To 
be temperate is to be stupid. 

His wife, in her ermine folds, which clothed her as in snow 
from head to foot, and without any point of colour on her any- 
where, with her grave proud eyes that looked like arctic stars, and 
her slow, dlent, undulating movement, might have the admiration 
of tbs court and city, but had no charm for him. She was his 
own ; he had paid a price for her that he at times begrudged, and 
she had humiliated him. In a sense she was a perpetual humilia- 
tion to him, lor he was a man of intellect enough to know her 
moral worth, and to know tliat he had never been worthy to pass 
the threshold of her chamber, to touch the hem of her garment. 
At the bottom of his heart there was always a sullen reverence for 
her, an unwilling veneration for her sinlessness and her honour, 
which only alienated him £srtiier from her with each day. 

" Why would you marry a young saint ? " said his friend, the 
Duchesse Jeanne, always to him in derisive condolence. 

Did he wish her a sinner instead? There were times when he 
almost felt that he did j when he almost felt that even at the price 
of his own lots he would like to see her head drop and her eyes 
droop under some consciousness of evil; would like to be able onoe 
to cast at her some bitter name of shame. 

There were times when he almost hated her, hated her for the 
transparent purity of her regard, for the noble scorn of her nature, 
for the silence and the patience with which die endured his many 
outrages. After all," he thought to himself, " what right has she 
to be so far above us all ? She gav j herself to me for my rank, as 
the others gave themselves for my gold." 
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That cold glittering winter passed like a pageant, and in the 
midst of it there came a sorrow to her that had in it something of 
remorse. The old Dowager Duchess at Bulmer died after a day's 
illness ; died in solitude, except for the fiiithfiil servants about her, 
and was buried under the weird bent oaka by the moors, by the 
northern sea. Vere lamented bitterly. "And she died without 
knowing the truth of me 1 " she thought with bitter pain ; and 
there was no message of pardon, no sign of remembrance fipon the 
dead to console her. " We are an unforgiving race," thought Vere, 
wearily. "I, too^ Cannot forgiTe. I can endure, but I cannot 
pardon.** 

This loss, and the state of her own health, gave her reason and 
excuse for Imving the world a UtUe while. She remained absent 

while her husband waltsed wiUi tiie Duchesse Jeanne at Imperial 
balls and winter fetes, and gave suppers in the cafes, of which the 
rooms were bowers of palms and roses, and the drinkers drank deep 
till the red sunrise. 

She remained in solitude in the vast, luxurious, carefully heated 
palace of the ZourofT princes, where never a breath of cold air 
penetrated. Her health suftered from that imprisonment in a bote 
house, which was as unnatural to her as it would liavo been to one 
of the young oak trees of Bulmer Chase, or to one of its moor- born 
forest does. 

Another child was bom to her, and bom dead ; a frail, pale 

little corpse, that never saw the light of the world. She was long 
ill, and even the tediousness and exhaustion of lengthened weak- 
ness were welcome to her, since they released her from court, from 
society, and from her husband. 

"When she was at length strong enough to breathe the outer 
air, the ice was broken up on the Neva, and even in Russia trees 
were budding, and grass pushing up its slender spears through the 
earth. 

The Duchesse de Sonnaz had long before returned to Pans, and 
FHnce Zouroflf had gone there for business. By telegram he ordered 
his wife to join him as soon as she was able, and she also travelled 
there with Madame Nelaguiue when all the lilac was coming into 
blossom in the Tuileries and the Luxembourg gardens, and behind 
the Hdtel Zourofif in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 

A year had ^one by ; she had never seen the face of CorrSze. 

She had learned in midwinter by the public voice that he had 
refused all engagements in liussia, giving as the plea the injury to 
his throat from the climate in past seasons. 8he had seen by the 

Eublic press that ho had hem singing in Madrid and Vienna, had 
ccn to Rome for his pleasure, and for months hajl been, as of old, 
the idol of Parirf. 

As she enttred the city it was of him once more that she 
thought. 

A flush of reTiving life came into the paleness of her cheek, and 
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a throb of eager expoctatiou to her pulses, as she tlioupjht that ouco 
more in the opera-house she would hear that perfect uielody of the 
tonaswbiidklwd chanted the ''NuitdfiMaL" It was MaT now, she 
remembered, and it waa also night with har, one long da^ hope- 
leas night. 

" Voild. la helle Ffinces!^e I " eaid a work -girl with a sigh of envy, 
as she chanced to stand by the great gilded gates of the Hdtel 
Zomoff, as Yere went through them in l^r carriage, lying back on 
the cushions of it with what was the lassitude of physical and 
mental fiitiii^ue, but to tlio work-girl looked like the hauj:hty indo- 
leuce and languor of a great lady. She was more beautiful thau 
she had wet Msn, hat she looked much older than she was ; her 
youth was froaen in her, the Ice seemed in her veins, in her brain, 
in her heart. 

Prince Zoiiroff met her at the foot of the staircase. He had 
been in Farm two months. 

*'I hope you are not too tired? " he said politely, and gave her 
Ilia arm to ascend the stairs. " Tou look terribly wmte,** added, 
when tliey were alone, and had reached the drawing-foom* Yon 
will really have to rouge, believe me." 

Then, as if remembering a duty, he kissed her carelessly. 

" I hope you ivill ihel well enough to go to Orlofl*s to^ght," he 
added; '*1 have promised that you will, and Worth tells me that he 
hnB sctit you some new miracle expressly for it^ The party is made 
for the Grand Duke, you know." 

I dare say I shall be well enough," Vere answered him simply. 
" If you will excuse me, I wiU go to my room and lie down a little 
while." 

She went to her bedchamber where the Slave" of Gerdme 
hung on the wall. 

"Ail these came this mcnmins and yesterday for madame," said 
her maid, showing her a table ftm of letters, and notes, and invita- 
tion cards, and one large bouquet of roses amidst them. 

Koses had been around her all winter in Petersburg, but these 
were very lovely unforced ilowers ; all the varieties of the tea-rose 
in their diades and dies, with their delicate fidnt smell that is like 
the scent of old psrftimed Uuses, but in the centre of all these roses 
of fashion and culture there was a rinf* of the frat^ant homely dewy 
cabbage-rose, and in the very centre of these, again, a little spcay ol 
sweetbriar. 

Yeie bent her &ee over their sweetness. 

''Who sent these?" she asked; and before she asked she knew. 

No one in the house did know. Tlio bouquet had been left 
that morning lor her. There waa no^ name with it except her own 
name. 

But the little branch of sweetbriar said to her that it was the 

welcome of Corr5zc, who had not forgotten. 

It touched and soothed her. It seemed very sweet and thought- 
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ful beside the wi Icome of hfir hu»band» wbo bade hitst foi]g0 and 90 
to an embotisy ball. 

I always thought he hud fomotiea 1 " she mu8e4» and, thred 
though ihe was, wiui her own haods ahe wt the rosea in a great 
cream-coloured bowl of Pesaro pottery of Oasali di Lodi'% and bad 
them close beside her couch as she fell asleep. 

She who had so much pride had no vanity. It ?eemed strange 
to her that in his brilliaut and busy life, full of its triuuiuhs and its 
changes, he shoold remember one siunmer morning by the sea with 
a cliiKi. 

That night she went to the splendour of Prince OrlolTs fete ; 
she did not rouge, but Paris found her lovelier than bho had ever 
been ; beneath the diamondii on her breast she had put a little bit 
of sweetbriar that no one saw. It seemed to her like a Uttia talis- 
man come out to her tarn her old lost Ii£B^ when she and the wivld 
had been strangers. 

It wns a dreat party in the Hue de Grenelle. Corr^ WSS there 
as a guesi ; he did not approach her. 

^e next night 4ie was in her box in the opera-house. CSorrtee 
sang in the Proph^ She mot the gaze of his eyes across the 
house, and something in their regard throbbed through her with a 
thrill like pain, and haunted her. He had never been in grander 
force or more wondrous melody than he was that night. The 
Duchesse de Bonnas, who accompanied Yere, broke her fim in the 
vehemence and enthusiasm of her applause. 

*' They say that there are two tenor voices, la voix de clairon et 
la voix de clarinette/^ she said. " The TOicc of is the VOix 

du clairon of an archangel." 

Yere sighed, quickly and wearily. 

Jeanne de Soonaa looked at her with a sudden and oloae 

scrutiny. 

" Was there not some story of her and Correi&e ? " she thought. 
The next evening Correzo was free. 

He dined at Bignon's with some Mends Mne going to the 
receptions of the great world. As they kft the cao about tea 

o'clock tlipy saw Prince Zouroff enter with a companion and paSB <m 
to one of the private rooms ; ho was laughing loudly. 

"Who is with him to-night? " said one of the men who had 
dined with Gorrdze. Another of them answeied — 

" Did you not see her hhuik eyes and her mouth like a poppy ? 
It is Casse-nnc-Crodte." 

Correze said nothing; he l)a(le his friends good-night ani 
walked down the Avenue du Tupera by himself, though rain was 
foiling and strong winds blew. 

If he had followed his impulse he would have gone back into 
Bignon's, forced open the d<^()r of the a;&/7)«fjNir^tt^i0r| and struck 
Bcrgius Zouroff. But ho had uo riu,ht 1 

He returned to his own rooms, dressed^ and wont to two or 
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three great parties. The last house he went to was the hotd ill 
the Faubourg St. Germain of the Due and Duchesse de Sonnaz. 

It was a great soiree for foreign royalties ; Vcro was present ; 
the last injunction of her huiiband had been, as he had risen from 
the dhmer-tsble: Go to Jeamie'a by one o^dook to-ni^ht or aha 
will be annoyed ; you will say I am engaged ; tbeie la a dub- 
meeting at the Ganaches." 

Vere never disobeyed his commands. 

** 1 cannot love or honour you," she had said to him once, ** but 
I can obey you," and she did so at all times. 
The night was brilliant. 

It recalled the best days of the perished Empire, 

The Princess Zourofi" came late ; Corr^ze saw her arrive, and the 
crowds part, to let her pass, as they part for sovereigns ; she wore 
Uack ^vet only, she was still in mooming ; her white beauty 
looked as though it were made of snow. 

" And he goes to a mnlattre.ss ! " thought CorrSze. 

Later in the evening she chanced to be seated where there stood 
a grand piano in one of the drawing-rooms. He saw her from afar 
off ; the Duchesse Jeanne passiog him hurriedly was saying to him 
at the time : '* If only you had not that cruel selfish rule never to 
fling a note for your friends, what a charm of the bcl impr^vu you 
might give to my poor little ball I " 

Cbrreze bowed before her. ** SCadame, my rules, like all laws of 
the universe, must yield to youl** 

He crossed the drawing-room to the piano. 

Corr^ had never consented to sing profiessionally in prifate 
houses. 

**Tho theatre is a dififerent affair, but I do not choose my iriends 
to pay me money,** he universally answered^ and out of his theatre 
he was never heard, unless he sang for charity, or as an act of mere 

friendship. Even as a social kindness it was so rare that any one 
could induce him to be heard at all, that when this night he 
approached the piano and struck a minor chord or two, the princely 
crowds hurried together to be near like the commonest mob in the 
world. Vere, only, did not move from where she sat on a low 
chair beneath some palms, and the four or five gentlemen about her 
remained still because she did so. 

She was some little distance from^fhe instrument, but she saw 
him as he moved towards it more nearly than she had done since 
the recital of the " Nuit de Mai." 

She saw the beautiful and animated face that had fascinated 
her young eyes in the early morning light on the rocks of the 
CSalvados shore. He had not changed in any way ; something of 
the radiance and gaiety of its expre^ion was gone — that was alL 

He sat down and ran his hands softly over the keys in Schu- 
mann's "Adieu." She could no longer see him lor the plumes of 
the palms and blossoms of the azaleas, that made a grove of foliage 
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and flowers which concealed the piano, and there was a courtly 
crowd of gay people and grand people gathered aroand h\m in 

^enoe, waiting for tiie first sound of that voice which, because it 
was so rarely heard, was so ea:;erly desired. Hour after hour in his 
own rooms he would sing to the old man Auber, whom he loved, or 
iu the rough studios in the village of Barbizau he would give liis 
music all night long to artists whose art he cared for, but by the 
world of fashion he was never heard out of the opeiai-house. 

He struck a few pathetic chords in. B minOT, and sang to a 
melody of his own a song of Heine — 

In mein gar zu dunkles Lcbcn — 

the song of the singer who is "like a child lost in the dark.** 

Had she understood that he hud a tale to tell ? Had the soug 
of Heine, that bewailed a yanished Tteion, carried his secret to 
her? He could not know. 

She sat quite still and did not lift her l^es. The crowd mOTed 
and screened her trom his view. 

"Will she understand?** he thought, as the api)lause of the 
people around him followed on the breathless stillness of delight 
with which they had listened. He heard nothing that they said to 
him. He was looking at her in the distance, where she sat with 
the great white fan drop|>ed upon her knee and her eyelids drooped 
over her eyes. He was thinking »8 he looked— 

'* And that brute goes with a quadroon to a restaurant ! And 
when she had a dead child born to her, he went all the while with 
Jeanne de Sonnaz to masked balls and court fetes on the ice ! " 

Over his mobile face as he mused a dark shadow went; the 
shadow of passionate disgust and of futile wrath. 

His hands strayed a Uttlc over the keys, toying with memories 
of Chopin, and Beethoven, and Palcstrina. Then to the air of a 
Salutaris Hostia that he had composed and sung for a great mass 
in Notre Dame years beibre, he sang clear and low as a mavis's call 
at davbreak to its love the Prihre of a French poet. 

She could not see him for the throngs of grand people and giddy 
eople who surged about him in their decorations and their jewels, 
ut the first notes of his voice came to her clear aa a bird's call at 
daybreak to its love. 

He sang to a melody in the minor of his own the simple 
pathetic yenes of a young poet — 

PriIbbx. 

An ! si vous savicz comme on plsms 
Be vivre seul et bods foyers, 
Quelqu^ois devant ma demenxe 
YoiiB paiflwiez. 

Si vous savicz cc que fait nailro 
Dana I'ame triste un pur regard| 
Yons zegarderies ma fendtre, 
Comme ao huard« 

0 
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81 ▼WM savicz quel 'baume appotii 
An coeor la presence d'uii coeur, 
Toua Tons uaoiiiez tou ma port«^ 
Gomme une wasas. 

Si V0U3 saviez que vous nime, 
Suitottt si Foua aaviez comment, 

Xoufc nmpleiiieDl; 

His Toloe sank to dlence as softly as a i oseleaf falls to earth. 
Then there arose, like the buzz oC a thoufland inMcis^ Uxo 
adoring applause of a polished society. 

Si vous saviez que je vous t&CM^ 
i^urtout si vous saviez comnieiit. 
Vow cntncids p6iitH8ti6 in&ne 
IMnmpIflBMiitl 

The words had filled the room with their sweet InefiGiihle 
melody, and had reached Yere and brought their confession to her. 

Her heart leaped like a bound thing set free ; then a burning 
warmth that seemed to her like tire itself seemed to flood her veins, 
la some way the great crowd had parted and she saw the &ce of 
CSorr^ze for a moment, and his eyes met hers. 

He had told his tale in the kuunu^ he knew best and loved 
the most. 

The next he was lost in the midst of his worshippers, who * 
yainly implored him to return and sing again. 

Vere, tutored by the world she lived in, sat quite still, and kl 
her broad fan of white feathers lie motionless in her hands. 

" Am I vile to have told her ? Surely she must know it so 
well I " said Corr^ze to himself as he sent his horses away and 
walked through the streets of Paris in the chill mists that heralded 
daylight. " Am I vile to have told her ? Will she ever look at me 
again? Will she hate me for ever? Will she understand ? Per- 
haps not. I sing a thousand songs ; why should one have more 
meaning than another ? She sees me play a hundred passions on 
the stage. Why should she believe I can feel one ? And jet^and 
yet I think she will know, and perhaps she will not forgive ; I fear 
she will never forp;ivc.*' 

He reproached himself bitterly as he walked homo after mid- 
night through the throngs of the Boulevards. He said to himself 
that if be had not seen Serdus Zouroff entering Bisnon*s he would 
never so far have broken his resolution and nuled in his honour. 
He reached his home, disturbed by apprehension and haunted with 
remorse. For an empire he would not have breathed a profane 
word in the ear of the woman who fulhlled his ideal of women, and 
be was afhdd that be bad insulted her. 

lie did not go to his bed at all ; he walked up and down his long 
suite of rooms in tlie intense scent of the hothouse bouquets which 
as usual covered every table and console in the chambers. 
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^ Vr^v .1 less declaration than that, he had seen great ladias glide 
veiled tlirou<]!;h his doors ; nay, they had come unasked. 

But he knew very well that she would never come one step on 
the way to meet liim, even if she understood. 

And that she would even understand he doubted. 

The morning rose and the sun broke the mists, but its rays 
could not pierce through the olive velvet of his closed, curtains. He 
walked to and fro, restlessly, through the artificial light and fra- 
granoe of his rooms. If shehadbeenuke theothen»if Mhad hourd 
her step on the stair, if he had seen that proud head veiled in the 
mask of a shameful secrecy, what would he have felt? — he thought 
he would have felt the instant rapture, the endless despair, that 
men felt in the old days who sold their souls to hell ; the rapture 
that lived an hour, the despair that endured an etemi^. 

When he threw back his shutters and saw the brightness of 
morning, he rang and ordorod his horse and nx^e out into the Bois 
without breaking his fast; the rides were ail moist with the ni;j;ht'3 
rain ; the boughs were all green with young leaf ; birds were sing- 
ing as though it were the heart of the provinces. He rode fiut and 
recklessly ; the air was ekar and fresh wifii a west wind stirring in 
it; it refreslied him more than sleep. 

As he returned two hours later he saw her walking in one of the 
alUes des pietons ; she was in black, with some old white laces about 
- her tliroat ; hefore her were her dpgs and behind her was a Bussian 
servant. He checked his horse in the ride adjaosnti and waited for 
her to pass by him. 

She did pass, bowed without looking at him, and went onward 
between the stems of the leafless trees. 

. Then he thought to liimself that die had tmderstood, but he 

doubted that she ever would forgive. 

When she was quite out of sight he dismounted, gathered a late 
violet in the grass where she had passed him, and rode home. 

'*She understood a little," be thought, "enough to alarm, 
enough to offend her. She is too ihr above ns all to understand 
more. Even life spent by the side of that brute has not tainted 
her. They are right to call her the loe-flower. She dwells apart in 
higher air than we ever breathe.** 

And his heart sank, and his life seemed very empty. He loved 
* woman who was nothing to him, who could be nothing to 'ham^ 
and who, even if ever she loved him, he would no more drag down 
to the low level of base frailties than he would spit upon the cross 
his fathers worshipped. 

The next night was the last of his engagement at the Grand 
Opera. It wn a ni{^ of sodii homage and triumph as even he had 
hardly ever known. But to hfai it was blank $ the bos that was 
Prince ZouroflTs was empty. 

He left Paris at daybreak. 

Yere did indeed, but imperfectly, understand. As the song had 
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reached her ear a sudden flood of joy came to her with it ; it had 
been to her as if the heavens had opened ; she liad for one moment 
realisfed all that her iile might have been, and she saw that he would 
hare loved ber. 

When she reached the solitude of her chamber at home, she re- 
Jttoachcd herself ; slie seemed to herself to have sinned, and it seemed 
to her a supreme vanity to have dreamed of a personal message in 
the evening song of an eloquent singer. Did he not sing every night 
of loye-— every night- that the public applauded the sorcery of his 
matchless music ? 

That he might have loved her, she did believe. There was a 
look in his regard that told lier so, whenever his eyes met hers 
across the opera-houiie, or in the crowds of the streets, or of society. 
But of more she did not, would not, think. 

Perhaps some mem<»ry of that one summer morning haunted 
him as it haunted her, with the sad vision of a sweetness that might 
have been in life, and never would be now ; perhaps a vague regret 
was really with him. So much she thought, but nothing more. 

The world she lived in had taught her nothing of its yaiiitiee,of 
its laxities, of its intrigues. She kept the heart of her girlhood. 
She was still of the old fashion, and a faithless wife was to her a 
wanton. Marriage might be loveless, and joyless, and soulless, and 
outrage all that it brought ; but its bond had been taken^ and its 
obligations accepted ; no sin of others could set her free. 

Her husband could not have understood that, nor could her 
mother, nor could her world ; but to Vcre it was clear as the day, 
that, not to be utterly worthless in her own sight, not to be base as 
the sold creatures of the streets, she must give fidelity to the faith- 
less, cleanliness to the unclean. 

Even that caiess she bad given to the vxm seemed to h^ 
treacherous and wrong. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

fkklNOE ZouROFP stayed in Paris until the end of June. There was 
no place that he liked so well. Lady Dolly passed a few weeks at 
Meurice's, and told her daughter with a little malice and a little 
pleasure, that the son to whom the Duchess of Mull had recently 
given birth, to the joy of all the Northumbrian border, had been 
baptised with the name of Vcre, with much pomp at Castle Herbert. 

" My name and my father's ! " said Vere with coldest indigna- 
tion. " And her father sold drink and opium to miners ! " 

"And the brothers kill pigs — by machinery," said her mother. 
** Certainly it is ^oy firnny. If Oolumbos had never discovered 
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America would all these queer things have happened to us? There 
is no doubt we do get * mixed/ as the lovely Fuschia would Bay." 

Pick-me-up, as Duchess of Mull, had become even a greater 
success, were that poiisible, than Fuschia Leach had been. Ko fancy 
frisk, DO little dinner, no big ball was anythiug without that bril- 
liantly tinted face of hers, with the little impertinent nose, and the 
big radiant audacious eyes tliat had the glance of the street-arab, 
and the surprise of the fawn. Francis of Mull, tender, stupid, and 
shy, lived in a perpetual intoxication at the wonder of his own pos- 
session of so muoa beauty, so much mirth, and so much audacity, 
and no more dreamed of opposing her wishes than, excellent yoons 
man that he was, he had ever dreamed of opposing his tutors and 
guardians. He was under a charm in a blind, dazed, benighted way 
that diverted her, and yet made her heartily sick of him ; and she 
took the reins of goTemment into her own hands and kept them, 
l^ot a tree was felled, not a horse was bought, not a &nn liease was 
irigned, but what the young duchess knew the reason why. 

*' I'll stop all this beastly waste, and yet I'll do it much finer, 
and get a lot mure for my money/' she SHid to herself when she first 
went to the biggest house of all their houses, and she did do so with 
that admirable combination of thdft and display of which the 
American mind alone has the secret. 

The expenses of his housthoM in six months had been diminished 
by seven thousand pounds, yet the Duke oi Mull had entertained 
royalty for three days at OastlB Herbert with a splendoiir that his 
county had never seen. She was not at all mean, except in chari- 
ties, but she got her money's worth. 

"My dear old donkey, your wife didn't go pricing sprats all 
down Broadway without knowing what to give for a herring," 
said Her Grace, in the familiar yet figuratiTe language in which the 
great nation she had belonged to delights. 

" Cooking accounts won't go down with her," said the bailiffs, 
and the butlers, the housekeepers, the stud-grooms, and the head 
gardeners, to one another with a melancholy unanimity at aU her 
houses. 

" Do you knoWy Ym^ ihe is a great success," said Lady Dolly 
one day. " Very, very great. Th«e is nobody in all Fmgland one 
I quarter so popular.** 

*' I quite beUeve it," said Vere. 

" Then why won't you be Mends with her?"* 

" Why should I be?" 

" Well, she is your cousin." 

" She is a woman my cousin has married. There is no possible 
relation between her and me." 

« But do yon not think it Is always as well to-^to— be plea- 
sant?" 

" No, I do not. If no one else remember the oaks of the foieets 

I do not forget them/' 
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" Oh, the oaks,** said Lady Dolly. ** Yes, tLcy are mining there ; 
but they were nasty, damp, windy places, I don't see that it matters.** 

" What a terribly proud woman you are, Vera," added the Prin- 
tem Nadine, who was every whit as proud herself " and yet you 
think BO litUe of rank.** 

I think nothing of rank,** said Vere, " but I do think very 
mnch of race ; and I cannot understand how men, who are so careful 
of the descant of their horses and hounds, are so indiHerent to the 
GOntaminatioD of their own blood." 

" If you had lived before *90 you would htm gone veiy grandly 
to the guillotine,** said her siefer-in-law. 

" I should have gone in good company,** said Vere ; it is difficult 
to live in it nowadays.* 

''With what an air yon say that," said Madame N^aguine; 
" really sometimes one would think you were ft maiquise of a hun- 
dred years old, and in yonr ohiMhood had seen your ohiteau homt 
by the rnob." 

All my chftteaux were burnt long ago," said Yerc^ with a sigh 
that she stifled. 

Msdame N^laguine understood. 

Vere was glad when the warmth grew greater with the days of 
early summer, and her husband, entering her morning-room, said 
abruptly — 

" The Grand Prix is run to-morrow. You seem to have fpr^iten 
it. On Saturday we will go down to Felicity. You will invite 

Mdme. de Sonnaz and Mdmc. dc Mirilhac, and any one else that 
you plex\se. Nadiiie will come, no doubt." 

A Zouroff horse won the Grand Prix, and Prince Zouroff was for 
once in a contented mood, which lasted aU the next day. As the 
train ran through the level green oountiy towaids Calvados he said 
with good-humoured gallantry to his wife— 

" You have not invited me, Vera. The place is yours. I have 
no business in it unless you wish for me." 

" The place is always yours, and I am yours," she answered in 
a low tone. 

From a woman who had loved him the words would have been 
tender ; from her, they were but an acknowledgment of being pur- 
chased. His humour changed as he heard them; his face grew 
dark ; he devoted himself to Mdme. Jeanne, who was travelling with 
them ; she had refused to stay at F^cit^, however, and had taken, 
for herself the little ChMet Ludoff at Trouville. 

" You arc a bear ; but she makes you dance, Seiglus,*' whispered 
the duchess with malice. 

Zouroff frowned. 

" Bears do something bedde dancing," he xnutteied. 

" Yes ; they eat honey," replied Mdme. de Sonnaz. *' You have 
had more honey than was good for you all your days. Now you 
have ^ot something that is not hoiic^.** 
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Vcre, with her uolicate straight profile against the Kght, sat 
looking at the green fields and the blue sky, and did not hmr what 
was said. 

If she cared, or rather if she understood " thought the Duchess . 
Jeanne, as alio glanced at her, *' die wookl ruM him instead of 
ruled; shecouMdoit; bat she would havB to keep the bear on hot 

^tes — as I did.** 

Zouroff, screened behind Figaro," looked from one woman to 
the other. 

** How grands dame ahe is," be thought. ^ Beside her Jeanne 
looks hiaarr^, ugly, almost vulgar. And yet Vera bores me when 
she does not enracjo me, and enrages me when she does not bore 
me ; while with the other, one is always on good terms with one's 
selt" 

I know what yon were jhinking, my friend,* whispered the 

duchess under cover of the ndse andtwwght of the Martainirille 
tunnel. " But all the diflference, I assure you, is that she is your 
wife and I am Paul's. If she were not your wife you would be 
furiously in love with her, and were I your wife you would find mo 
a dksUe enrag^ with fiightAil green eyes.** 

Zouroff laof^ied grimly. He did not tell her that his thoughts 
had been less complimentary than those she had attributed to him. 

**I could find it in me to tell you your eyes were greeu when 
you spite me by not coming to Felicity** he murmured instead. 

Hdme. Jeanne twisted the Figaro** about, and said : ''Cbttt I 
We shall meet more freely at the little Ludofif house.** 

Vere only heard the rustling of the " Fij^aro " sheet. She was . 
looking at the cluck-tower of bt. Tourin, and the summer glory of 
the forest of Evreux. 

Madame Jeanne stayed ai Trouville. Vere, with ber husband, 
diore in the panier, with four white- ponies, that awaited them at 
the station, along the shady avenue that leads out of the valley of 
the Toucques towards Villiers. The sunshine was brilliant, the air 
sweet, the sea, when the rise of the road brought it into view, was 
blueaathesky, and the fishing fleets were on it» Vere doaed her 
eyes as the bright marine piotme oame in sight, and Halt the tears 
rise into them. 

Only three years before she had been Vere Herbert, coming on 
the dusty sands below, with no more knowledge or idea of the 
world's pomps, and Tanities, and sins, and Tioes, than any one of 
the bright-eyed doer that were now Uving out their happy lives 
under the oak shadows of Bulmer Chase. Onl)' three years before 1 

Zouroff, lying back in the little carriage, looked at her througk 
his half-shut eyelids. 

«jrae^/** be said with bis Uttle rough laugh, we ought ie 
fbel very sweet emotions, you and I, returning here. Tell me are 
you a la hauteur de Vocrmion f 1 fear I am not. Perhaps^ after 8 
glass of sherry, the proper emotion may visit me." 
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Yere made no r(^|*ly. Her eyes* wide-opened now, wero looltiiig 

straiglit forward ; she drove her ponies steadily. 

" What do you feel 'i " iiepersibted. " It ia an interestiug return. 
Pray tell me." 

** I have ceased to analyeo what I My* ilio answerad, In her 
dear cold voice. " I prefer to stifle it." 

** You are very courteous ! " 

**I think you have very often said yourself that courtesy is not 
one of the obligations of marriage. You a^ik me for the truth, I tell 
you tiie truth." 

" In three yeazs of the world have you not learned a pretty lie 
yet!" 

" No. I shall not learn it in twenty years." 
'* Do you know that there are times when you answer me so 
that I could beat you like a dog?" 

" I dare say." 

** Is that all you say ? " 

** What should I say ? If you beat me, it would not hurt me 
much more than other things." 

Zouroff was silent. He saw that she drovo her ponies on tran- 
quilly, and that her blush-rose cheek neither flushed nor paledt 
Master of her body and mind, present and future, though he was, 
ho had a sullen sense of her ei>capiug him always, and he had as 
sullen a respect for her courage ana her calmness. 

**She would be a mother of young lions!" he thought, as 
Lamartino thought of Delphine Gay, and he felt hitter against her 
that his sons had died. 

They reached f'^licit^ as the sun set over the sea, where the low 
shores by Caen were hidden in a gdden ndst. The dressing-bell 
was ringing in the Gothic dock-tower; the tribe of canary-hued 
lacqueys were bending to the sround in the beautiful cedar-wood 
hall, with its pointed arches, and its illuminated shields, which had 
captivated the young eyes of Vere Herbert. 

Madame N^lagnino had anived before them, and her welcome, 
wit, and careful tact saved them fiom the terrors and the tedium 
of a fvfc-a-tete, 

" Are you plad to come here, Vera ? " she asked. 

•* I am glad to see the sea," answered Vere. '* But I am tired 
of moving from house to house. We have no home. We luive 
only a number of hotels." 

" I think you will be happier than in Paris," said the Princess 
Nadiue. " You will have the trouble of a house-party, it is true; 
but your mornings you can spend in your garden, your hothouses, 
with your horses, or on the sea ; you will be freer." 

"Yw}," assented Vera. She did not hear; she was looking 
through the great telescope on the terrace down alnnj; the line ot 
the shore; she was trying to discern aiuon:st the broken contused 
indentations of the rocky beach the place where (Jorreze had sung 
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to her find to the lark. But tbo sea and land were Llcnt in ono 
golden glow as the sun went down behind the black clitTs of western 
Calvados, and she ooiild discern ntithing that she knew. 

The dresidng-hen was rin^g, and she harried to her rooms. 
Her husband was intolerant of any excuses of fatisncor indisposition, 
and always expected to see her in full toilette whether there was no 
one, or whether there were fifty persons, at his table. Sometimes 
it seemed to her as if aU her ufe were consumed in the mere acts 
of dressing and nndieenng; the paradise of other women was her 
purgatory. 

They dined alone, only enlivened by the ironies of the Princess 
Kadine, who when she chose could be exceedingly amusing, if very 
acid in her satires; when dinner was over they went out on to the 
terrace where the moonlight was hrilliant. Some gentlemen from 
the ChSteau Villiers had ridden over to congratulate Prince Zouroff 
on the achievement of his racer. They were old friends of his, 
heroes and disciples of " le sport." After a while they talked only 
of that idol. Vere sat looking at the moonlit Channel. Madame 
Nelaguine, within the room, was playing quaint mournful melodies 
of old German composers, and sad Russian folk-airs. Felicity was 
very peaceful, very lovely ; on the morrow the glittering noisy 
feverish life of the great world would begin under its loo^ with its 
house-party of Parisians and Russians. 

"What a pity, what a pity! One has not time to breathe," 
thought Vere, as she leaned her head against the marble balustrade, 
and rested her eyes on the sea. 

"What a pity ! " she thought, ** the loveliest things in all crea^ 
tion arc the sunrise and the moonlight; and who has time in our 
stupid life, that is called pleasure, to see cither of them?" 

A full moon made the narrow sea a sheet of silver; a hi/h tide 
had carried the beach up to the edge of the black rocks ; in the 
white luminous space one little dark sail was slo^yly drifting before 
the wind, the sail of a ftdiing or dredging boat* llie calmness, the 
silence, the lustre, the sweet, fresh, stroncc sea-scent, so familiar to 
her in her chihihood, filled her with an infinite melancholy. 

Only three years, and how changed she was ! All her youth 
had heen burnt np in her; all hope was as dead in her heart as if 
she wero ahrendy old. 

She sat and thought, as the dreamy music from within united 
with the murmur of the sea ; she had said truly that she now 
strove to stitie thought, bub her nature was meditative, and she 
could never wholly succeed. 

Perhaps I am not right, perhaps I do not do all that I might,** 
she mused ; and her conscience reproached her with harshness and 
hatred against the man whom she had sworn to honour. 

" Honour 1 " she thought bitterly : what a world of mockery lay 
in that one little word 1 

Yet he was her husband ; according to his light he had been 
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generous to her; she would have to bear his children, and his name 
was her name for ever. It would be better if tbey could Uve in 
peace. 

Whea hii friends h/A ridden iMflk to Yillien^aiid hii deter wae 

still dreamily wandering throogh many muneal memoriee, Sergioa 

Zouroff was standinj; on the terrace, lookinf; seaward, and calcu- 
lating liow quickly iiis yacht would bo ahle to come round on the 
morrow from Cherbourg. Midnight cliiuies were Bounding softly 
from the Flemish eariUon in the doek-tcmer of hie ohAteen. 

Vere looked at liim, hesitated, then rose and approached him. 

" Sergius," aho said in a low Toioe^ **I spoke wiODgly to jwk to- 
day ; I bee; your pardon." 

Zourotf started a little^ and looked down in surprise at the proud 
delicate Hue of his wife as the moonlight fell on it. 

** Yon are not going to make me a scene?" he sidd initaUy and 
apprehensively. 

On the lofty yet wistful mood of Vere the words fell like drops 
of ice. A momentary recollection had moved her to something 
like h<^ tiiiat her horaand might make her duty leas penance and 
less ]iain to her, by some sort of sympathy and comprebuialcm. She 
had bent her temper to the concession of a humility very rare with 
her, and this was all her recompense. She checked the reply that 
rose to her lips, and kept her voice serene and low. 

^ I do not wish to annoy yon in any way,'* she ssid rimply ; I 
saw that I was wron^^ to-day ; that I had failed In the respect I owe 
you; I thonght I ought to confess it and beg your pardon." 

Zouroff stared at her with his gloomy sullen eyes. Bho looked 
▼ay fair to him, as she stood there with the silvery rays of the 
moon on her bent face and her white throat and brmst ; and yet 
she had lost almost all cluarm for him, whilst the ugliness of Jeanne 
de Sonuaz kept his sliiixi^ish passions alive through many years. 
He stared down on her, scarcely thinking at all of her words, think- 
ing only as men do every hour and every century, why it was that 
the pore woman wearies and palls, the impure strengthens her 
chains with eveiy ni^^t tiiat ialUk Itis»tenibletrath,batitisa 
truth. 

" Uow lovely she is 1 " he thought ; " her mouth is a rose, her eyes 
are stars, her breasts are lilies, her breath is the fragrance of flowers ; 
and— I like Oasse-mie-Qroftte better, who is the coUm of copper, 
and smells of smoke and brandy as I do! ** 

That was what he was thinking. 

Vere looked away from his face outward to the sea, and laid her 
band for a moment on his arm. 

**It Is three yeaisago,** die said wistfolly, I did not know very 
weU what I did ; I was only a child ; now I do koow^I would do 

otherwise. But there is no going back. I am your wife. "Will 
you help me a little to do what is right ? I try always—" 
Ser voice faltered slightly. 
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Her husband's mind came out from bis thoughts of Casse-uno- 
Grofilte and Duchesse Jeanne, and realised that she was asking him 
fat qrmpathy . He stared ; then fc 1 1 a passing heife of toUflll thftiiw ; 
then thrust away the emotion and laughed. 

** My dear,** he said, with the cynical candour that was rather 
brutality than sincerity, three years ago we both made a great 
mistake. Every one who marries says the same. Bat m muft 
make the best of it. I am a rich man, and an indulgent one, and 
that must content you. You are a lovely woman, and a cold one, 
and that must content me. If you bear me living sons you will da 
all a wife wants to do^ and if 1 pay your bills and allow you to 
amuse yourself in your own way I do not see that jTou can oomplain 
of me. The less we are alone, the less likely are we to quarrel. 
That is a conjugal maxim. And do not make me serious scenes of 
this sort They tire me, and I have no wish to be rude to you. 
WHl you not go to your room ? Ton look fiitigaed." 

Ycre turned away, and went into the house. Her husband 
remained on the terrace sending the amoko oC hia great cigu out 
on to the moonlit sea-scented air. 

" She grows sentimental," he said to himself, "it is bettw 
stopped at once. Gsn she not be content with her chiffons and her 
jewels?" 

The following day the Parisian contingent filled the chateau, 
and from morn till night, the mirth and movement of a gay house- 
party spoiled for the mi^itrcss of I'elicite its woodland beauty and 
its seasnore fireshnesa. 

Never to escape from the world grew as wearisome and as 
terrible to Vere as the dust of the factory to the tired worker, aa 
the roar of the city streets to the heart-sick sempstress. Never 
to escape from it ; never to be alone with the deep i)eace of nature, 
with the roeditationg of great dead pooli» with the charm of lonely 
and noble landscape — this seemed to her as sad and as dreary as, 
to the women who surrounded her, it would have seemed to have 
been condemned to a year without lovers and rivals, to a solitude 
without e^^citemeut, and intrigue, and success. To have a moment 
^one was their terror; never to have a moment alone waa her 
torture. The difference of Ming made a gulf between her and 
them that no equality of beauty and accomplishment and position 
could bridge. There was no sympathy possible between Yere and 
the pretty painted people of her world. 

She had no standing-point in common with thmn, except her 
social rank. Their jargon, their laughter, theur rivalries, their 
pleasures, were all alike distasteful to her. When she drove over 
with them to Trouville at five o'clock, and sat amidst them, within 
a stone's throw of what the horrible pleasantry of society calls the 
foiin impures, she thought the kvite uiat the proscribed sisterhood 
held OQ those sanda waa qnito aa good •• the lev^ of the ^;reat 
ladlee aronrnd h$r« 
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In return women hated her. ** She is so farouche^ they said. 
They only meant that she was chaste, with that perfect chastity 
of thought, as well as of act, which the whole tone and tenor 
of society destroys in its devotees, and ridiooles in the few cases 
where it oannot be destroyed. 

Only Jeanne de Sonnaz professed to admire, nay to love, her. 
But tlicn every one knew that Madame Jeanne was a clever woman, 
who 8aid nothing, and did nothing, without a reason. 

" Try to be amiable — if you know how to be amiable — ^with 
Madame de Sonnas,'* had been the command of Zouroff to his wife 
on the first day that she and the French duchess had met ; and 
Vere had been indebted to the brilliant Parisienno for many a 
word of social counsel, many an indication of social perils, where 
the stiff frivolities of etiquette were endangered, or a difficidt 
acquaintance required tact to conciliate or rebi^ it. Yere believed 
innocently and honestly that Jeanne de Sonnaz liked her, and was 
angered with and reproached herself for not being aufliciently 
grateful, and being unable fully to return the regard. 

" I think she is not a good woman," she said once, hesitatingly, 
to her dster-in-law. 

Madame Nclaguine smiled a' little grimly, with a loolc that 
made her resemble her brother. 

**My dear, do not bo too curious about goodness. If you 
inquire so much for it, it will lead you into as much trouble aa the 
pursuit of the Sangrdal did the knights of old ; and I am afraid 
yo!i will not find it. As for Jeanne, she is always in her chair at 
the Messe des Paresseux at St. Philijipe, she turns a lottery wheel 
at fetes for the poor, and her husband has always lived with her. 
What more can you want? Do not lie too exacting.** 

Vere vaguely felt that Madame Nclaguine thought anything 
but well of her friend; but she got no more information, and 
Madame Jeanne came most days over to Felicito and said to all 
there, "How lovely is Veral--odd, cold, inhuman, yesj but one 
Aidoree her." 

One morning Vere, risen several hours before her guests, felt a 
wistful fancy, that had often visited her, to try and find again 
that little nest of lisliers' cottages where she had eaten the cherries, 
and heard Corr^ze sing in rivalry to the lark. It was a wish so 
innocent and haimlesa that ihe saw no reason to resist it ; she had 
her poniea ordered while the day was still young, and drove out of 
her own park-gates down to Deauville and Trouvillc, and through 
them, and along the road to Villerville. At Villerville she left her 
ponies, and walked with no escort except Loris through the sea of 
greenery that coven the summit of the table-land of Odvados, 
while the salt sea washes its base. 

The name of this little villacje she had never kno^vn, but, 
guessing by the position it had been in above the sea, she knew 
that it must have been somewhere between Grand Boc and YUler- 
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ville ; and she followed various paths through orchards, and grass 
meadows, and cornfields divided by lines of poplars, and at last 
found the lonely place quite unchanged. 

The old woman wlio had called him Saint Baphael was knitting 
by the fence of furze; the cherry trees were full of fruit; the 
cabbages-roses were pusliing their dewy lieads against the tiny 
roses of the swcetbriar ; sunburnt children were dragging nets 
over the short grass ; the lark was singing against the sky. No- 
thing had changed except herself. 

Ko one of them recognised her. 

Tlie old woman gave her a frank good-morrow, and the children 
stared, hut no one of them thought that this great lady, with the 
gold-headed cane, and the old lace on her white skirts, was the 
child that had sat there three years heforo, and drank the milk in 
its wooden bowl, and worn the wooden shoes. She asked far a 
little water, and sat down by the sweethriar hedge ; she was 
thinking of Correze. He was seldom absent from her thoughts ; 
but he remained so pure, so lofty, so ideal a figure in her fancy, 
that his empire over her memory never alarmed ner. 

He was never to her like other men. 

She sat and listened, with divided attention, to the garrulity of 
the old white-capped woman, who went on knitting in the sun, 
against her wall of furze, and chattered cheerfully, needing no 
reply. They were hard times, i^e thought. People had said with 
the Republic there would be no poor, but she could see no dififeronoe 
herself; she had lived through many of them — meaning govern- 
ments — but they were each as bad as the other, she thought. 
Bread was always dear. The moules were plentiful this year; 
the Republic had no hand in that; and the aeep-sea fishing had 
been very fair too. Did madame see that lark? That little fool 
of a bird brought her in as much as the moules ; a gentleman had 
taken such a fancy to it that he came and saw it was safe every 
summer, sometimes oftener ; and he always left her five napoleons 
or more. There were so many larks in the world, or would he if 
people did not eat them; she could not tell what there was about 
ners, but the gentleman always gave her money because she let it 
live in the grass. Perhaps madame had heard of him; he had a 
beautiful face ; he was a singer, they said ; and to hear him sing — 
she had heard him onoe herself— it was like heaven being opened. 

Vcre listened with undivided attention now, and her eyes grew 
soft and dim. 

*'Does he remember like that?'' she thought; and it seemed 
to her so strange that he should never have sought to speak to her. 

" Docs he come for the lark only ? " she ask^. 

" He says so," answered the old woman. " lie always takes a 
rose and a bit of sweethriar. The first day ho was here there was 
a pretty girl with him, that he bought sabots for, because she had 
lost her shoes on the beach. Perhaps the girl may be dead, I 
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liaye Uiotigbt so sometimes ; it cannot be ODif for the lark ; and 
he sits here a long time, a long time«-4md he u sad* He was here 

a day in May — that was the last." 

The warmth of a sudden blush came over her hearer's proud 
fece. She did not know what she felt ; she felt a thrill of tuann, 
a Strang pleasure, a vaij^ao trouble. She rose at once, and left a 
little money in the lean hand, as she bade the old peasant good-day, 
called Loris from his chase of chickens, and h^an to retrace her 
way to Vilicrville. 

The old woman looked after her along the flat path over the 
turf that went on under the apple trees, and througn the wheat- 
fields, till it joined the road to Grand Bee. 

"Now I think of it," she muttered to her knitting-needles, 
"that great lady has the eyes of that tired child who had the 
wooden shoes. Perhape she is the same— only dead that waj— dead 
of being staffed with gold, as so many of them are." 

" Granny, that is the Russian Princess from Fdlicit^," said a 
fisherman v/ho was coming up over the edge of the rocks, hanj:;ing 
his nets on the poles ; and saw the tall slender figure of Vere going 
throngh the tall green com. 

*' Ay, ay ! ** said the old woman. " Well, she has fi^ren me 
a gold bit. Never was a bird that brought so much money from 
the clouds as my lark." 

Her son laughed. "I saw your other lark in Trouville this 
morning; he had come by the Ham pocket from England. He 
knew me, and asked for you all. He said he would only stay here 
an hour on his way to Paris, but would soon be back again, and 
then would come and see you. They took all my fish at the 
Boches Noires, just at a word from him to the porter in the hall 1 " 

'^fZlensI" said the old woman thoughtfully, and she kept her 
thoughts to herselfc 

"Where have you been, 0 ma helle mafindle?" said the 
Duchess Jeanne, as Vere went up the steps of the sea-terrace to 
enter the anteroom of F^licit^, where the duchess, just downstairs 
at twelve o'clock, was hrea^ng the morning air in the most 
charming of dressing-gown*— a miracle of swans* down and old 
Mechlin, with a knot here and there of her favourite cardinal red. 
She had passed the night there after a ball. 

Zoorrat was with her ; both were smoking. 

'*I have been a long drive," answered Yere ; "you know I rise 
early." 

" Where did you go ? " asked Zouroff brusquely. ** I object to 
those senseless, long dxives in the country.** 

*' I went as &r as Yillerville,'' she answered. " I went to see 
a few fisher-people that live on the coast near tlMve.** 

The hour before she would have s^ud it without any other 
thought than what her words expressed. 

Now her remembrance of what the woman had said of Ck>rr^ 
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made her hesitate a little, and a certain colour came in her face, 
that both her husband and her guest noticed. It seemed to the 
exQuisite and loyal truthfulness of her temper that she had been 
guilty <^ a thing even meaner than a falsehood— a reservation. 

**It IPTOB when I loet my way the first day I was with my 
mother/* she said; and turned to her husband, as making tlio 
explanation only to him. "Perhaps you ronember? Every one 
laughed about it at the time.'' 

"I think I lemember," said Zooroff moodilj. "It could 
flcueely be worth a pilgrimage.'' 

"Unless she have a cirte tendre du p^ys," fc^aid the duchess 
with a little laugh. " OIi, a million pardons, my sweet Yeca ; you 
never permit a jest, I know/' 

" t permit any jest if it he witty, and liatFa no offence in it/* 
said Vere very coldly. " If you and the Prince will allow me, 
I will go indoors; I am a little tired and dusty, and Loris is moro 
than a little." 

You had no intention in what you said, Jeanne?" muttered 
Zomoff to his companion, when Yete liad entered the house. 

^ YoM cannot possibly mean " 

** Mean 1 Of your pearl of women, your wliite swan, your 
emblem of ice ? What should I mean ? It amut^ed me to see her 
look angry j that is all. I assiure you, if you made her angry much 
oftener, she would amuse you much moie. Do yon know, do you 
know, mon viem, I should nevefr be in the least surprised if, a km 
years later, you were to become a jealous husband ! How funny 
it will be 1 But really, you looked quite oriental in your wrath 
just now. Be more angry more often. Believe me, your wife will 
entertain you more. Especially as she will new deserve ii." 

Leaving that recipe behind her, fraught with all the peril it 
might bear, Madame Jeanne dragged lier muslins and her "Mechlin 
over the marbles of the terrace, and went also within doors to attend 
to the thousand and one exigencies of a great spectacle whkh she 
had oonoeiTed, and was about to g|fe the world. 

It was a Kermesse for the poor— always for the poor. 

Madame Jeanne, who was a woman of energy, and did not mind 
trouble (she had been one of the leaders of a reyime that dressed 
seven times a day), was the head and fiont, the life and soul, of her 
forthcoming Kermesse, and was resolute to leave no pains imtaken 
that should make it the most successful fancy fair of its season. 
She had already quantities of royalties promised her as visitors. 
Poor Citron had pledged herself to preside at a puppet show; 
"fott^s fti ffomrne^ would be goldeii bmbs to be shorn; and all 
the great Udies, and a iisw oi the theatrical celebrities, were to 
be vendors, and wear the costumes and the jewellery of Flemish 
peasantry. 

** I have written to beg Correze to come, but he wiH not," she 
said once in the hearing of Yere. **He used to be at TkouTilla 
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0fery year, but he never comes now. I suppose some woman he 
cares about goes elsewhere." 

She was very provoked, because she wanted to have a grand 
mass at Notre Dame dee Victoircs, and " qudter " afterwards ; and 

if Corr^ze would have sung some Noel or some Salutaris Hostia, it 
would have brought hundre ls more na]Mjleous into her plate for the 
poor ; so, angrily, she abandoned the idea of the mass, and confined 
herself to the glories of the Kcn inesse. 

Yere, to whom the mingling of the poor with a fancy fair, and 
the confusion of almsgiving with diversion, always seemed as 
painful as it was grotesque, took no heed of all the preparations, and 
received in silence her husband's commands to take a place in it. 
He was peremptory, and she was always obedient. She wrote to 
her people in raris to send her down all that was necessary, and 
after that ceased to occupy herself with a folly she secretly disap- 
proved ; a modmy of the miseiy of the world which made her 
heart ache. 

The day before the first opening of this Kermcsse, which was to 
. eclipse every other show of the sort, Prince Zouroff, with his wife 
and sister, and most of their guests, drove over to Trouville to see 
the arrnncfements. Madame Jeanne had erected her pretty booths 
in the glades of the Comte d'Uautpoul, and had had that charming 
park conceded to her for her merry-go-rounds, her lotteries, her 
diseurs de bonnes avejitures, her merry-andrews, and her other 
diversions. Madame Jeanne's taste was the taste of that Second 
Empire, under which the comet of her course had reached its peri- 
helion; but the effect of her taste in this little canvas city of 
pleasure was bright, brilliant, and picturesque, and the motley 
odours in which she delighted made a pretty spectacle under the 
green leaves of the trees. Every booth had the name of the lady 
who woiTld officiate at it blazoned above ; and, above the lottery- 
booth was written, "Madame de Sonna/.," with a scarlet flag that 
bore her arms and coronet fluttering against the blue sky. The 
next was the Marquise de Merilhac's, green and primrose ; the next 
the Countess SchondorflTs, amber and violet ; the next, of pale blue, 
with a jiale blue pennon, and the arms and crown in silver, was the 
Princess Zourolfs. 

" It Is exceedingly pretty," said Yere, as she stood before the 
Uttle pavilion. 

There were about ten others, all in divers hues, with their 
])ennons fluttering from tall Venetian masts. The avillions stood 
about in a semi-oval where the sward was green and the trees were 
talL Servants were bringing in all the fimciful merchan^se that 
was to be f )r sale on the morrow ; a few gendarmes had been sent 
to protect the fair during the night ; some children, with flying 
hair and fluttering]!; skirts, and sonic Vialiy-sailors, were at jilay on 
the real wooden horses which the duchess had had down from St. 
Cloud. 
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*' It Is eztramely pretty," Mud Y«iie oourteouily to the i rujeotress 
and pfotectress of it all, and her eyes glanced round the semi- 
circle. Imiuediately facing hers was a booth of white strijjes and 
rose-colour, loo|x;d up with great gjirlands of pink roses ; the flag 
above had no arms, but, instead, had a device in gold, a sauirrd 
cncking nuts, with the motto, Vivent Us braeonnitTt f ** It wu 
a devioe known to tout Paris^ except to Vere ; but even she knew 
the name underneath^ which she read in the glow of the late after- 
noon light — 

" Mademoiselle Noisette." 

Bhe stood in the entrance of her own pavilioa and saw it. Her 
ftce grew very white, and a haughty indi^puttion blazed In her 
grand grave eyes. 

Madame Jeanne, standing bv, and chattering volubly, with her 
eyeglasses up to her eyes, saw the look and rejoiced in her soul. 

"It will be amusing," she said to henel£ ** How wry angry 
quiet people can be 1 " 

Vere, however, disappointed her. She made no scene; she 
remained still and tranquil, and^ in a clear voice, gave a few direo- ' 
tions to the servants^who were arranging the contents of her own 
•talis. 

Madame Jeanne felt the pang an archer knows when, at a great 
public fete, the arrow aimed £or the heart of the gold, misses its 
mark, and strikes the dust. 

It was to be chagrined like this lhat she, Duohesse de Sonna^., 
and daughter of the mighty Maison du Merilhao, had stretched Ler 
Second Enipirc laxities so far as to permit on the grounds of her 
own Kermcsse the Free Lances of the Paris Theatres ! 

Nothing was said ; nothing was done ; Madame Jeanne felt 
cheated, and her Kennesse seemed already shorn of its splendour. 

Yere remained very oalm, very still ; she did not more outside 
the curtains of her own azure nest. 

"Guilt hath pavilions and no secrecy," murmured the Princess 
Nadine, changing the well-known line by a monosyllable, as she 
glanced across at the pink and white booth with ito peccant sqturreL 
But she murmured it only in theearof a triedand tensty old friend^ 
the Count Schondorff, who for more years than she would have 
caved to count had been her shadow and her slave, her major-domo 
and her souffredouleur. "I am so glad Vera takc:> it so well," she 
thought with relief. 

A little later there came into the pink tent a handsome woman 
in a black dress, with knots of pink ; she had a dome-like pile of 
glistening hair, gorgeous beauty, a splendid bustj she looked like 
a rose-hued rhododendron made human. 

It was Noisette. She bustled and banged about lather noisily 
and laughed loudly with the men acoompaiiying her^ and scolded 
the servants unpacking her packages. 

Tlo. la^tite I " said Noisette as she looked across the sward 
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at the azure pftyilion. She alwmys Baid the nniA fhing wImil diA 

law the Princess Zouroff. 

In a good-natured scornful way Noisette pitied her. 

The sunset hour wore away, and Yero had made no sign that 
she had seen the name beneath the golden squirrel and the woman 
whose badge the poaohiog-eqiURel was. 

Madame de SonnM waa disappointed and per] Icxed. She had 
seen the look in Vere*8 eyes, and as she thougnt her cold, but not 
tame, she wondered that she bore the insult so passively. Bhe 
dioTe homeward with them to dine at FAidt^ and paw the n]ght 
there. 

" Surely it will be a p;rcat snccess to-morrow," she cried {glee- 
fully. " 0 mon Dim i how tired I am — and how much more tired 
IshaUbel" 

**loa are too good to the poor," said Vere with an faitonatlon 
that the duchesse did not admire. 

" She will be unbearable when she is a litUe older,** she said to 

herself. 

Yere reached her home, changed her dress for dinner, wont down 
idth the light on her opali and in her ejes — which had a dark stem 

look in them, new there — ^and bore herself throughout the dinner 
with that cold grace, tliat lofty nimplioily, whioh had gained her 
the nauie of the Alpine iiower. 

"I suppose she accepts the thing with the mt^" thought Madame 
Jeanne, as she sat on the right hand of Zouroff; and she felt bitterly 
angry with herself for having stooped to open the pavilions of her 
fancy-fair •to the dramatic sisterhood, even though it were in the 
pure interests of charity. 

After dinner when her people were soattefed aboiat-*some play- 
ing cards, some merely flirting, some listening to the choral and 
orchestral music that the choice taste of Madame Ndlaguino had 
always made a constant charm of the house-parties of JMlicit^— 
Sergius Zouroff, as he passed one moment from the card-room to 
the smoking-roora, was stopped by his irife. She stood before him 
with her head erect, her hands crossed on a large fan of featiisn. 

" Monsieur," sho said very calmly, though her voice was alto- 
gether unhke what it had been on tho terrace the night of their 
return ; Monsieur, you desired me to take part In the so-called 
Kermesse to-morrow ? ** 

" Certainly," said Zonrofi^ and he stared at her. 

"Then," she said, very quietly still, "you will see that the 
pavilion of tho actress, Mademoiselle Noisette, is taken down^ or 
differently occupied. Otherwise, I do not go to mine.** 

Zouroff was silent from utter amaiement. He stared at her 
blankly. 

" What did you say ? " he said savagely, after some n m it vrW 
silence. " What did you say ? Are you mad ? " 

^'I think you heard very well what I said," replied Vere. " All 
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I have to say is that if Mademoisells Koiaette be present I shall not 

be. That is for you to decide." 

Theu, without any more words, or even any look at him, she 
passed on into the mnslMoom, and joined some other ladies. 

Sergina Zooroff stood and stared after her. He felt much the 
same emotion as his ancestors might have felt when some serf, 
whom they had been long used to beat and torture, rose up and 
struck them in return. What did she know of JSloisetter He 
supnosed that she must know aUi ainoe sihe took no exception 
to the two other actresses, who were permitted to take part in the 
Kermesse of the grandes dames. 

He did not care what she knew — or he thought he did not ; but 
he cared bitterly that she should dare to affront Him and defy him, 
dare to makahim what he termed a scene, dare to eieet her ynfU. in 
opposition to his own. ^d, amidst all the tnrbnlence of anger, 
self-will, was a sullen sense of shame ; a consciousness that his life 
was no more fit to be mated with hers than the lips oi a drunkard 
«re fit to touch au ivory chalice of consecrated wine. 

He sought his sister. 

" Nadine^" he sud ahaiply, ^ have you ever tdd Yem of Kol- 

sette?" 

• Madame N^Iaguine glanced at him with some contempt. 

" I? do I ever talk? do I ever do anything but what is rational ? * 
''Who has, then Y" 

** Has any one? Probably ftwf Porft, everybody and nobodr. 

What is the matter?" 

" The matter 1 She has made me a scene. She dgclarcs that 
if Noisette be in her booth to-morrow, sho will not go to her own. 
She is not the ignoramus that you think." 

"After three years as your wife, Sergius, how should she be? 
I am sorry she has bcgim to observe these things. I will speak to 
her if yen like. Unless vou will withdraw Noisette.** 

Withdraw Noisette i Do yon suppose she ever Ustens to me ? 
do you suppose I should not be the laughing-stock of all society Uf 
I quarrelled with her to ]deafle Vcra's caprices ? " 

"If you annoyed your mistress to avoid insulting your wife, 
society would laugh at you? Yes, I suppose it would. What a 
nice world it is,** thougnt the Princess Nadine, as she said aloud, 
•*I will see Vera. But she is difficult to persuade. And you will 
pardon me, Sergius, but here I do think she is rather right. It is 
not good form to have Mademoiselle Noisette or Mademoiselle any- 
body else of the same — adventurous — ^reputation mixed up with us 
In any affidr of this kind." 

"Perhaps not," said ZoUtOff roughly. "But Jeanne chose to 
have it so. She thought they would attract. So they will, and it 
is no more than having their carriages next yours in the Bois." 

Or our lovers, and brothers, and husbands in their dresidngi 
rooms," thought HadiCnw Nilagolnek ^'Tou are not very just» 
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Sernus,** she said aloud. " Jeanne may have a will of her own, 
Konette may have one, anybody ; but not Vera." 

" Vera is my wife," said Prince Zouroff. 

7o him it seemed as clear as day that all the difference between 
these womeu was thus ex])ressed. 

"You are quite resolved, then," she Bud with some hesitation, 
"not to see any justice in this objection of Yera'a, not to give in to 
it, not to contrive in some way to secufe the absence of Hademoi- 
Belle Noisette to-morrow?" 

"Kadine Nicolaivna!" cried her brother in wrath. "After 
forty years that we have been in this world, do you know me so 
little that you want to ask such a thing? After Yera's insolence 
I would drsg Noisette to that pavilion to-monow if she were 
dying J" 

" Will you drag your wife?" said Madame Kadine, with a little 
disgust i but Zouroff had left hcr^ and was on his way to the 
smoking-room* 

"He is nothing but a spoiled child grown big and brutal,", 
thought his sister, with a little shrug of her shoulders. "How I 
wish he had married a diablesse like Jeanne." 

An hour later, when the ladies all went to their rooms, Madaiiie 
K^laguine asked entrance for a moment vtVere's door, and, without 
beating about the bush, said simply — 

" My dear, Sergius has asked me to speak to you about the 
Kermesse to-morrow. Now I think I know all that actuates you, 
and I will admit that my own feeling is quite with you ; but it is 
too late now to alter anything ; Sergius is obstinate, as you know ; 
especially obstinate if he fancy his will is disjmted. This objection 
of yours can only lead to scenes, to disputes, to dififerences, very 
trving, very useless, and — worst of all — very diverting to others. 
Will you not abandon the pomt? It is not you that we presence 
of this person at the fair will shame, but himself." 

Vere heard quite patiently ; her maid, who did not understand 
English, which Madame Nelaguine, like most Bussiaas, spoke 
admirably, was brushing out her thick bright hair. 

"It was my 6iult not to attend more to the details of the 
thing,*' she answered ; '* but I had heard nothing of Mademoiselle 
Noisette being i>ermitted in the park. It is your brother's sham( 
certainly, but if 1 submitted to so public an insult as that, I should 
be, I think, scarcely higher than Mademoiselle Noisette herself. 
We will not talk about it; it is of no use; only, unless you 
can tell me that her name and her flag are withdrawn from the 
pavilions, I do not stir from here to-morrow. That is all." 

** Ah 1 " ejaculated Madame Nadine, very wearily. " My dear» 
have you any conception <^ what Sergius can be, can do, when he 
is crossed ? Believe me, I am not defending him for an instant— 
no one could ; but I have seen twice as long a life as you have. 
Vera, and I have never seen any good oome of the indfe's indignation 
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In these cases. Society may go with her for the moment, but it 
deserts her in the long run. Her husband is embittered by tho 
exposure, and he has always a strength she has not. The world 
does not insist tliat s wife shall haye Griselda's yiitne or Orisdda's 
affection, but it does insist that slio shall have Griselda's patience. 
Noisette, and a thousand Noisettes, if your husband forget himself 
for them, cannot hurt you in the eyes of the world ; but one rash 
moment of indignation and rupture may be your ruia.** 

Yere lifted ner fiMse, with all its loosened hair like a golden 
cloud about it, and her iiBK» "was veiy oold and eontemptuouB« and 
almost hard in its scorn. 

"Dear Princess," she said veryhriefiy and chillily, "I did not 
wish to trouble yon on this subject You are not to blame for 
your hrother^B vices, or for my marriage. Only, pray understand, 
since we do speak of it, that my mind is quite made up. If 
Mademoiselle Noisette be permitted to be present at the park to- 
morrow, I shall be absent. I was a child three years ago, but I am 
not a child now." 

Madame K^agdne sighed. 

" Of course j-'ou know everything, dear; women always do, even 
when nob(xiy says a syllable to them. You are wronged, wounded, 
insulted ; all that I admit with sorrow. But what i want to per* 
suade you is, that this method of avenging yourself will do no sort 
of good. You will only give a triumph to Noisette ; you will only 
give a laugh to your friends and your enemies — for friends and 
enemies are so sadly alike in tho way they look at one's misfor- 
tunes! My dear child, society has settled all these |hings; the 
hdles peiiteB are seen everywhere except just In our drawing-rooms ; 
they will be soon there also, perhaps. The fiction of society is, 
that we know nothing of their existence; the fact of society is, 
that they are our most powerful and most successful rivals, and 
dispute each inch of ground with us. Now, wise women sustain 
the fiction and ignore we &ct ; like society. I want you to be one 
of these wise ones. It ought to be easy to you, because you have 
no love for Sergius." 

A very bitter look came for the moment on Yere's face. She 
raised her head once more with a very proud gesture. 

** Let us say no more, Nadine. I have self-respect. I will not 
be a public spectacle vis-ctrvis with one of Prince Zouroff's mis- 
tresses, can choose whether he sees her in her pavilion, or mo 
in mine. He will not see both. Good-night." 

SorrowAil, discomforted, baffled, hut Imowing that her rister-ln« 
law had justice on her side, though not prudence,- the ftinoefls 
N^lskguine went to her own chamber. 

" War has begun," she thought ; and she shuddered, because she 
knew her brother's temper. When he was ten years old she had 
seen him strangle a pet monkey because the small creature dis" 
obeyed him in its tricu. 
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Madame Xelaguine awoke in the moraiug feverish mih anxiety. 
She was not a good woman, bat tbe luid honour in her, and waa 
capable of affection. She had bogon to detest her brother, and to oare 
rrnich for his wife. The day was clear and warm, not too warm ; 
and a strong soft wind was tossing the white foam of the sea, and 
would blow brightly on the pretty pennons of the Kermesse 
pavilions. Yen rose earUar-than any one, as her habit waa^ and 
walked oat into the gaiden with Loris lur aide. She was not 
in any way anxious ; her mind was made up ; and, of anything 
that her husband might say or mi'^lit do, she liad no fear. 

" At the utmost he could but kni me," she thought with a little 
oontomptaous derision; "and tiiat wodd not matter rtxy mnch. 
Ko Heroert of the Border was ever insulted yet.** 

She walked over the grass above the sea, where the rose thickets 

gew, and the whole coast could bo seen from Honfleur to the 
3chers de Calvados. It was rather a rampart than a terrace, and 
the waves beat and fietted the wall below. 

It was only nine o'clock ; no one except herself rose so eturly at 
FOicite. 

As she walked a stone fell at her feet. A letter was tied to 
it. Instinctively she took it up, and on the note she read her own 
nama 8he hesitated a moment, then opened it. The writing she 

did not know. It was very briel^ and only said— 

"Mademoiselle Noisette was called to Paris last night. The 
Princess Zi.uroff is entreated by a humble well-wisher not to disturb 
herself any more on this matter. She can honour the Kermesse in 
safety.** 

Yere read it, and stood still in wonder. Gould it he from the 

actress herself ? 

The writing was that of a man ; elegant, free, and clear. 

She leaned over the grey stouc wall of the garden and searched 
the shore with her eyee. In a little skiff was a fisherman rowing 
hard. She called to him but he did not hear, or would not hear. 
Sh<5 did not see his face, as it was bent OTer the oaxs. "He must 
have thrown me the letter," she thought. 

She felt rather annoyed than relieved. She would have been 
glad to have had cause to strike the blow in public ; she was weary 
of bearing patiently and in silence the faithless life of Zouroff. 

" If it be true, I am sorry," she thou<^ht doubtfully, and then 
felt angered that any one should presume so to address her, and 
tore the note in two and throw it in the sea below. 

She went and paid her morning visit to her horses, to her hot- 
houses, to the rest of the gardens^ and at eleven returned with 
nwther haste nor interest to the house. 

People were just downstairs; being a little earlier that day by 
reason of the Kermesse. llie Duchesse Jeanne — already in her 
Finnish dress with wondeifiil gold amammta that she had bought 
once of a Mechlin peasant^ an exquirite high oap^ and bright red 
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stockings and real sabots — was yery eagerly cbaticriogi explaining 

laughing, frowDing, Tociferating. 

Zouroff stood behind her, his hrowi as dark as a thimdsr-oload* 
When his wife came in sight a siknoo fell upon the gronp aboai 

the wooden shoes of the duchcsse. 

Madame Ndlaguine, whose grace of tact never deserted her, 
turned and sidd sasUy and indifferently to Yere-^ 

"There is a great revolution In our toy kingdom, Vera. 

Mademoiselle Noisette, the actress, was called to Paris by the first 
train this morning. The loss is irreparable, they say, for no one 
could act Punch with a handkerchief and a penny whistle like this 
famons person* 

* YflTB was silent ; those who watched her countsaance oould see 
no chanp;c in it. She felt for the moment botii asgsr and disap* 
pointmciit, but she showed neither. 

Zouroifs face was very sullen. For the first time in his life he • 
had been baffled. 

"To whom do you lu c rd the pavilion?" Vere said very 
quietly to the duchesse, who shrugged tier shoulders, and raised her 
eyebrows in a gesture of des[»air. 

"The committee at Trouville will have arrauged it," she 
answered. There has heen no (dme to consult us." 

Vere said in a low tone to Iwr sister-in-law^ "This is tmet 
Not a trick ? " 

" Quite true, thank heaven I " said Madame Ndlacjuine. ** I liavc, 
seen the telegram — you can see it ; her director has a new pension^ 
noire who is to play in her own great part, Julie Malmaison; she 
was beside herself, they say; quite raving; nothing would keep 
her." 

At that moment a note was taken to the Duchcsse Jeanne, who 
read it and then leapt for joy in her red stockings and her wooden 
shoes. It was from one of her male committee, who wrote from 
the Union Club at Trouville. 

" Corr^zc has come," she shouted. " He was here an h')ur or 
two yesterdav, and promised them to return for the fair, and he has 
returned, and they have got him to take Noisette's place 1 Oh 
dear 1 the pity that we did not have the Mass ! — but he Is inimi- 
table at a fair, he always can sell any rubbish for miUioilS ; and as 
a diseur de bonnes aventures he is too perfect ! " 

A slight colour came into Yere's cheeks, which Madame de 
Sennas noticed, although no one else did. Yere understood now 
who had penned the letter ; who had been the fisher rowing. 

She was bewildered and astonished ; yet life seemed a lovelier 
thing than it had seemed possible to her a few hours before that it 
ever could look in her sight. 

Bergius Zouroff said nothhig; he had been baffled, and he did 
not know with wliom to quscief for his defeat. He sidd notliing to 
his wife, but when hisfTes gUinoed at her they were very savags^ 
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dull, and dark. He would -have g&v«a half his fortune to have bad 

Koisctte still in Trouville. 

" Dearest Princess," whispered Madame de Sonnaz to her, taking 
her aside ; now this woman is so providentially gone you wlU 
oome, won't you? JPray do not mace a aoene; tout htuhimd is 
more than aofficiently annoyed as it is. It was all my fault. I 
ought to have objected more strongly to the porinission to hold her 
pavilion, but you see the world is so indik'erent nowadaysi and 
indeed — indeed — I never fancied you knew" 

A glow of impatient colour fliuhed Vere'a iaoe. She could bear 
her husband's inndelitiea, but ehe could not endure to hear them 
alluded to by another woman. 

" I will come/' she said briefly, " if you tliink it will prevent 
any annoyance. The sole object of life seems to be to avoid what 
jon all call 'scenes.'" 

""Of course it is men's," said Madame Jeanne. " Women like 
scenes, but men bate tliom ; probably because they are always in 
the wrong, and always get the worst of them. I entirely felt with 
you about Mademoiselle A'oisette, but I don't think I should have 
done as yon did, spoken as you spoke. It is never worth while. 
Believe me it never makes the smallest atom of difference." 

"Who told you what I did, wiiat I said?" asked Vere suddenly, 
looking her frien<l full in the eyes. 

Mtuiame de iSonnaz was, for tlie moment, a little disconcerted. 

"Only two people knew," said Vers; '^Nadine and her 
brotlier." 

" It was not Nadinc," said the duchesse, recovering her com- 
posure, and laughing a very little. "You ought to know by this 
time, Vera — I may call you Vera ? — that your husband has very 
few secrets firom me. Sergius and I have been friends, so long — so 
horribly long, it makes me feel quite old to count the years since I 
saw him first driving liis Orloffs down the Bois. 0, le beau temps! 
Momy was not dead, Paris was not republican, hair was not worn 
flat, realism was not invented, and I was not twenty. 0, le beau 
iemp$t Yes, Sergius told me all about the scene yon had made 
him'-^M called it a scene ; I told him it was proper feeling and a 
compliment to him, and he was extremely angry, and I was 
wretched at my own thoughtlessness. My dear, you are so young ; 
you make mistakes ; you should never let a man think you are 
jealous, if you are so." 

" Jealous I " All the blood of the Herberts of the Border leaped 
to fire in Vere's veins. As she turned her face upon Madame do 
Sonnaz with unutterable scorn and indignation on it, the elder 
woman did that homage to her beauty which a rival renders so 
rehictantly, but which is truer testimony to its power than all a 
lover's praise. Madame J eanne gave a little teazLng laugh. 

" Jealous, my fairest ! why, yes. If you were not j^OUS why 
should you have insisted on the woman's absence ? " 
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"There can be no jealousy where there is only abhorrence/* 
Vere said quickly, with her teeth shut. "You do not seem to 
understand ; one resents insults for oaeself. An insult like that is 
to a woman like the inBult that a blow la to a mam** 

Madame Jeanne shnigged her shoulders. 

" My love ! Then we are all black and blue nous autres. Of 
course in theory you are quite right, but in practice no one feels in 
such a way ; or, if any one feels, she says nothing. But we will 
not disoius it^ The woman is away. You must oome now, became 
you said you would occupy your pavilion if hen were taken down. 
We do not take it down because there is not time ; but we have 
given it to Corr^ze. You know him — in society X mean ? I think 

80?" 

" Scarcely*" add Vere ; and ahe felt a glow of colour oome over 

her face because she was sure that the note had come from him, 
and that the fisher puUing his boat iiad been one with the lute- 
player of Venice. 

"She has known him, and she doea not want to say so," 
thought Madame Jeanne, swift to observei swift to infer, and, like 
all experienced people, always apt to make the worst deductions. 

But the bells of the horses, harnessed like Flemish teams to the 
breaks and other carriages, were jingling in the avenue, and the 
tasselled and ribboned postilions were cracking their whips. There 
was little time to be lost, and she reluctantly let Vere escape her. 
As she drove along with Sergius Zouroff In his mail phaeton to 
Trouville, she gave him her own version of Vere's conversation. 
She exaggerated some things and softened others ; she gave him 
fun cause to feel that his wife abhorred him, but she said nothing 
of Corr^ze, because she was a prudent tactidan, and never touched 
a fruit till it was ripe to fall, 

" It was possibly merely my fancy," she reflected, as in all the 
whirl of her lottery, and all the pressure of her admiring throng, 
she fiiund time to cast many g'ancea at the tent of Oorrtee, and 
saw that he was never beside his opposite neighbour. He was 
everywhere else — a miracle of persuasivcy^"'^, a king of caprice, the 
very perfection of a seller and a showman, dealing in children's 
toys with half the shops of the Palais Koyal emptied into his 
booth, and always surrounded by a crowd of children, on whom he 
rained showers of sparklini!; sweetmeats — but he was never beside 
the Princess Zouroff. He ha l taken down the pennon of Noisette, 
and in its stead was one with his own device — a Love whose wings 
were caught in a thorny rosebush. He told fortunes, he made 
himself a clairvoyant, he mystified his cUentSy and made them 
happy. He was dressed like a Savoyard, and carried an old ivory 
guitar, and sang strange, sweet little ditties in a dulcet falsetto. 
He was the Haroun al Easchid of the Trouville Kermesse, and 
poiu:ed gold into its treasuries by the magic of his name and his 
Toice^ t& contagion of his laughter and his gaiety. But he never 
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once approached the Princess Zouroff ; and no one could tell that, 
as he roamed about, with his hve-year-uld adorers ilocking after 
him, or propheded tnm a howl of water the destinies of flair women, 
in his heart he was always saying, "Oh, my wild white losel 
Why did I not gather you and keep you while I could ? You are a 
great lady, and they ail envy you, and all the while you are out- 
raged and desolate I 

Yere mi in her asore pavilion, and looked fitter to he a Lily of 
Astolat presiding at a tournament of kni^ts. She bought mod 
of her own things herself, and gave them away to children. 

The sun was strong, the heat was great, the chatter, the clamour, 
the many mingling and dissonant sounds, made her head uche, and 
the bright lainbow-Iike semioiiele of tents, and the many colonn 
of the change mvltitucle, oftoi swam as in a mist hefixce her 
eyes. 

Could it, after all, have been ho who had warned her? Sho 
began to doubt. It was too improbable. Why should he care ? 
She told herself that she had been oonjecturing a Tain and baseless 
thing. Why should he care ? 

He was merely there, in the pavilion that was to have been 
Noisette's, because, no doubt, all artistes were his comrades ; and 
he replaced the actress from the same good leliowship as he sold 
roses at Madame Lilasf stall, and irory earrings at Oteile GhalWs. 
It could have been nothing more. 

He never approached her. She could see his graceful head and 
throat above the thron<x, as he sold his puppets and his playthings ; 
she could hear the thrill of his guitar, the echo of his voice, the 
delighted shoots of his ohild-tro(nx the langhter with which women 
pelted him with flowers as in Carnival time ; she could see him 
nearly all day long, as he stood under Noisette's rosy garlands, or 
wandered with jest and compliment through the fair. But to her 
he never came. At sunset he was missing. The flag, with the 
LoTe caught in the thorns of the roses, was down ; a nemo stood 
like a statoe cut in ebony between the pink curtains of Noisette's 
tent. It was a slave of Soudan who had long been a free man in 
his service ; a picturesque figure, well known to Paris. He did not 
speak, but he had a scroll in his hands, a scroll that hung down, 
and on which was written, ^DeaeilS de vom ipnUer, maia im pauvn 
luthier n'est paa maUre de soi-meme," 

" It was charming of Corrdze," said Madame de Sonnaz. " Very 
charming of him. He had only twenty-four hours his own between 
tlie last night at Covent Garden and the royal fetes in Brussels. 
And he spent those twenty-four houra in anawering my call and 
coming to help our Eermesse. He is gone to Belgium to-night It 
was really charming. And the use he has been ! the impetus he 
the money he has got for us 1 I shall always be grateful to 

"Whilst she spoke, she thought iwfVtheleM^ It is very eloquent 
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that he should never have gone near her. They must understand 
each other very well, if at all. He never took all that trouble for 
nothing, and no mere accident could have beea t>o perfectly 

The house-party and the host of F^idM dined at ten o'doek 
that night with her at the Chdlet Ludofif. 

Vere, pleading great fatigue, drove homeward in the pale moon- 
light, through the cool air, sweet with the scent of the apple- 
crobaidiaiidtheaea. UadaowN^kgtitaieaooompiiiiiedher! nM&er 
spoke. 

In Paris at that hour Mademoiselle Noisette, arriving hot with 
the sun, enraged with the dust, furious at leaving Trouville, and 
ready for murder if she could not have vengeance, burst, as the 
hunricme tnd the itorm bant onr lake and monntainy into the 
peaoefol retieat where the direotor of her theatre passed hie leisure 
momenta, and found that there was no new pensionnaire to play 
Julie Malmaison ; that her greatness was on the same unapproach- 
able pinnacle it had occupied ever since her debut ; that her director 
and her pnblie aUke were the moat loyal and sabmissife slaTea; 
that^ in a word, she had been hoaxed. 

**Qui done d, vcnilu me mystifitr \ she screamed a thousand 
times, and plunged into abysses of suspicion, and was only pacified 
by promises of the Chef de 8ilret4 and his myrmidons. But she 
Stormed, raged, onrsed, wept, foamed at the mouth for half an hour, 
and then — forgot the Prefect de Police, and let herself be taken 
down to Enghien-les-Bains in time for dinner by a German Mar- 
grave, whom she mllaged from patriotism, and with whom she 
stayed a whole week. 

The DachesB Jeaime^ ezeruelatingly tired as she was the next 
morning, felt her spirits good, and her limbs elastic, as she got into 
her red and black stripes and a red* cap — vrai bonnet rouges as she 
said— and displayed her skill in the waters of Trouville, and on 
them with her canoe. She had got a clue to follow ; a mere misty, 
intangible thread at present^ but still something on which to spin 
her web. 

CorrSze was the hero of the adventure of the lost shoes and 
Stockin<rs, and what adventure is ever so sweet in a woman's life as 
the first?" thought this experienced being, as she lay stretched 
ent on tlie wavee, or made her canoe shoot oyer them. " Oorrtee 
comes Ibr a few hours down here; that very day she drives off 
before we are up, and makes her pilgrimage to the place of the lost 
shoes ; when we interrogate her she colours and grows angry ; he 
takes Noisette's pavilion—Noisette's, whom he detests — I Iiave 
heard artistes say so a hundred times. He is charming, he is ex* 
qnimte, he is adorable ; and all within a few yards of Vere, to whom 
he nevertheless never speaks 1 Something there must be. The thing 
to do is to bring them near one another; then one would see, 
inevitably." 
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Aud, lying on her back on the sunny water, she resolved to do 
so. What did she want ? She did not know precisely. She wanted 
to do what the moths do to ermiiia» 



OHAPTBB XVni. 

PaETTY green Ischl was growing dusky in the evening hours. 

Ischl^ like a young ^irl, is prettiest in the moruing. Its morn- 
ing light k ndiant and sweet ; of the tmiMt it sees little or 
nothing, and its evwillgB are sad- coloured ; the moon seems a long 
time coming up over these heights of pine-forest, but, when it docs 
come, it is very fair, shining on the ripple of the rapid Traun with 
the lights of the houses on the banks twinkling iu the moss-green 
snr&oe of the stream, with every now and then a gentle splash 
breaking the silenoe as the ferry-boat goes over from side to side» 
or a wasliing-barge is moored in closer to the shore. 

Ischl is calm, and sedate, aud simple, and decorous. Ischl is 
like some tender, fair, wholesome yet patrician beaaty in a (German 
picture, like the pretty aristocratic Charlotte in Kaulbach's picture, 
who cuts the bread and butter, yet looks a patrician. Ischl hr\s 
nothing of the helle jtetite, like her sister of Baden, nothing of tho 
titled cucodette, like her cuusiu of Monaco. Ischl does not gamble, 
or not, or condvet herself madly in any way ; she is a little old* 
fashioned still, in a courtly way ; she has a little rusticity still in 
her elegant manners ; she is homely whilst she is 80 Tiubj^ of the 
fine fleur of the vieille souche. 

She is like the noble dames of the past ages, who were so high 
of rank and so proud of habit, yet were not above the distilling- 
room and the spinning-wheel, who were quiet, serious, sweety and 
smelt of the rose-leaves with which they filled their big jars. 

Ischl goes early to bed and early rises. 

It was quite quiet on this August evening. It was very full, 
but its throng was a polite and decorous one. Qroups walked noise- 
lessly up and down under the trees of the esplanade ; music had 
long ago ceased from sounding ; men and women sat out on the 
balconies with dimly -lit cliambers behind them ; but there was no 
louder sound than a dog's bark, or a ^rl's laughter, or the swish of 
an osr in the river. 

From the road of the north-east, and over the grey bridge, with 
its canopied saint, there came suddenly, with a sound of trampling 
hoo£s, whips cracking in air, and clanging post-horns, that harshly 
broke the repose of the twilight hour, a toavelliug carriage witik 
four horses, containing two ladies and a dog. 

The carnage had come U^aa Salzburg. It was open, for the 
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night was mild, and, as a miracle of kindness, did not rain. A 
man, loaning in a casement of llie Kaisi rinn ElizaW th, rcco'.^Tnst il 
both ladies and dog as the heavy landau rolled oil' the briiige acroaii 
the road, then disappeared round the comer of the building;. It 
was followed by another carriage full "f seryants. The host of the 
Eaiserinn Elizabeth with all bis ( tViciuls, small and great, precipi- 
tated themselves into the street, Ixjwing bareheaded, as the tiery 
horses were pulled up before the door. 

The quick twilight fell ; the yalleys from dusky grew dark ; 
the Traun water began to look like a shoal of emeralds under the 
sunrays; a white round moon began to show itself behind the 
bills ; the forms of people walking on the banks became indistinct, 
though the mamur of their ymoM and laughter grew dearer; 
otherwise it was so still tliat he who leaned over his haloooy and 
saw the carriage arrive, could hear the swish of the barge-ropes as 
the water moved them, and the sound of a big dog lapping in the 
river underneath him. 

" It is destiny I " he said to himself " For two whole years 
I have avoided her, and fiite^ taking the shape of our phyaloians, 
sends us here ! " 

He leaned over the balcony, and watched the water flow under 
the shadows of the houses and the trees. 

**l8 it Duchesse Jeanne^s ddng?" he thought, with that un- 
reasoning instinct which in some men end women guides their fancy 
to true conclusions. "That is nonsense, though; what can she 
know ? And yet I remember, at that ball, after the Nuit de Mai, 
she seemed to suspect something. She laughed; she told me I 
alone could thaw ioe— — " 

At that moment an Austrian march, stoutly brayed under the 
windows of the Kaiserinn Elizabeth, seemed to his ears to fill the 
night with discord. 

He started to his feet with fanptlenoe and in sufibring, as the 
sounds grated in his ears, and rapidly shut his windows one after 
another, to exclude the sound. 

"When- is Anatole?" he muttered irritably, as he paced the 
dull chambers allotted to him. He had arrived only twenty minutes 
earlier from Line. He had not gi^en his name, and for onoe found 
a spot where he was not known hy sight to all. Instead of his 
servant, Anatole, one of the servants of the hotel tapped at the 
door, and, entering his chamber which he himself had only entered 
A few minutes before, presented hiiu, with many apologies, a printed 
document to sign, it was the schedule and ezor^imi with which 
Ischl, in childlike &ith In the integrity of humanity— or astute 
faith in its snobbery — requires from each of her visitors his declara- 
tion of rank and riches, and fines him that he may support her 
jiffomenades and her trinkhalle according to his social means and 
place. 

He glanced at the paper absently, then took up his pen. Undei 
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tlio head of residence, he wr<''^- J'^n peu p^irtout; under that of rank 
he wrote artibie, aud under that wbicii required the dedaratioii of 
hia liuuie he wrote " Correze/* 

Then he threw down five napoleonB to pay his feee. ** A droU 
documenty" he said, as he pushed it away. "It displays great 
astuteness; it never yet found, I am sure, anybody who sought 
immunity from its tax by declaring himself (Tun rang in/en'eitr, et 
hors de societe, Keaiiy, your tax-paper does credit to the municipal 
knowledge of human natare." 

The waiter smiled and took up the gold. 

" Monsieur gives this f jr the good of the town ? " 

" For the pjood of tlie town or the good of yourself," said Cor- 
reze ; " according a^ altruism or acqui^tiveness prevails in your 
oiganisation.'' 

The waiter, perplexed, bowed and pocketed the money. 

" Wait a moment. Shall I hear this noise every ereniiig? " 

** The noise ? " The waiter was perpl xcd. 

** You call it music, perhaps," said Gorreze. " If I cannot have 
my idndows open without hearing it I must go up into the moun- 
tains." 

" Monsieur will hear it seldom," said the waiter. " It is the 
chapeUe de musique ; it serenades royal personages j but monsieur 
will understand that such do not come every day.'' 

^Itistobehopednotfif they have eani^''ialdOonte. *'Who 
Is it that they are serenading now?" 

" The Princess Zouroff hag BlliTed.* 

" She is not royal.** 

" That is true, monsieur ; but almost. The Prince Zouroff is so 
▼ery rich, so very great** 

"He is not here?" 

*' No, monsieur." 

" What rooms do they give her ? " 

" Those immediately beneath monsieur. If they had not been 
engaged for the princess, monsiear should have had them,** add the 
youth, feeling that this princely artist should he lodged like an 
ambassador. 

** These do very wclli" said CorrSze. " I shall not change them. 
You may go now. Order my dinner for nine o'clock, and send me 
my own man." 

Silence had come again, and the chipelle de musique had gone 
its way after its last burst of that melody which the great singer 
called noise. The stillness was only broken by the sound of a 
hoat passing, and the murmur of voices fircan people sauntering 
underneath. 

Conto thiew himself into a chair that stood in the centre d 

the room. 

*' I have hooestly tried to avoid her." he said to himselt ** It 
iaMel* 
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His old and tried servant, Anatolo, entend, and began to nnpack 

his thin.;s. Corrfize raised his head. 

" Put the guitar out," ho said, "and then go down and see tlio 
cook, and preserve me iium what ills you can ; you know what it 
ii to din« where German ia apoken.* 

Aoafcole took out tlia gnitaMMae and placed it by h!a master, 
then went obediently. 

He opened one of the casements and looked out ; it had become 
almost dark ; the trau(j^uiL pastoral loveliness was calm and dusky ; ' 
^ghta twinkled on the oppodte bank and np amongst tibe woods; 
t£a nearer casementa were bright and ruddy above the stream ; the 
mnrmiir of voices came from nnder the indistinct leafy masses of 
the trees on the csiilanado ; the sound of oars in water made a 
pleasant ripple. It was a little too much like one of the scenes 
of his own theatres to |^eaae him perfectly ; he preferred wilder 
aoenery, more solitary plaoea; at Isohl the gladera and the ice- 
peaks, though really near, seem far away, and are seen but by 
glimpses. Yet it was so quiet, so innocent, so idyllic, it touched 
and soothed him. 

** After aU," he thought, " how much wo lose in that hothouse 
we call the great world." 

There was a balcony to his chamber. lie leaned over it and 
looked ilown into the one beneath ; there the dog, Loris, was lying, 
the starlight shining on his silver-grey hair; beside him on a chair 
there was a bouquet of Alpine roses and a large black fen* 

Corrdoe felt nia pulse beat quicker. 

" Kismet ! " he said to himself, and the dreamy charm of a 
romantic fatalism began to steal on him. Pure accident has the 
ruling of most of our hours, but, in concession to our weakness or 
to our pride, we call it destiny, and wo like to think ita oaprioea are 
commands. 

** Now she shall have a serenade in truth ; a better welcome 
than from the chapdle de musique^^ he said to himself, and with- 
drew into his own room and took the euitar out of its case — a large 
Spanish guitar that he neyer travelled without, considering its 
melody a fiur better aocompanlment ton the voice than any piano 
could ever be. The organ has all the music of the spheres, and the 
violin all the emotions of the human heart; the organ is ])rayer, 
the violin is sorrow. The guitar, though but a light thing, has 
passion in it ; passion and tenderness and all tho caress of love ; 
and, to those who have grown to care for it under southern skii s 
and summer stars, it speaks of love and sighs for it ; it has told its 
tale so often where the iireflies flash amongst the lemon blosfiomi 
and the myrtle. 

He took up hia gnita^ and blew out all the many wax candles 

Ughted in his nonour^and sat down in the darkness of his chamber. 

Then he began to sing ; such song as no bribe could get from 
his lips unless he were in Uie mood to give it. 
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Scarcely Iiad the fint notes of that incomparable ydoe rung out 
clear as a gulden bell upon the silent night, than the people satintor- 
ing on the bridge and before the hotel, paused to listen, and turned 
to one another, wondering and emranced. 

"Who is that?" they cried to one another, and some one 
answered, "They say Gondze came to-night.'* Then they were 
quiet, listening, as in the north, where nightingales are few, people 
listen to them. Then several others from farther down and farther 
up the street joined them, and people came from under the trees, 
and from over the bridge ; and soon a little crowd was gathered 
t&ere, silent, delighted, and latent 

'* It ifl Gorrdas at hia studies," the people said one to another ; 
and his voice, rising in its wonderful diapason clearer and clearer, 
higher and higher, rang over the water, and held all its hearers 
spell-bound. As a boat passed down the river the rowers paused ; 
and as a long raft pushed its slow way through the silver of the 
moonlit ripples, the steersman unbidden, checked it, and remained 
still, lest any sound of rope or of chain should break the charm-. 

The Princess Zouroff, wearily resting in the salon beneath him, 
started as the first notes reached her, and rose to her feet and 
listened, her heart beating fast. 

There was no other such voice in all the world. She knew that 
he was there as well as though she had seen his face. She went to 
the balcony and stepped out into the moonlight where the dog was, 
and the rosea and the fan were on the chair, and leaned afninst tiie 
balustrade — a slender white figure with ermine drawn tSbont her, 
and the moon rays shedding their silver around. 

He was singing the " Salve Dimara." 

She grew very pale, and her fingers grasped the rail of the 
balcony till her rings hurt her akin. 
Yet how happy she was I 

The river ran by, with a sweet song of its own ; the tranquil 
town seemed to sleep ; the pcoj)le gathered below were hushed and 
reverent ; the fresh glad wind that lives iu Alpine forests swept by, 
bringing the scent of the pine-wood with It* 

He sang on, the chords of the guitar filling the pauses of the 
▼oloe with a low dulcet sound, as if some answering echo sighed. 
The perfect melody was poured out as from some wild bird's throat, 
seeming to thrill through the darkness and make it living and 
beautiful like the shadows of a night that vdls the ecstasies of 
Love. She listened with her head bent and her face very pale. 
It was her welcome, and she felt that it was f jr her ; for her alone. 

He sang the " Salve Dimara " of that living master, who, what- 
ever his weakness or his fault, has in his music that echo of human 
passion and of mortal pain, which mor« fiuiltleeB oompoeera, with 
their purer science, have missed. Then scarcely paudng, he sang 
from the music of the "Fidelio" and the "Iphigenia," music 
familiar and beloved with him as any cradle-song to a child; and 
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he let all his heart go out in his voice, that poured itself into the 
silence of the suraraer evening, as though, like the niglningales, he 
sang because his heart would break if he were silcut. Theu, \sx&i oi 
all, he tans his fiivoorite song of Heine : the song of the palm-tree 
and the pine. 

Suddenly, with one deep plaintive chord of the guitar, as if its 
strings were breaking with tiiat last sweet si(:h, his voice ceased; as 
the nightingale's luay cease all at once, wheu, amiust tlie roses, it 
tires of its very plenitude of power. There was the sound of a 
closing casement^ then all was still. 

The people, standing entranced below, were silent a moment or 
two, still in the trance of their wonder and delight ; then, with one 
accord, they shouted his name with such a welcome as they never 
gave but to their own Kaiser. The Kdser was great, but even he 
could not command that voice at will ; and they had had the 
sweetness and the splendour of it all to themselves here, by the 
quiet Traun water, as if it were a bird's song and no more. 

They cheered him so loudly, and so loudly called on his name, 
that he could do no lees than advance on his balcony, and thank 
them in their own tongue. Then he bade them good-nighty and 
once more closed his window. 

Below, Vere stood quite still, leaning back in the low chair with 
her fan spread between her face and the upraised eves of the 
people. She felt tears fidl slowly down her cheeks. Yet she was 
almost happy. 

The fresh forest wind, rising and blowing the green moonlit 
water into rippling silver, seemeu to echo around her the song of 
Heine ; the song of the palm-tree and the pine. 

The gay brus(|ue tones of Jeanne do Sonnaz roused her almost 
roughly ; the duchess came out on to the balcony, muffled in a 
cloak of golden feathers. 

"Ma <Mre, how charming I Of course you reoiqpDised the 
voice? and, to make sure, I sent the servants to ask. Now we 
shall never be dull. No one is dull where CorrSzo can be seen. It 
is too charming ! And how divinely he sang. I suppose he was 
only studying ; though he must know all those things by heart. 
Perhaps he has heard we are underneath him." 

She spoke in apparent ignorance and surprise, heedlessly and 
gaily, but her quick eyes read a look that came into Vere's, and 
for which she was searching. When she had suggested Ischl in 
August to Zouroif for his wife, she had known from Vienna that 
CkNnmse was to pass throngh there. 

**! do believe it is as I thought,** said Jeanne de Sonnaz to 
herself. "Is it possible that le bon diahle has found the jw^fle 
entree after all ? It would be diverting — and why not ? ** 

When all Ischl awoke the next morning, the day was brilliant; 
the green river sparkled; coffee-cups tinkled en all the balconies ; 
the washing bai^fes were ftill of white linen, and of women who 

Q 
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laagbcd £13 they worked; ladies, old and young, were borae down 
the walk in their chairs : the little red and white ferrv-boat trailed 
alon<:» its rope, leaving a track of sunshine; dogs swam; children 
ran about; pretty women, with high heels and high canes, saun- 
tered under the trees ; green and grey huntamen went by, going 
towards the hills to slay izard and roelDuck. It was all sylTan, 
tniBquil, picturesque, Wattean-like. That there could be any- 
where a world full of revolution, speculation, poverty, Bocialism, 
haste and noise, seemed impossible. 

At Ischl life may be still a voyage d Cfythire; bat not In the 
reckless and frivolous fashion of o&er places. All renudns calm, 
placid, and touched with the graceful decorum of another time 
than ours. The bright Viennese are gay indeed, as any butterflies 
can be ; but still Ischl is Ischl, and not Trouville, not Monaco, 
not Bianitb It is aristocratic, Austrian, and tranquil ; and still 
belongs to an age in whidk Nihilism and the eleotrio light were 
unknown. 

•* A place to doze and dream in, and how good that is 1 " thought 
Corr^ze, as ho stooil out on his balcony an hour after sunrise. 
"What will the world be like when there are no such places? 
Horrible! but I sliall be out of it; that is a supreme comfort." 

Yet, as he tho;!p;ht, so he did not realise that he would ever 
cease to be in the world — who does ? Life was still young in him, 
was prodigal to him of good gifts, of enmity he only knew so much 
as made his triumph finer, and of love he had more than enough. 
His life was full — at times laborious — but always poetical and 
always victorious. He could not realise that the day of darkness 
would ever come for him, when neither woman nor man would 
delight him, when no roses would have fragrance for him, and no 
song any spell to rouse him. Genius giyes immortality in another 
way than in the vulgar one of being praised by others after death ; 
it gives elasticity, unwearied sympathy, and that sense of some 
essence stronger than death, of some spirit higher than the tomb, 
which nothing can destroy. It Is in tnis sense that genius walks 
with the immortals. 

Corr^ze leaned over his balcony, and watched the emerald-hued 
Traun flow by, and the sun's rays touch the woods behind the 
water-mill upon the left. His life was of the world and in it, but 
the mountaineei's love of nature remidned with him. But it was 
not of the woods or the waters, or even of the pretty women who 
went by in their chairs to the Trinkhalle, that he was thinking 
now. He was looking at the empty chair in the balcony under- 
neath, and the fan that bad lain there all night. 

As he bent down and kx^ed, a knot of edelweiss was flung 
upward, and fell at his feet, and a voice that he knew cried out to 
bim, " Good morning, OorrSze I You serenaded na divinely last 
night. Come and breakfast with us at ten o'clock. We live by 
oock-crow here." 
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The voice was the voice of Jeanne Jo Sonnaz, who came out on 
to the balcony that he liad been tf«lil was Vere's. Astonished, and 
not pleased, he returned some graceful compliment, and wondered 
how it was thai she was thera. 

The ducbesse looked up at him and langhed ; her ugly fjetoe 
looked prettier than many pretty women's. She was in a loose 
white gown that was all torrents and cascades of lace ; she had a 
real moss-rose over her righl ear, and at her bosom ; she had little 
Chinese slippers on, all over pearls, with filagree hutterflies that 
trembled above her toes. 

" I cannot see you without craning my neck," she cried to him. 
" You will come to breaklast. You will meet Vera Zouroff. You 
know her. Doctors say she is ill. I cannot see it. There was 
only one Ug salon fi»e, so she and I have shared it. A pretty 
place. Were you here before? A little too like your own 
dieor de scene f Well, perhaps, a valley with a river and chalets 
always has that look — Ems has it. 1 think it is terribly dull. I 
am glad you are here. Come to us at ten. We are all alone. 
I shali expect yon to amuse ua^" 

Oorr^ze said some pretty nothings with that grace which 
channed all women ; they talked a little of people they knew, 
laughed a little, and were very agreeable. Then the ducbesse 
went within, and Correze went for a stroll towards the Hettenbach 
mill. 

"Now I shall see what there is between them,** she sud to 
herself ; and he said to himself^ " How oan that brute let her be 
with Jeanne de bounaz?'* 

Yere» tired, and having had sweet strange disturbed dreams, had 
slept later than her wont, then had gone out to the bath and the 
draught prescribed to her ; she thou^t they were nseless; she felt 

well. 

iSome one dressed in white linen passed her, and bowed low : it 
was Corr&se. There was a child selling monntain flowers; she 
bought them and carried them on her knee; the polite crowd looked 
after her chair and \vhi.s])cred her name. 

The band was playing under the trees; she did not hear it; she 
heard only tlie song of Heine. 

When she returned there was almost a colour in her cheeks ; 
she had a gown of white wool stuff and a silver girdle of old 
German work that had a silver missal hung on it. 

" You look like Nillson's Marguerite 1" said Jeanne de Sonnaz ; 
" only you are too lovely and too haughty for that, my dear. By 
the way, I have secured Fbust. He will come to hieakfest" 

" M. de Correze ? " said Yere with the colour leaving her fiuie. 
" Why ? why ?— why did you ask him ? " 

" I asked him because it pleased me, because he is charming, 
because he serenaded us exquisitely ; there are a hundred ' be* 
causes.' Ton need not he alarmed, my love ; Oonteo foes avwy^ 
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wLcre. lie is a gentleman, (hough he is a singer. We always 
treat him so.** 

Vere sin^ nothing ; she was angered witii herself that she had 
seemed to flight him, and she was uncertain how to reply aught 

The sharp eyes of the Duohesse Jeanne watched her, tuid, as 
worldty-wise eyes are apt to do^ saw Teiy much that did not exist 

to be seen. 



The senrants annminoed Corrdze. 
Vera was not oonsciuus of the trouble, the gladness, the vague 
approhonsion, and as vafj;ue hope, that her face expressed ; and 
which Jeanne de Sonnaz construed according to her own light, and 
CorrSze according to his. 

What will that diahlesM think?* he said angrily to himself. 
•*A hundred thousand things that are not, and never will be true!" 

For his own part, the world had taught him. very well how to 
conceal his feelings when he chose, and, in his caressing grace, that 
was much the same to all women, he had an impenetrable mask* 
But Vere had none. Vere was transparent as only a perfectly 
innocent creature ever is; and the merciless eyes of Jeanne de 
Sonnaz were on tlu-m. 

"You know the Princess Zouroff, I think?" said the latter 
negligently. " Was it Vwa, or was it myself, that you serenaded 
so beautifully. An indisoreet question; but you know I am 
always intiiscreet." 

" Madame," said Correze whilst he bowed before Vere, and then 
turned to answer his tormentor, " truth is always costly, but it is 
always best. At the risk of your displeasure I must confess that 
I sang on no other sentiment than perfect exasperation with the 
chaj'tUe de musique. That I serenaded yourself and Princess 
ZouroU was an accidental honour that 1 scarcely deserved to enjoy 

^ What a pretty fidsehood, and how nicely turned," thought 
Madame de Sonnaz, as she pursued persistently; " Then Vera was 
right ; she said you did not know we were here, Nevertheless, 
you and she are old friends, I think, surely ?" 

Corrdze bad taken his seat between them ; he was close to the 
duohesse ; there was a little distance between him and Vere, whoee 
eyes were always on the flowers that employed her fingers. 

**I knew Madame la Princesse a little, very little, when she 
was a child," he said with a smile. " Neither acquuiutances nor 
court presentations before marriage count after it, I iear. Princess 
Yera at that time had a sailor hat and no shoee— you see it is a 
Tery long time ago." 

Vere looked up a moment and smiled. Then the smile died 
away into a great sadness. It was long ago, indeed, so long that 
it seemed to her as though a whole lifetinie serered her, the wife 
of Sergius Zouroff, from the happy diild that had taken the rose' 
from the hand of Oondae. 
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" No shoes I This Ib interesting. I suppose they were dredging, 
and she had lost herself. Tell me all about it," said the high Toloft 
of Duchess Jeanne; and Oonte tdd her in his own airy grscefiil 

fiuhion, and made her laugih. 

" If I did not tell her something, God knows what she would 
conjecture," ao said to himself; and then he sat down to the 
break fast- table beside the open windows, and made himself charm- 
ing in a eay and witty way that made the duchess think to 
herself: **§he is in love, but he is not." 

Vere sat almost silent. She conld not imitate his insouciance^ 
his gaiety, his abandonment to the immediate ^hour, the skill 
with which he made apparent frankness serye as entire conceal- 
ment* 

She sat in a sort of trance, only hearing the rich sweet cadence 
of the voice whose mere laughter was music« and whose mere 

murmur was a caress. 

The sunshine and the green water glancing through the spaces 
of the hlinds, the pretty quaint figures moving up and down undoj 
the trees on the opposite bank; £e scent of the mountain straw* 
berries and the Alpine flowers ; the fragrance of the pine-woods 
filling the air; the voice of Correze, melodious even in its laughter, 
crossed by the clear harsh imperious tones of Jeanne de Sonnaz ; 
all seemed to Yero like the scenes and the sounds of a dream, all . 
blent t<^ether in|o a sweet confusion of sunshine and shade ; of 
diver speech and golden silence. 

She had longed to meet him ; she had dreaded to meet him. 
Month after month her heart had yearned and her courage had 
quailed ; his eyes had said so much, and his lips had Mdd nothing. 
They had been strangers so long, and now, all in a moment, he 
was sitting at her table in familiar intinuu^^ he who had sung tiie 
JPriere of Sully Prudliomme. 

Her eyes shone with unaccustomed light ; her serious lips had 
a smile trembling on than; the coldness and the stillness which 
were not natural to her years, gradually changed and melted, as 
the snow before the sunbeams of summer ; yet she lelt restless 
and apprehensive. She wondered what he thought of her; if he 
condemned hor in haste, as one amongst the many bought by a 
brilliant and loveless marriage ; if he helieyed that the moth had 
forgotten the star and droppeii to mere earthly fire? 

She could not tell. 

Corr^e was not the Saint Eaphael who had given her the 
rose ; he was the Oorr^ ot Paris, witty, brilliant, careless, wofldly<« 
wise, bent on amusing and disarming the Duchesse de Sonnaz. 

Vere, who knew nothing of his motive, or of her peril, felt a 
chill of faint, intangible disappointment. She herself had no 
duality of nature; she had nothing of the flexible, changeful, 
many-sided temper of the artist ; she was always Vere, whether 
she pleased or displeased* whether she wwe happy cc unhapfy ; 
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whether sho were with kin^ or peasant ehe was always what pIig 
bad been bom ; always Vcrc llcrberty never Yeia Zouroffi though 
church and law had called her so. 

"P'le is like a pearl," thought CSonte, w»tcUng her ; she has 
nothing of the opal or the diamntid ; ehe does not depend on light ; 
she never chan<:es or borrows colour ; she is like a pearl $ nothing 
alters the pearl — till you throw it iuto the acid."^ 

Meanwhile, as he thought so, hu was making Jeanne de Sonnaz 
shed tears of inextinguishahle laughter at stories of his friends of 
the Com^e Fran9ai8; fiw In common with all great l i lies, her 
appetite was insatiable for anecdotes of the women whom she 
would not liave visited, yet whom she copied, studied, and, though 



**Le diabU est entre" thought the Duohesse Jeanne, raffling 

the moss-rose amidst her lace, amused. 

" Le diahle 7i'entrer a jamais" thought Cori^se, who guessed very 
nearly what she was thinking. 

Yero was almost always nleni Eyery now and then she found 
his soft, pensive eyes looking at her, and then she looked away, 
and her face grew warm. 

What did he think of her? sho was asking: hcrKclf uneasily; 
he, who had bidden her keep herself unsixjtled from the world ; he 
who had sent her the parable of the moth and the star, he, who filled 
her thoughts and absorbed her life moie absolutely than she had 
any idea of, had said nothing to her since the day he had bade her 
farewell at Trouville. 

CSorr^ answered her in the same strain; and Yere listened, 
tryfaig to detect in this gay and amiably cynical man of the world 
the saviour of Martin, the artist of the lyric drama, the hero 
of all her innocent memories and dreams. He was more kindred 
to her ideal when he grew n;iore in earnest, and sjwke of himself 
and his own art in answer to Jeanne de Sonnaz, who reproached 
him with apathy to the claims of Berlios. 

" No 1 ** he said with some warmth ; " I refuse to recognize the 
divinity of noise; I utterly deny the majesty of monster choruses; 
clamour and clangour are the death-knell of music, as drapery and 
so-called realism (which means, if it mean auglit, Uiat the dress is 
more real than the form underneath it 1) are the destraction of 
Bciilpture. It is very siranj^e. Every day art in every (^thrr wny 
hecoMics more natural and music more arlihcial. Every day 1 wake 
up expecting to hear myself demgre and denounced as old-fashioned, 
Moause 1 sing as my nature as well as my tndning teaches me to 
do* . It is very odd ; there is such a cry for naturalism in other 
arts — we have Millet instead of Ciando ; we have Zola instead of 
Georges Sand; we have Dumas fih instead of Corneille; we have 
Herein instead of Canova ; but in music we have precisely the 
reverse, sad we have the e!(*phantine creations, the elaborate and 
pompoui oombuiAtions of Bainuthy and the Tone school, instead of 
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the old Bweot strains of melody that went stfdglit end clear to the 

car and tho heart of man. Sometimes my enemies write in their 
journals that 1 sing as if I were a Tuscan peasant strollinf;; through 
hid corn — how proud they make me I But tlioy do not mean to do 
■0. I will not twist and emphasise. I trust to melody. I was 
taught music in its own country, and I will not sin against the 
canons of the Italian5?. They are right. lUietoric is one thing, and 
song is aTir;tlicr. Why confuse the two? Simplicity is the soul of 
great music ; as it is the mark of great passion. Ornament is out 
of place in melody which npreeents single emotions at their height^ 
be they joy, or fear, or hate, or love^ or aham% cr yengeance, or 
whatsoever they will. Music is not a science any more than poetry 
is. It is a sublime instinct, like genius of all kinds. I sing as 
naturally as other men speak ; let me remidn natural— ** 

**Bat yon are too strong Ibr it to matter what they say 1* 

Gorrdze shrugged his shoulders. 

** I am indifferent. Indifference is always stronrrth. Just now 
1 do as I like, to be sure, and yet I have the world with me. But 
that is only because I am the fashion. There is so much more of 
feshion than of fiune in our generation. Fame was a grand thing, 
serious and solemn ; the people gave it— such peo])le as ran hefore 
Correggio's Madonna, as before a heaven-descended thing, and made 
Catherine of Sienna a living possibility in their midst. It was t. 
grand guerdon, given in grand times. It is too serious and too 
stem & us ; we have only fissliion ; a light thing that yon crown 
one day and depose the next ; a marsh light bom of bad gases that 
dances up to one one moment, and dances away the next. Well, 
we have what we are worth ; so much is certain.** 

" Do you think we always haye the fote we merit ?" said Yere 
in a low tone. 

Corroze looked up, and she thought his soft eyes grew Steni* 

** I have usually thought so, Frincess; — ^yes." 
It is a cruel doctrine." 

'Andafidseoie? Well—perhaps. Bo many ride-winds blow ; 
BO many diseases are in the air; so many wandering insects, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, sting the plant and canker it — that is 
what you mean ? To be sure. When the aphis eats the rose it is 
no fault of the rose." 

Zouroflf is the aphis, I suppose," thought Jeanne de Sonnaz as 
she looked at Yere. " Do not speak in parables, Corrdze. It is 
detestable. A metaphor always halts somewhere, like an American 
pa|)er I read last week, which said, * Memphis is sitting in the ashes 
of woe and desolation, and our stock of groceries is running low I * 
8o Yera complains of fiite and you of £eime ?— what ingratitude 1 ** 

"Fame, dnchessel" cried CorrSze. "Pray do not use such a 
gros mot to me. Michael Angelo has fame, and Cromwell, and 
Monsieur Edison, but a sinirer ! — we are the most ephemeral of all 
ephemeridas. We are at best only a sound — -just a sound 1 When 
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wo liave pa!?8ed away into ' the immemorial silences * there ia 
notliing lett uf us, no more than of the wind that blew through 

"Monsieur Ediflon will tell you that Coiydo&'s pipe will be 
beard a thousand years hence through the skill of acience." 

"What lu>rror!" said CorrSze, "1 think I never should have 
courage t<j Hnig another note if I believed that I should echo through 
all the ages in that way." 

" And yet you say that you want fiune." 

'* I think 1 never said that, madame. I said fame is not a gift 
of our times ; and if it were, a singer would have no title to it." 

** You have something very like it at all events. When half a 
dty drags yotir earriage lik« a ehaiiot of victory— " 

"Caprice, madame; pore caprice," sud CSondie. "I haye 
happened for tiic moment to please them." 

*' And what do Caesars, and Najwleons, and other rulers do ? — 
hap^xiu lor the moment to frighten them. Yours is the prettier 
part to play." 

*• A sugar-stick is prettier than a ramrod, but— :"' 

" You do not deserve the Kaiserinn's strawberries," said Jeanne 
de Soniia/-, tumbling the big berries nevertheless on to his plate. 

1 never deserved anything, but 1 have had much," said 
Corrtoe. Eyen Madamn de Sonnaz^ whUe she scolds, nniles on 
me — like Fortune." 

" Madame Vera neither smiles nor scolds," said the duchess. 
" Perhaps she thinks Fortune and I have spoiled you." 

" Terhaps she thinks me beneath both favour and scorn." 

Yere broke biscuits for Loris, and seemed not to haye heard. 
She felt herself colour ; for, though she was a great lady, she was 
still very young. She could not follow his carelessness, easy banter, 
and its airy negligence hurt her. If he had sent her the jewelled 
mctai>hor uf the muth and the star, how could he be altogether 
indifferent to her fate? She had felt that the song of Ueioe had 
been sung for her ; yet now she began to doubt whether the 
meaning that she had given to it had not been her own delusion ; 
whether the eloqueiice he had thrown into the Gernian words had 
not been the mere counterfeit emotion of an artist, the emotion of 
his Qennaro,of his E<igardo, of his Borneo. It is the doubt with 
which every artist is wronged by those for whom he feels the most. 
Yere, as she doubted, felt wounded and disillusioned. 

Breakfast ended, the duchesse made him sit out on the balcony 
under the awning; she made him smoke her ci^ettes ; she made 
him tell her mors anecdotes of that artist life which she was con- 
vinced must be one long holiday, one untiring carnival. Clorrdze 
obeyed, and kept her amused. Vere sat within the window making 
lace, never caring to have her fingers quite idle. 

Her heart had sunk ; the sliimnff riyer and the bright sunshine 
bad grown dull ; the old heavy burden of hopelessness and apath) 
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had fallen on her again. She did not find her Saint Raphael, and 
■he listened with pain as his laugh mingled with the shrill gay 
tones of the daobesaei Eveiy one leemed ftUe to be happy, or ai 
least light-heirtedy except henelf ; It mint be aome fiiuit in her, 

she thought. 

Correze, even as his eyes seemed to glance out to the green 
river, or to fasten admiringly on the fomUit and moss-roses of his 
oompenion, in reality never oeased to see that figure which eat ao 
still inside the window ; with its white gown, its silver ^rdle^ its 
proud bent head, its slender hands weaving the thread lace. 

" My pearl, that they set in a hog's drinking trough 1 " he 
thought bitterly. ** Alas, no ! not mine 1 never nine I If only 
she were at peace it would not matter, but she is not ; she never 
will be ; they cannot kill her soul in her, though they try hard." 

"But do they ever really pay Felix for their dresses," the 
duchesse was crying; "or do they not think, like Sheridan, that 
to pay any debt b a waste of good money ?** 

At'tiiat moment some Austrians of the Court were amunmced— ■ 
handsome young chamberlains and aides-de-c.imp — who came tO 
pay their homage to the Princess Zouroff and her iVieiKl. 

After a little while the duchesse monopoii;»ed them, as she had 
a talent Ibr monopolising moat things and most people; and 
Corrdze, as ho took nia leave^ lirand himself for one moment alone 
before Vere's chair. 

The duchesse and the Austrians were all out on the balcony, 
laughing rather noisily, and planning ridinp parties, dining parties, 
hwitine, boating, and all other means of diversion that the rimpli- 
city of Ischl afforded. 

Corrdae hesitated a moment^ then touched the laoe*work on her 
cushion. 

Work for fairies. Princess," he said, as his fingers caressed the 
cobweb of thread. 

** Very useless, I am afraid— as nselesa as the poor fiJriea are 

nowadays," she answered, without looking up from it. 

^ Useless? Surely not? Is not lace one of the industries of 
the world ? *» 

<*Kota8lmakeit,Ithink. It is better than ritthig with idle 
hands* that is alL When I have made a few metres, then I give 
them to any poor girl I meet ; she could make better herself^ but 
she is generally good-natured enough to be pleased " 

Her voice trembled a little as she spoke. The artist had made 
80 much of her mental and spiritoal life all tiirough the past 
months, that it almost hurt her to have the man before her ; to her 
he was th.^ lover, the poet, the king, the soldier, the prophet, the 
cavalier of the ideal worlds in which he had become familiar to her. 
It was an effort to speak tranquilly and indifferently to him as to 
any other drawing-room idler. 

''It would not reqiuire mucih good-natoxe to be grateful for any- 
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thing you gave/' said Corr^ze with a Rmile. " I am rather leArnod 
In lace. 1 knew old women in Venice who even showed me the 
old forgotten poini ilUAim, Hay I show it to yon ? It ia almost 
a lost art." 

His fingors, slender and agile, like the finccrs of all artifltfl, took 
up the threads and moved them in and out with skill. 

It is not man's work," he said, with a little low laugh ; '* Init 
then yoa know I am an artist" 

" You say that as Courcy used to say *Je suis ni roi ni prince* ** 

" Perhaps 1 No doubt les rots ct les princes laughed at Courcy." 

*' I do not think they did, Courcy's pride always seemed to me 
■0 far above laughter." 

'* You do not look at my point iialim, madame/* aaid Oor^. 

Instead of lookii^ down at bis fingers with the threads on them 
she looked up and met his eyes. The blood flew into her fair face ; 
she felt confused and bewildered; the frankness of ber nature 
moved ber lips. 

''I bavo wanted to tell 3rou alwa3rB,'' sbe said burriedly; "to 

thank you— you sent me that necklace d (be moth and the star?" 

Corr^ze bowed his head over the lace. 

** You forgive my temerity ? " he murmured. 

"What was there to forgive? It was beautiful, and — and — 
understood. But it was not my fault that I sank." 

Then she stopped suddenly; she remembered how much her words 
implied ; she remembered all that they admitted of her marriage. 

Correze gazed on her in silence. It had been a mystery to him 
always, a mystery of perplexity and pain, that Ibe innocent, reso- 
lute, proud nature which he had discerned in Yere Herbwt sbould 
have bent so easily and so rapidly under the teaching of her mother 
to the tempting of the world. Again and again he had said to 
himself that that child had surely had a martyr's spirit and a 
beioine's ooorage in ber ; yet bad she suoeumbea to tbe first boor 
of pressure, tbe first whisper of ambition, like tbe weakest and 
vainest creature ever bom of woman. He had never understood, 
despite all his knowledge of Lady Dorothy, the sudden and un- 
resisted sacrifice of her daughter. Her words now startled and 
bewildered him; and showed him a deeper deep than any of which 
he had dreamed. 

More versed in the world's suspicions than she, he saw the keen 
fflittering eyes of the Duchess Jeanne studying them from the 
Daloony, as she laughed and chattered with her chamberlains and 
■dldierB. He released the threads of the koe, and replaced the 
pillow, and bowed very low. 

"You do me too much honour, Princess," he murmured, too 
gently for them to reach the keen ears of the brilliant spy of the 
oaloony, '* To aooept my allegory was oondesoension ; to interpret 
it was sympathy; to IbrgiTe it ii meicy. For all three I thank 
you. Allow mo " 
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He bowed ofer her hand, which he scarcely touched, bowed 
aipin to Madame do Sonnaz, and then left the chamber. 

Yere took up her lace-work^ aixd b^au afresh to entangle the 
threads. 

Her heart was heavy. 

She thought that ho condemned her; he leeined to her cold and 
ohanged. 

" How that stupid lace absorbs you, Vera 1 " cried Jeanne de 
Sonnas. " The EmpreBS has sent to ns to ride with her at four, 
and there is a little tauttiit in the evening up there. You cannot 
reftiae.** 



GHAFTEB XIX. 

The next morning Correze, breakfasting at noon in the bay window 
of the bright Speisesaal that looks on the three-cornered Platz, and 
the trees on the esplanade, said to MmseH ''^ ought to go away.** 
But he did not resolve to go. 

The night before he also had been summoned to the Schloss. 
He was famous for his captiousness to sovereigns, Init he had been 
to this summons obedient, and had been welcuiued by all, from 
their majesties to the big dog ; and had taken his guitar, and sung, 
as he lai^ to please himself, and had been in bis most brilliant and 
his most bewitching mood. In tnitli their majesties, charniing 
and gracious and sympathetic thuuLi;h they were, had Ivecn of little 
account to him ; what he had thouj^ht about, what he had sung to, 
was a tall slender form clothed in white, witii waterlilles about her 
widst and throat, as though she were Undine. He approached her 
little ; he looked at her always. The knowledge that she was 
there gave him inspiration; when he sang he surpassed himself; 
when he went away and strolled on foot down through the pine 
gladee into the little town, he sang half aloud still ; and an old 
forester, going to bis work in the grey dawn, told his wife that he 
had heard a A^oB, with % Toloe like a nightingale, down in the heart 
of the woods. 

He remained always a mountaineer at heart. The grey still- 
ness and mist of the daybreak, the familiar smell of the pine- 
boughs, the innoGOit forest creatures that ran or flew before his 

feet, tho gleam of snow on the peaks in the distance, the very moss 
at his Icet bright with dew, all were delightful to him, and brought 
his boyhood back to him. 

Yet his heart was heary because he had seen the woman he 
could have loved ; indeed, could no longer deny to himself that he 
did love her, and yet knew very well that she was as utterly lost to 
him as though she had been a wraith of the mountain snow that 
would vanish at touch of the sunrise. 
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All things were well with him, and fortune spoiled him, as he 
had said. 

As he sat at breakfast in the wide sunny window, and opened 
his "Figaro," he read of the affection of Paris for him, the regret 
of a world which has, like a beautiful woman, so many to teach it 
forgetfulness, that any remembrance in absence is unusual homaget 
A coitftier brought him from the court a siWer casket of old nidlo 
work inlaid with precious stoues, and having a miniature by Peni- 
caudius in the lid, and, what he cared for more, a bidding from the 
Kaiser to hunt chamois amono;st the ice-peaks of the Dachstein at 
daybreak on the morrow. The post arriving brought him little 
scented letters which told Um, in language more or less welcome, . 
that the universal regret of the many was shared in deeper and 
tenderer sentiment by the few; and some of these could not fail to 
charm his vanity, if they failed to touch his heart. Yet he had 
not much vanity, and he was used to all these favours of peoples, 
of soverdgns, of beauties. They rained on him as rose-leaTea rain 
on grass in midsummer ; and it was the height of summer wiih 
him, and none of his rose-leaves were faded. Still 

** I ought to go," ho thought, and that thought absorbed him. 
He discerned the influence his presence had on Vero. He knew 
too well his power on women to mistake Its exerdse. He saw 
what she had not seen herself ; he had long endeavoured to avoid 
her ; he had long feared for them both, the moment when the 
accidents of society should bring them in contact. No vanity and 
no selfishness moved him; hut an infinite compassion stirred in 
him, and an infinite sorrow. 

" If I let myself love her, my life will be ruined. She will 
never be as others have been. There will be nothing between us 
ever except an immense regret." So he thought as ho sat looking 
out on the sunshine that played on the silver and gold of the 
emperor's casket. 

At that moment they brought Inm from Madame de Sonnae a 
note bidding him dine with her that night. Corr^ze penned in 
reply a graceful excuse, pleading that he was to set out for the 
Dachstein at nightfidL ** Who shall say that we need Nihilism," 
he wrote in conclusion^ "when a public singer scales ice-peaks witii 
a Kaiser?" 

His answer despatched, ho lit another cigar, and watched the 
Traun water gleam under the old grey arches of the bridge. 

" So she thinks I shall help her to her vengeance on Sergius 
Zourofif," he thought " Vous etes mal tomh^, duchesse ! " 

August noontide is cool enough in the duchy of Salzburg ; he 
did not feel in the mood for the chatter of the casino and the 
humours of the Trinkhalle ; for the pretty women in their swingii^ 
chairs, and whist and ioarU in the river balooniea; there were naif 
a hundred people here who in another half hour would sdze on him 
hejond escape, as they trooped hack from their morning exercise 
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and Imtlis. He lietliotight himself of an offer of horses made him 
by a Grand Duke staying there, sent a line to the Duke's equerry, 
and, before Lis acquaintances had returned fron\ the Trinkhalle, 
was ridini4 slowly uut on a handsome llungarian mare, taking his 
road by chance, as he paced out of the little town, lollowiug the 
ways of the Traun as it flowed along towards Styria, with the 
wood-dothed hills rising to right and left. 

There U a noble road that runs through the Weissbach Thai to 
the lake of Attersee. It is sixteen miles or more of forest roadway. 
The woods are grand, the trees are giants, moss-grown with age, 
and set in a wilderness of ferns and flowers ; the Weishach rushes 
through them white with perpetual foam; the great hills are half 
light, half gloom beyond the branches, and there is the grey of 

i glaciers, the aerial blue of crevasses, for ever shining behind the 
orest foliage, where the clouds lie on the mountains, where summer 
lightnings flash and summer rains drift like mist. The place is fidl 
of birds, and all wild woodland creatures; there is scarcely a habi- 
tation from one end of the road to the other. Where any wood has 
been cleared, there are tracks of lilac heather, and of broom ; here 
and there is a cross telling of some sudden death from flood, or frost, 
or woodman's misadventure ; under the hroad drooping branches ot 
the Siberian pines, countless little streams rise and bubble thiough 
the grasses; and at the end of it all there is the blue bright lake, 
blue as a mouse-ear, bright as a child's eyes \ the largest lake in all 
Austria ; the Attersoe. 

War-worn Europe has little left that is more beautiful than that 
grand tranquil solitary Ibfest-iideb with that aaure water for its goal 

and crown. 

The Attersee is very lovely, blue as the Mediterranean; 
radiantly, wonderfully blue; sweeping away into the distance to 
the Schatlberg range, with white-sailed boats upon it, and here and 
there, alas ! the trail of a steamer as the irassels go to and bom 
TJnterach and Steinbach and Nussdorff. 

At Weissbach the meadows go close down to the water, meadows 
of that rich long flower-filled grass that is the elory of Austria and 
grows all about the little white stone quays ; uie boats come up to 
the edge of the meadows, and the rowers, or those who fail in them, 
land in that knee-deep grass, under the shade of beech trees. 
There is a little summer inn on the shore, with balconies and hang- 
ing creepers ; it is modest and does not greatly hurt the scene ; tha 
hills rise sheer and bold above it. A little higher yet are the 
mountains of the Hochlaken and Hoellen ranges, where you can 
shoot, if you will, the golden eagle and the vulture. 

Oorrize, beguiled by the beauty of the road, followed it leisurely, 
till it led him to the Attersee in some two houn^ time. There he 
dismounted and strolled about. It was not very often that he had 
leisure for long quiet hours in the open air, but he always enjoyed 
them ; he felt angry with himself that in this pure atmosphere, in 
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this serene loveliness, he remdned dissatisfied and ill 9k aape— 

because ho was alone. 

Do what he would he could not forget the grand troubled eyes 
of Vere, and the accent of her voice when she had said, It was 
not my fault that I sank ! " 

" Nothing could ever be her fault," he tlioui^ht, " yet what could 
tiiey do to her so quickly ? What force could her mother use ? " 

He left the mare in the inn stable fur rest, and wandered up 
into the higher slopes of the hills, leaving the lake with Ita boats 
that came and went, its meadows, dotted with human butterflies, 
its little landing-place with flags flying. "The forest-road is 
grander," he said, and told his groom to lead the horse back after 
Bim when it was rested; he meant to return to Ischl oh foot. 
Fifteen miles of woodland on a summer afternoon is more obarming 
out of saddle than in it. 

" With a horse one must go so terribly straight," he thought to 
himself; " it is the by-paths that are the charm of the forest; the 
turning to left or to right at one's whim ; the resting by the way, 
the losing oneself even, and the ohanee of pasdng the ni^ht under 
the stars; the ]>leasure of being young again at our oldeecrfs dtits- 
toniere. All that is inevitably lost when one rides." 

So he turned his back on the blue Attersce, and walked home 
along the dale, that seemed a path of green and gold as the sun- 
beams of aftomoon shone through the trees. 

There is a part that is mere moorland, whoe the pines have 
been felled and the heather grows alone ; the sandy road track runs 
between the lilac plumes, lying ojien to the light for a little while 
before^ it plunges again into the deep sweet shadows of the forest 

E'\ On the Greet of that more open part he saw two human 
and a dog ; they were dark and colourless against the bri^t 
)on light, yet, in an instant, he recognised them— >they were 
the figures of Vere and of a Russian servant. 

In a few moments he could overtake them, for they moved 
slowly. He hedtated— doubted— «ud to himself that he would do 
best to turn back agidn whilst he was still unseen. At that 
moment Vero paused, looked behind her to see the sun going 
towards its setting above the mountains, and saw ahso himseUL 
He hesitated no more, but approached her. 
He saw that delicate colour, that was like the hue of the wild 
rose ho had once given her, come into her face ; but she gave him 
her hand simply and cordially, and he bowed over it with hia head 
uncovered, 

"You have been to the lake. Princess? So have I ; but the 
forest is better. The Attecaee has too many people by i^ and I 

saw a funnel in the distance— all illusion was destroyed." 

" The steamers make the tour of it, unhappily. But this forest 
road is jperfect. I send my ponies on to wait for me by the 
Choryns*^ dauoe ind you ? " 
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"I have left my horse, or ratber Duke Ludwig^e hanc, t Mlow 
me." She is a young mare, and needs one's attention, which spoils 
the pleasures of the wood. What a grand country it is 1 If it did 
not rain so often it would bo Arcadia. Are you strong enough to 
walk 80 far, madame ? ** 

The "madame** hurtfliim to say, and hurt her to hear. She 
answered, a little hurriedly, that she liked walking — it never hurt 
her — in Paris she could walk so little, that tired her far more. And 
Gorr^ze, unasked hut unrepulsed, strolled on beside her \ the grim 
white-hearded servant behind them. 

She was dressed with perfect simplicity in something crcain- 
hucd and soft, but he thought that she looked lovelier than she had 
done ev^n in her jewels and her ndnuphars at night. 

0 giom^ prknanmra deUa fAa I " he thought. " Even a 
tyrant like the Muaoonte oamiot altogether apoil its glories.** 

They had come now into the fragrant gloom of the forest, where 
the trees stood thick as bowmen in a fiu'lit in olden days, and 
the mountains rose behind them stem and blue like tempest-cloudsj 
while the silence was full of the fresh sound of rushing waters. 

Loris was darting hither and thither, chasing haras, scenting 
foxes, starting birds of all species, but never goii^ very far afield 
from his mistress. 

They walked on almost in silence — the woodland had that 
beauty amidst which idle speech seems s sort of profimation— ftnd 
Corr^ze was musing — 

" Shall I tell her the truth, and frighten her and disgust her, 
and never see her fiice again, except across the gas-glare of the 
Grand Op^ra? Or shall I keep silence, and try and deserve her 
trust, and try and he some riiielii between her and the world they 
have cast her into ; and become in time, perhaps, of some aid and 
aervice to her ? One way is selfish and easy ; the other ** 

He knew himself, and knew women, too well to be blind to any 
of the dangers that woali be&U both in the latter course ; but an 
infinite compassion was in him for this young and beautiful 
woman ; a deep tenderness was in him for her — mournful and wist- 
ful—quelling passion. He for ever reproached himself that he 
had not followed his impulse, and cast prudence to the winds, and 
ftayed by the gray northern sea and saTed her, whilst yet there 
had been time, from the world and from her mother. 

They paced onward side by side. 

The old man-servant followed with a frown on his brows. lie 
knew Corr^ze by sight, he had seen all Fetersburp wild with adora- 
tion of their idol, running before hia sledge, end strewing flowers 
and evergreens on the fr^n earth in his honoor ; but he did not 
think it fitting for a mere foreign sin^r to walk side by side with 
the Princess Zouroff. Nevertheless, ne kept respectfully his due 
distance behind them, marvelling only whether it would lie within 
his duty to tdl his mister of this stnxigeaaminerday^istrolL 
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Madame de Sonnaz is not with you to-day?" Corrise ms 
Baying as he roused himself from his meditation. 

Yere answered him : " No. She has many other friends in 
I;schl ; she is with the Arciiduchcss Sophie." 

** Ahl You like Madame de Sonnaz ? Of course you do, since 
you travel together.* 

" She ofifered to come with me. M. Zouroff accepted for me. It 
was very kind of her.'* 

** Bah 1 And tiiat is the way they trick you, and you never 
dream of their ehame I" thought Gorrtee, aa he merely said aloud, 
'*The ducbesse is very witty, yery charming; die must be aa ' 
amusing companion — when she is in a good humour ! " 

•* You do not like her ? You seemed aa if you did yesterday.** 

It was a httle reproach that unconsciously escaped her. His 
gallantries and his pernflage at the break£ut had hurt her too much 
lor her to so soon forget them. 

" I like her as I like all her world," said CorrSze. "I like her 
with my intelligence inhnitely i with my heart, or what does duty 
for it, I abhor her.** 

You separate intelligence and feeling, then?" 

" By five thousand leagues I Will M. Zouroff join you here?" 

" He will meet us at Vienna $ Madame de Sonnaz is going tc 
stay with me at Svir." 

Ton wiU be long in Buraia?'' 

"Oh no; the two next months, perhaps.*' 

" But so much long traYcl ; does it not tire you, since you are 
not strong ? " 

"I imnk I am strong enough. It is not that ; I am tired — but 
it is of being usdess.' 

She would have said joyless and firiendless too, but she knew 

that it was not well for any lamentation to escape her which could 
seem to cast blame upon her husband, or ask pity for herself. 

'* I am as useless as the lace I make," she said more Ughtly, to 
take weight off her words. ** There is so much routine in the life 
we lead ; I cannot escape from it. The days are all swallowed up 
by small things. When I was a child, and read of the old etiquette 
of Versailles, of the grand couvert and the petit couvert, and the 
trhs petit couvert, and all the rest of the formal divisions of the 
hour8,Iusedtothinkhowtenibleitmu8t have been to betheldng; 
but our lives are much the same, they aie divided between p^Mt 
couverts and grayids couvertSf and there is no other time left." 

•* Yes, our great world is much like their great world — only with 
the dignity left out ! ** said Corrdze, as he thought — 

Ko head bat some world genius should rest 
Above Uie liwwum of that perfeet breut. 

Yet thou art bound — 

O waste of nature I — to a shameless hound ; 
To shameless lust I . • . AthcBetoaSatrr. 
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*'Aiid how did they make her teke the Satjrr?" he mused. 

** She is not a reed to be blown by any wind, nor yet a clay tO be 
moulded by any hand. What force did Miiadi Dolly use ? 

" It is very difficult to be of much use/' Vere said once more 
as she walked on; "th^ say one does more harm than good by 
charity, and what eLw is there ? " 

"Your own peasantry? In those "Russian villages there must 
bo so much ignorance, so much supersLitioB, 80 little comprehension 
of the value of freedom or morality * 

Hy husband does not like me to interfere with the psassntxy ; 
and, beside, I am so rarely in that country. The little I can do^ 1 
do in Paris. Ah I " She interrupted herself with a sudden remem- 
brance; and a smile beamed over her face, aa she turned it to 
Correze. " I kdow P^rc Martiu and his daughter ; how they love 
youl They told me everything. What simple good ereatores 
they are ! " 

Correze smiled too. 

" They are like the public — they over-estimate mo sadly, and 
their enthusiasm dowers me with excellencies that I never pos- 
sessed. How came you to find that father and daughter oat, 
Fdncess ? I thought they lived like dormice." 

She told him the little tale ; and it drew them together, and 
made them more at ease one with another by its community of 
interest, as they moved slowly down the woodland road through 
the leafy dusky shadows. For in the heart of each there was a 
drcrtd that made them nervous. She thought always : " If only ho 
will spare me my husband's name." And he thought; **!£ only 
she would never speak to me of her husband 1 " 

MemOTies were between them tliat held them together, as the 
thought of little dead ehildren will sometimes hold tluae who have 
loved and parted for ever. 

He longed to know what force, or what temptation, had brought 
her to this base and joyless marriage ; but his lips were shut. He 
had saved her from the insult of Noisette, but he thought she did 
not know it; ho went yearly to hear the lark sing on the head of 
the cliff where he had gathered her rose, but he thought she knew 
nothing of that cither. Yet the sense of these things was between 
them i aud he dared not look at her as he went on down the moun- 
tain road. 

She was thinking always of his bidding to her, when she had 
been a child, to keep unspotted from the world. She longed to tell 
bim that she had not stooped to the guilt of base vanities when she 
had given herself to Sergius Zouroff, but her lips were shut. 

" I must not Uame my mother, nor my husband," she thought. 
Her cheeks burned as she felt, since he had saved her from the 
outrage of the Kermesse, that he must know the daily insults of 
her life. She was troubled, confused, oppressed; yet the charm 
of his presence held her like an incantation. She went slowly 
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through the gnmd old wood^ tt Spenao^s beroines throogli' en- 
chanted forests. 

" You said that you like Madame de Soimaz ? " he asked again 
abniptly. 

^She !b Tery agreeable," aha said, hesitatingly; **and she is 
very good-natured to me ; she reminds me of many things that I 

displease Prince Zouroff in ; mere trifles of ceremonies aobd obser- 
vances that 1 forget, for I am very forgetful, 5^ou know." 

" Of little things, perhaps j thoughtful people often are. Big 
brains do not easily liold trifles. 80 Madame de Sonnaz plays the 
rart of Mentor to you about these little packets of starch that the 
oeau monde thinks arc the staff of life? That is kind of her, for I 
think no one ever more com])lctely managed to throw the starch 
over their left shoulder than she has done 1 " 

" Ton do not like her? * 

" Oh I one always likes great ladies and pretty women. Not 

that she is pretty, but she has du charme, which is perhaps more. 
All I intended to say was, that she is not invariably sincere, and it 
might be as well that yuu should remember that, if she be intimate 
enough with yon to give you counsels " 

" My husband told me to always listen to, and follow what she 
said. He has, I believe, a great esteem for her." 

Correze swore an oath, that only a foxglove heard, as he stooped 
to gather it. There was a great disgust ou his mobile face, that 
she did not see, as he was bending down amongst the blossoms. 

"No doubt,** he said briefly; "esteem is not exactly what the 
Buchesse Jeanne has inspired or sought to ins]^; but M. Zouroif 
possibly knows her better than I can do " 

" But is she not a good woman i* " Vere asked, with a Uttle 
ftemness coming on her ddicate taoe, 

Gorrftze laughed a little ; yet there was a gnat compassion in 

his eyes as he glanced at her. 

" Good ? Madame Jeanne ? I am afraid she would laugh very 
much if she heard you. Yes; she is very good for five minutes 
after she has left the oonfosslonal — for she does go to confess, though 
I cannot imagine her tdling troth there. It would be trop hour- 
geaise.** 

" You speak as if she were indeed not good 1 * 
Good ? bad ? If there were only good and bad in this world 
it would not matter so much,** said Correze a little recklessly and 

at random. " Life would not be such a disheartening affair as it is. 
Unfortunately the majority of people are neither one nor the other, 
and have little inclination for either crime or virtue. It would be 
almost as absurd to condemn them as to admire them. They are 
Bke tracks of shifting sand, in whidi nothing good or bad can take 
root. To me they are more despaliing to contemplate than the 
darkest depth of evil ; out of that may come such hope as comes of 
psdemption and remorse, but in the r^st, frivolous, featureless mass 
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c(f welfllj there te no hope. It ii like a feather bed, in wUch the 
filMst steel roust lose point and power! ** 

"But is tlie Duchesse de Sonnaz characterless? Frivolous, 
perhaps, but surely not characterless?" said Vere, with that 
adherence to the simple point of argument and rejection of all dis- 
coraiveneaB which had once made her tiie despur of her mother. 

" See for ycuraelf, Princess," said Corrtee suirgestively. ** What 
she has, or has not, of character may well become your study. 
When we are intimate with any person it is very needful to know 
them well ; what one's mere acquaintances are matters little, one 
etn no more coimt them than oount tlie gnats on a summer day ; 
hut about our friends we cannot he too careful." 

" She is not my friend ; I have not any^ friend." 

There was a loneliness and a melancholy in the simplicity of 
the words that was in pathetic contrast with that position which so 
many other women envied her. 

Tender words, that once said could never have heen withdrawn, 
and would have divided him from her for ever, rose to the lips of 
Gorreze, but he did not utter them i he answered her with equally 
Bimple seriousness— 

** I ean helieve that you have not Tcra wocdd find Hiem perhaps 
in a world you are not allowed to know anything of; a world of 
narrow means but of wide thou<^hts and high ideals. In our world 
—I may say ours, for if you are one of its great ladies 1 am one of 
its pets and playthings, and so may claim a place in it — there is 
-nary little thought^ and then Is certainly no land of ideal beyond 
winning the Grand IMx for one sex, and being better dressed than 
everybody, for the other. It is scarcely possible that you should 
find much sympathy in it ; and without sympathy there is no 
firiendship. There are nohle people In it still here and there, it is 
true, but the pity of modem lifo in society Is that all its habits, its- 
excitements, ana its high pressure, make as cffcctna! a disguise 
morally as our domino in Carnival brill (l()(^s pliysically. Every- 



so under the appeuance, there may be great nohility as great 
deformity; but all look alike. Were Bocrates amongst us he 

wctuld only look like a clul>-bore, and wore there Messalina she 
would only look — well — look much like our Duchesse Jeanne." 

Vere glanced up at him (juickly, then reddened slightly, aud 
rose from the bendi. 

" What a baseness I am committing to speak ill of a woman 
who gave me her smiles and her strawberries," thought Correze. 
"Nevertheless, warned against Madame Jeanne she must he, even 
if she think me ever so treacherous to give the warning. She . 
knows nothing; It would be as well she should know nothing ; 
only, if she be not on her guard, Jeanne will hurt her — some way* 
Tlio mistress of ZourofF will never forgive his wife, and Cassc-une- 
Croiite would pardon her more reotdily than would the wife of Duo 




Perhaps, as under the domino, 
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Paul. 0 God I what a world to throw her into ! Tho white dfw 

of Bylstone cast into a vivisector's torture trough ! " 

And what could he say to her of it all ? Nothing. 

Midwav iu this dale of Weissbach there is a memorial cross, 
with a ruae painting; the tram are majeatio and gigantic there; 
there is a wooduu K'nch; and a little way down, under tho trees, 
there is the river broken up by lockB and Atones inta eddies and 
freshets dI wliite foatu. 

** Kest liere, Princess," said Correze. " You have walked several 
miles by this, and that stick iiarasol of yours is no alpenstock to help 
^oa muclL Look at those bills through the trees ; one sees her^ 
if nowhere else, what the poets' 'blue air' means. Soon tho sun 
will set, and the sapphire blue will be cold grey. But rest a few 
moments, and I will gatner you some of that yellow gentian. You 
keep your old love of flowers, I am aore 

Vere smiled a little sadly. 

" Indeed, yes ; but it is with flowers as with everything else, I 
think, in the world ; one cannot enjoy them for the profusion and 
the waste of them everywhere. When one thinks of the millions 
that die at one ball I — and no one hardly looks at thesi. The most 
you hear any one say is, * the rooms look very well to-nighii' And 
the flowers die for that.*' 

"That comes of the pretentious prodigality we call civilisation," 
said Oorr^ze. ** More prosaically it is just the same with food ; at 
every grand dinner enough food'ls wasted to feed a whole street^ 
and the number of dishes is so exaggerated that halt of them go 
away untastcd, and even the other half is too much I'ur any niortal 
appetite. I do not know why we do it j no one etijoys it ; Lazarus 
out of the alleys mi^^ht, perhaps, by way of change, but then he la 
never invited. 

" Everything in our life is so exaj^^orated," said Vere, with a 
ligh of fatigue, as she recalled the endless weariness of the sUite 
banquets the court balls, the |)erpetual succession of entertainments, 
which in her world represented pleasure. " There is nothing but 
)xaggeraiiun everywhere; to me it always seems vulgarity. Our 
dress is overloaded like our dinners ; our days are over-filled like 
our houses. Who is to blame ? Tho leaders of society, I suppose.** 

" Leadera like Madame Jeanne," said Corr^ quickly. 

She smiled a little. 

*' You are very angry with her ! " 

" Piinc oflo f rankly, I do not think she ia a fit oompanion for 
you.** 

My hnshaod thinks that aha ia so.** 

" Then there is no more to he said, no doubt^'^Baid Gorrdze with 
his teeth shut. " For me to correct the jud^ent of M. Zouroff 
would be too great ]iresumption." 

" You may be quite right," said Vere. " But you see it is not for 
me to question ; I have omy to obey." 
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Corr^ze choked an oatli into silence, and wandered a little way 
towards the water to gather another foxglove. 

Yere sat on the low bench under the crucifix on the great tree; 
■he bad taken off her hat ; she had the flowers in her lap ; her dress 
was white; she had no ornament of any sort; she io<»ked very 
like the child who had sat with him by the sweetbriar hedjie on 
Calvados. Taller, lovelier, with a diiiereut expression on her grave, 
proud face, and all the questioning eagerness gone for ever from her 
eyes ; yet, for the moment, very like— eo uke, that» but for the 
^eam of the diamond circlet that was her marriage ring, he would 
have forgotten. 

lie came and leaned against one of the great trees, and watched 
the shadows of the leaves flutter on her white skirts. He realised 
that he lo^ed her more than he had ever loved anything on earth— 
and she was the wife of Sergius Zouroff. She was no more Vere, 
but the Princess Vera, and her world thought heraooold that it had 
called her the edelweiss. 

He forced hitnselt to speak of idle things. 

** After aU,** he said aloud, ** when all is said and done, I do be- 
lieve the artistic life to be the happiest the earth holds. To be sure, 
there is a general feeling still that we do not deserve Christian 
burial, but that need not much trouble a living man. 1 think, 
despite all the shadows that envy and obtuseness, and the male- 
volence of the unsucoessful rival, and the absurdities of the inonpable 
critic, cast upon its path, the artistic life is the finest, the truest, the 
most Greek, and so the really haj)piest. Artists see, an<l hear, and 
feel more than other people; when they are artists really, and not 
mere manufiMSturers, as too many are or become. My own art has a 
little too much smell of the footlights ; I have too few hours alone 
with Beethoven and Mozart, and too many with the gaslit crowds 
before me. Yet it has many beautiful thin«.'8 in it; it is always 
picturesque, never mediocre. Think of my life beside a banker's 
in his parlour, beside a lawyer's in the courts, they are like spiders 
shut up in their own dust. I am like a swallow, who always sees 
the sun because he goes where it is summer." 

"It is always summer with you." There was a tinge of regret 
and of wistfulncss in her voice of which she was not conscious. 

'*It will be winter henceforward,'* he thous^ht as he answered : 
" Tes ; it has been 80. I have been singularly fortunate — perhaps aa 
much in the temperament I was bom with as in other things ; for, 
if we escaiic any very great calamity, it is our own nature that 
makes it summer or makes it winter with us." 

** But if you were in Siberia,** said Vera with A fisdnt smile ; 
** could you make it summer there?" 

" I would try," s,ii<l Correze. " I suppose Nature would look 
grand there sometimes, and there would be one's lell 'w-creatures. 
But then, you know, it has been my good fortune always V* be in 

the son; I am no judge of darkmwk I dread it. Sometimea I 
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wake in the night and think if I lost my voice all suddenly, as I 
may any day, Low should 1 bear it? — to Lo living aud only a 
nMmory to the public, u if I w«n dead— floaieelj a memory eren ; 
there iB no written record of song, and its mere echo soon goes off 
the ear. IIow sliould I Ix ar it — to be dumb? to be dethroned? I 
am afraid I should bear it iiL After all, one may he a coward 
without knowing it." 

*']>o Doi tpeak of it!** Tere aaickly, with a Miue of pain. 
Mutel That voice which she thought had all the melody tha^ 
poets dream of when they wzite of aog»lal It hurt her e?en to 

imagine it. 

it could not be worse than Siberia, and men live through that/* 
■aid Corrtee. " Have yofo not seen, PrinoeBS, at a great hall, some 

one dinapfiear quickly and quietly, and heard a whisper run through 
the dancers of ' Tomsk/ and cau jiht a look on some few faces that 
told you a tarantass was going out int(^ the darkness, over the snow, 
full gallop, witl) a political prisoner between his guards ? Ah 1 it 
ifl horrible I When one has seen it it makee one UA oold, even at 
noon in midsummer, to remember it.*^ 

** Russia is always terrible," said Vere, with a little shudder. 
"Nowhere on earth are tliere such ghastly contrasts; you live in a 
hothouse with your paluis, and the poor are all round you in the 
ice ; everything is like that." 

" And yet you are Buflflian," said Condze a little cruelly and 
bitti rly ; for he had never forglTen her quick descent into her 
mother's toils, her quick acceptance of temptation. ** You are cer- 
tainly Russian. You are no longer Yere eveuj you are Princess 
Vera." 

'* I am always Vere," she sud in a low tone. Th^ must oall 

• me what they will, but it alters nothing." 

" And Vera is a good name, t<jo," said Corroze, landing his eyes 
almost sternly on hers. It means Faith." 
<*Ye8 ; it meaos that." 

He glided into the grass at the foot of the tree, and sat there, 
leaning on his on)ow, and looking towards her ; it was the atUtuds 
in which she had seen him first upon the beach at Trouviile. 

He was always graceful in all he did ; the soft afternoon light 
was upon his face; he had thrown his broad felt hat upon the grass ; 
a stray sunbeam wandered in the bright brown of his hair. 

Vere glanced at him, and was about to speak ; then hesitated 
paused — at last unclosed her lips so long shut in silence. 

"You remember that you bade me keep myself unspotted from 
the world ? " she said suddenly. ** I want to tell yon, that I strive 
^ always to do so — yes, I do. I was never ruled by amlntion and 
vanity — as you think. I cannot tell you more ; 1 ut, if yon under- 
stand me at all, you will understand that that is true." 
1 knew it without your telling me." 

He oeaaed to remomDer that je?er he had suspected her^ or otv 
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reproached her. It was a my story to him that this jwoud, strong, 
pur© nature should have ever been brought low by any force ; btti 
Le accepted the iact of it as men in their faith accept miracles. 

'^She wtm tubh a diild ; who cm tell what they did cr nid?" 
he mused, as an infinite tenderness and compassion came over him. 
This woman was not twenty yet, and she had tasted all the deepest 
bitterness of life, and ail its outrages of passion and of vice I 

She was to Idm like one of the young saints of old, on whom 
.tyrants and torturers spent all the filth ajod fury of thdr will, ytt 
could not touch the aoul or hraak the oourac^ ^ ^ thing that 
they dishonoured. 

Women had not taught him reverence. He h^id found them 
firail when he had not found them base, but, as great a reverence 
as evw moved Gawaine or Sintram, moved him towards Yere now* 
He feared to speak lest he should offend her ; it was hard to ^to 
her sympathy, even to give her coinim hen.sion, without seeming to 
oSet her insult. He knew that she was too loyal to the man whose 
name she bore to bear to hear him blamed, with whatsoever justice 
it might be. 

He was silent, while leaning on his arm, and looking down upon 
the cups and sceptres of the green moss on which he rested. If he 
looked up at her face he feared his strength of self-coutiol would 
&il him, and his lips be loosened. 

Vera boond toother his wild fiowers one hj one. She longed 
for him to believe her guiltless of the low ambitions of the world ; 
she could not bear that he should faiicy the low temptations of the 
world's wealth and rank had ever had power over her. 

Yet she was the wife of Serghis Zoaroff. What ooold she hope 
to make him think in flEioe of that one fact ? 

Smlflenl}^ he looked up at her; his brilliant eyes WWe dim wUh 
tears, yet tlaslied darkly with a sombre indi ;j;nation. 

1 understand," he said at last, his old habit of quick and elo- 
quent speedi returning to him. " I think I have always onderstood 
wiUiout words ; I think all the world does. And that is why one 
half of it at least has no forgiveness for you — Princess." 

He added the title with a little efiurt ; it was as a curb on his 
memory, ou his impulse j he set it as a barrier between him and her. 

"It is I who do not vndecstuid,'* said Yere with a fidnt smile, 
and an accent of interrogation. She did not look away from the 
wood-flowers. His eyes fed themselves on the lines of her delicate 
and noble features; he breathed quickly; the colour came into his 
face. 

" Ko ; you do noi understand," he said rapidly. " There Is 
yonr danger. There Is your weakness. Do you know what it costs 

to be an innocent woman in the world you live in ? — the great world 
as it calls itself, God help us! To be chaste in mind and body, 
thought and deed, to be innocent in soul and substance, not merely 
with Buffioi^t abstinence from evi} not to endanger position^ nol 
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merely with physical coldness that can deny the passions it is 
dlyertod to infiuencG, but real chastity, real iunocenco, which recoils 
from the shadow of sin, and shrinks from the laughter of lust. Do 
TOtt know what the cost of such are? I will tell you. Their cost 
is isolation — the sneer they are branded with is ' out of fashion * — 
no one will say it, pcrhajis, but all will make you feel it. If you be 
ashamed to go hall' clothed ; if vou be unwilling to laugh at innu- 
endoes ; if vou be unaUe to understand an indecency in a song, or 
a gag at a theatre ; if you do not find a charm in suggested filth ; if 
you do not care to have loose women for your friends, however high 
may be their rank ; if adultery look to you all the worse because it 
is a domestic pet and plaything ; and it immorality seem to you 
bat the more shameful Iwarase it is romped with at the children's 
boar« danced with at the Queen's call, made a guest at the hoiis^ 
parties, and smuggled smilingly through the custf>m-ofl5cers of 
society — if you be so behind your time as this, you insult your 
generation ; you are a reproach to it, and an ennui. The union of 
■ociety is a Oamorra or Mafia. Those wlio are not of it most at 
least subscribe to it, and smile on it, or they are lost. Then Is 
your danger, my Princess of Faith. How can they forgive you, any 
one of them, the women who have not your loveliness and your 
mind, and to whom you are a perpetual, an unconscious, an inex- 
ovaUe rebuke? Clothed with innocence is metaphor and fact with 
you, and do you understand the women of your world so littlo yet 
as not to understand that they would pardon you the nakedness of 
vice much sooner than they ever will those stainless robes which 
you share with the childran and the angels?" 

He ceased ; eloquence when he was moved was habitual aa 
song had been to him in his childhood when he had gathered his 
sheep and goata on the green alp. He paused abruptly, because, 
had he spoken more, he would have uttered words that could never 
have been recalled, words that would have been set for ever be- 
tween them like a gulf of flame. 

Vere had listened ; her face had flushed a little, then had 
grown paler than was even usual to her. She understood now well 
enough — too well ; an intense sweetness and a vague shame came 
to Tom with his words: the one that be should read her soul so 
clearly, the other that be should know bar path so dark, her &te 
80 hateful. 

bhe gathered the wood-flowers together and rose. 
** I am fiur from the angels and you think too well of me," she 
said, with a tremor in her iraioe. **I think the sun is setting ; it 

grows late." 

Correze rose, with a sigh, to his ieiBb, and raised lier hat from 

the ground. 

"Tes. It will soon be dark; yetj dark to me. Princess, 
will you think of what I said? will you be on your guard with 
joor loes?*' 
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«* Who aro they?** 

*'A11 wouien, most men. lu a word, a world that is not fit 
for your footetepe.** 



" I have more courage than insight," she said, with a little 
smile, at last; "and it is easier to me to endure than to influence. 
1 think 1 influence no one. It muiit be my fault. They say I 
am wanting in sympathy." 

''Kay, the notes around you are too coaiae to strike an echo 
from you — that is all. You have a perfect iympathy ivith all that 
is noble, but they never give you that." 

Let us move quickly, the sun is set/' she said, as she took her 
hat from him, and walked on down the forest road. 

Neither spoke. In a little time they had reached the sluices, 
where the imprisoned timbers lay awaiting the weekly rush of the 
waters. There a little low carriage with some mountain ponies, 
lent her 1:>y the Goort, was awaitine har. 

Keeping his wUd UoflsomB of the fbrest in one handf she gave 
him the other. 

I shall see you to-morrow?'' she|] asked, with the frank simr* 



heeitated a moment, then answered: To-night I go up 
into the Thoiatttn ice-fieldls; we may he away some dava; but 

when I come down from the mountains, yes ; certainly yes, 
madame, I will have the honour of saluting you once more. And 
I will bring you some edelweiss. It is the flower they call you 
after in Paris." 

"Do they? I did not know it. Adieu." 

Her Utile postilion, a boy from the Imperial stables, with a 
silver horn ana a ribboned and tassclied dress, cracked his whip, 
and the ponies went away at a trot down towards the valley, wliibi 
heyond, the last brightness of daylight was shining above the 
grey-white sheet of the Carl Eisfeld that rose in view. 

Correze stood on the edge of the wilderness of timber, lying in 
disorder in the drv bed of the river, awaiting the loosenins of the 
White Broolt floods to float them to the Iteim. Some birds began 
singing in the wood ; as the sun set behind the glacier. 

*' They are singing in my heart too," thought Corr5ze, " but 
I must not listen to them. Heine knew the caprice and the 
tragedy of fate. He wrought no miracle to make the pine and the 
palm-tree meet." 

The days that followed dragged slowly over the head of Yere. 

Ischl, in its nook between the hills, has always a certain sadness 
about it, and to her it seemed grown grey and very dull. The 
glaciers of iJachbtein and Thorsteiu gleamed whitely afar off, and 
her thoughts were with the hunters underneath thoee buttresses 
of ice in the haunts of the stehibock and the vulture. 

The perpetual clatter of the duohease's voluble tongue, and the 
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chatter of society that was always about her — even here, in the 
heart of the Sakkammergut — wearied her and irritated her more 
than tisuaL She felt a paioAil longing for thai soft deep iroioe of 
Corr^ze, which to her never epoke a commonplaot or ft compliment, 
for the quick instinctive sympathy which hB gMFB hflf without 
alarming her loyaHy or woundinp; her pride. 

''You are very dull, Vera," &aid the ducheik>e impatiently, 
at length. 

''1 am never very gay,** add Vert ooUly. "Ton knew that 
when you offered to accompany me.** 

Your husband wished us to be together,** aud Madame Jeaoufl^ 

a litllo angrily. 

<* Tou are very kind-^ my huabaiidH-4o io itudy kk wishes,** 
said Verc, with a certain chaliepga in her glaoMb But tha dnehflflBO 

did not take up the cliallen^e. 

" Correze has toUl lier something," she thought. 

To quarrel with Vere was the last thing she wished to do. She 
laughed caielesslv, said aomelhiDg pleasant^ and affected to be 
ehttrmed with Iscbl. 

I hey went to the Imperial villa, rodo a great deal, were courted 
by the notabilities as Lelitted one of the loveliest and one of the 
wittiest women of the time ; and the five days slipped away, as 
the Traun water slid under ita bridges and oiver its fiJui 

Yero began to listen wistfully for ti^gs of the return of the 
Kaiser's hunting party. One morning at breakfast she ht ard tliat 
the En)]>eror had come back at day&eak. But of Conezo there 
was nothing said. 

Had it been any other meniory than that of €k>rr&se aha wonld 
have been disgusted and angered with herself at his occupation of 
her thoughts ; but he so long had been to her an ideal, an ab- 
straction, an enibudiment of all hi^h and heroic thii c^s, a living 
poem, that his absorption of her mind and memory had no alarm 
for her. He was still an ideal figure; now, when be was lost 
in the mists of the ice-fields of the Dachstain, as in winter when 
l eforc her in the Creations of Beetbow» of Moxart^ and of 
Meyerbeer. 

A Uttlo later that morning a jager brought to the Kaiserino 
hotel a grand golden eagle, shot so uiat it had died instantaneously, 

and been picked up upon the snow in all its beauty of plumage, 
without a feather ruflled. He brought also a large cluster of 
edelweiss from the summit of Tliorsteiu, and a letterr The letter 
was to Madame de Sounaz from Cuiruze. 

She waa aitting opposite to Vere on the balcony that Ikonted 
the bridge. 

" From Der Freischiitz 1 *' she said with a laugh, **He has not 

shot his own arm off, like Roger, that is evident.** 
Vere did not rait»ti her head from her lace-work, 

li had been written in the highest h«t under tha DachataiiH 
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spitze, and was in pencil. After graceful opening compliments, in 
which no one knew better than himself how to make the common* 
place trivialitr of Ibnnuk SMin spontaaeons uid fredi, he nid^ 

" I hftve uiot a nobler creature than myself— men genendl]^ do 
when they shoot at all. Emblematic of the Napoleonic canse to 
which Madame la Duchesse has dedicated herself — inasmuch as it 
has lived on carrion, and though golden, it will be rotten in a 
day, or at best stuffed with atraw— Ideairv to lay it at the feet of 
Uadame Jeanne, where its murderer has ever lonq;ed, but never dared, 
to pros.trate hinistlf. 1 ofler the edelweiss to Madame la Princesse 
Zouroff, as it is well known to be her emblem. It has no other 
value than that of representing her by living at an altitude where 
nothing bat the snow and the itar-rays prmme to ihaio Ita 
solitude." 

lie said, in conclusion, that liia huntin::; trip having taken up 
the five days wiiich ho had allotted himself for Ischl, he feared 
he should see neither of them again until they met in Paris in 
winter, as his engagements took him at onoe to the Hague, theneo 
to Dresden, where there were special peEforBUmoeB in honour of ono 
of the gods of his old faith — Gliick. 

" Very jiretty," reflected the Duchesse Jeanne as she read. " I 
suppose he reaciicd the edelweiss himself, or he could scarcely have 
gathered it. I suppose Vera will understand that part of thfl 
'emblem.'" 

But though she thought so she did not say so ; she wr\=^ a 
courageous woman, but not quite courageous enough for that. She 
gave iho edelweiss and the note together to her companion, and 
only aaid, with a little smile, '^Conrtee always writes sach pretty 
notes. It is an accompUshmsiit that has its dangers. There ia 
scarcely a good-looking woman in Paris who has not a bundle, 
more or less big, of his letters ; all with that tell-tale suggestive 
device of his — that silver Love, with one wing caught in a thorn- 
bush of roses ; he drew it himselt You saw it on his flag at the 
Kermesse. Oh, of course it is not on this paper. He scribbled 
this in some chdlet of the Dachstein. I will have my eagle stuffed, 
and it shall have real rubies for eyes ; and I will put it in my 
dining-ruom in Paris, and Corrdze for his sins shall sit underneath it 
and pledige the Violet and the Bee. Not that he over will^ though ; 
if he have any political faith at all he is a Legitimist — if he be 
not a Communist. P>ut I don't think he thinks about those things. 
He told me once that nightingales do not build either in new 
stucco or in old timber — that they only wanted a bush of rose- 
lauxeL He is a mmrtd foniatquef you know, and people have 
spoiled him. He is very vain, and he thinks himself a Sidtan.*' 

All the while the duohssie was studying narrowly her com- 
panion as she spoke. 

Yere, without any apparent attention to it, put her edelweiss 
i& an old gold hunting goblot» that she had boncht that moixiiiite 
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in one of the little dark shops of Ischlj and the duchesae OOttld 
tell nothing from her face. 

In her heart Vera fdt s flense of irritation and disappointment 
The note seemed to her flippant, the homage of it insincere, and 

his departure unnecessary and a slight. She did not know that he 
■wanted to turn aside from her the suspicion of a wt)njan in whom 
he foresaw a perilous foe for her; and that to disarm worldly 
perils he used worldly weapons. Yere no more nndentood that 
than one of Ghaucers heroines, with straight ghdve and simple 
shield, would have understood the taotics of a game of Kri^giipteL 
And why did he go? 

She was far from dreaming that he went to avoid her. The 
song of Heine did not mean to her aU that it meant to him. That 

she bad some place in his memoiY, some hold on hia interest, she 

thought— hut nothing more ; and even that she almost doubted 
now ; how could he write of her to Jeanne de Sonnaz ? 

A cold and cruel fear that she had deceived herself in trusting 
him seized on her ; she heard of Iiim always as capricious, as un- 
stable, as vain; who could teU, she thought? Perhaps she had 
only given him food for vanity and for laughter. Perhaps his 
seriousness and his sympiitliy had been but a mere passing mood, 
an emotion ; no more real than those he assumed so perfectly upon 
his stage. 

The doubt hurt' her oraelly ; and did not stay long with her, 

for her soul was too noble to harbour distrust. Yet, at her ear 
Jeanne de Sonnaz perpetually dropped slight words, little stories, 
shrewd hints, that ail made him the centre of adventures as varied 
and as littls noble as those of any hero of amorous comedy. Ever 
and again a chill sickening doubt touched her — that she, at once 
the proudest and then the humblest woman in the world, had be^ 
the amusement of an hour to a Urilliant but shallow pcrsijleur. 

She carried the gold goblet with the edelweiss of the Thorstein 
into her own chamber, and, when quite alone, she burst into tears. 

She never shed tears now. It had seemed to her as if they 
were scorched up by the arid desolation of her life. They did her 
good like dew in drought. So much she owed Corr^ze. 

Corr^ze himself at that hour — Shaving taken leave at daybreak 
of the Imperial hunter and his courtly companions, who were 
returning into Ischl — was walking by his guide's side down the 
face of the Dachstein towards the green Kauris range, meaning 
to go across thence into the beautiful valley of Ens, and descend 
next day into the Maindling Pass between Salzkammergut 
and Styria. He was still at a great elevation j still amidst snow 
and ice ; and the Kauris lay Leluw him like a green billovt-y sea. 
There was some edelweiss m his ]mth, and he stooped and plucked 
a little piece, and put it in his wallet. 

"0 loeflower, you are not colder than my heart,** he said to 
himselt **Bttt it is best to go; best Ibr her. I wiU dedicate 
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myidf to yon, iceflower, and of tihe roses I will b&yo no more ; no, 

and no more of the * lilies and languor.' Edelweiss, yon shall live 
with me and be my anaulet. You will wither and shrivel and be 
nothing, but yon will remind me of my vow, and if others will 
mge, let them. To the Iceflower I will be trae ts far as a man in 
his weakness can be. Will that denial be love? In tl>e old 
chivalrous days they read it so. They kei)t their faith thonjrh they 
never saw their iadjr's iajce* The Duchess Jeanne would laugh— 
and others too." 

And be went down over the rugged stony slope, with the snow 
deep on either side, and the green ice plisteninf; at his feet, and the 
woods of the Rauris lifting themselves up from the clouds and 
the grey air below ; and there on Dachstein, where never note of 
nightinsale was heard since the world was made, this nightingale, 
tiiat laaies loved and that roses entangled in their thorns, sang 
wearily to hunself the song of Heine — the aong (tf tho palm-tree 
and the pinot 



OHAPTER XX. 

The days went fm, and the dudhesse made them gay enough, heltfe 

one of those persons who cannot live without excitement, and 
make it germinate wherever they are. Carried in her chaise-dr- 

STrteurSf playing cliernin de far on her baicuny, waltzing at the 
ttle dances of the Imperial court, making excursions in uie pine- 
woods or down the lakes, she surrounded herself with officers and 
courtiers, and created around her that atmosphere of diversion, 
revelry, and intrigue, without which a woman of our world can no 
more live than a mocking-bird without a globe of water. But, all 
the while, she never relaud in a vigilant observation of her com- 
panion ; and the departure of Corr^ze bifBed and annoyed her. 

She had had a suspicion, and it had gone out in smoke. She 
had spent much ingenuity in contriving to bring Vere to the 
Salzkammergut, after having disbursed much in discovering th€ 
projects fisr the summer sojourns of Oonte; and, with his de- 
parture, all her carefully built house of cards fell to pieces. She 
did not understand it ; she was completely bewildered, as he had 
intended her to be, by the airy indifference of his message to her 
companion, and his failure to return from the glaciers into 
▼alley. 8he regretted that die had troubled herself to be burled 
for a month in this green tomb amongst the hills ; hut it was 
impossible to change her imprisonment now. They had begun the 
routine of the waters, and she had to solace herself as best she 
might with the Imperial coortesies, and with sending little notes to 
her friends, the sparkle of which was like the hrightnsss ol an add 
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drink, and contrasted strongly with the How gim eouitraiiied linM 
that were penned by Verc. 

One day, when they had but little more time to spend on the 
Tmnn hai^ she got together a riding and driTing party to Old 
Aunee. 

Aussee is quaint, and ancient, and charming, where it stands on 
its three-branched river ; its people are old-fasliioned and simple ; 
its encircling mountains and its dark waters are full of peace and 
Bolemnity. When the gay worid breaks in on these quiet old 
towns, and deep lakes, and snow-girt hills, there seems a profanity 
in the invasion. It is only for a very little while. At the first 
breath of autumn the butterflies flee, and the fishermen and salt- 
workers, and timber-hewers and chamois-hunters, are left alone with 
tfadr waten and thehr hills. 

The dnohesse's driving party was T817 picfeunsqne, yeej Axmy, 
very noisy — " good society ** is always very noisy nowanays, and 
lias forgotten that a loud laugh used to be " bad form." They were 
all people of very high degree, but they all smoked, they all chat- 
tered shrilly, and they all looked Tery much as if they had been 
cut out of the Vie Parisienne^ and put in motion. Old Aussee, with 
its legends, its homely Styrian townsfolk, and its grand circle of 
snowclad summits, was nothing to them — they liked the Opern- 
ring, the Bois, or Pall-Mail. 

vera got away from them, and went hf herself to yidt the 
BpitaUdnSe. The altar is pure old Oerman work of the fourteenth 
century, and she had heard of it from Kaulbach. In these old 
Austrian towns the churches are always very reverent places ; dark 
and tranquil ; overladen indeed with ornament and images, but too 
foil of shadow for these to mndi offend; there is the scent of 
centuries incense; the ivories are yellow with the damn of ageSL 
Mountain suzerains and bold ritters, whose deeds are still sung of 
in twilight to the zither, sleep beneath the moss-grown pavement; 
their shields and crowns are worn flat to the stone they were 
embossed on hy the pasring feet of g^nerationB of worshippers. 
High above in the darkness there is always some colossal carved or 
moulded Christ. Through the half-opened iron-studded door there 
is always the smell of pinewoods, the gleam of water, the greenuess 
of Alpine grass ; often, too, there is the silvery foiling of rain, 
and the fresh smell of it comes through the diuich, by whose black 
benches and dim lamps then will be sure to be some old bent 
woman jjrayingT 

The little church was more congenial to Vere than the com- 
panionship of her Mends^ who were boating on the Traun, while 
their servants impacked their luncheon and their wines. She 
managed to elude them, and began to sketch the wings of the 
altar. She sent her servant to wait outside. The place was dreary 
and dark; the pure Alpine air blew in from an open pane in • 
a iHiiiwod window, there 'was tiie Unkle of a cow-bell, and the 
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sound of nmning vitar from iviyiaats a dog oam« and looked 

at her. 

The altar was not an easy one to copy ; the candles were not 
lighted before it^ and the daylight, grey and subdued without, as it 
it 80 often here, was yery faint witiiin. 

"After all, what is the use of my copying it?** she thought, 
with a certain bitterness. "My husband would tell nie, if I cared 
for such an old thing, to send some painter from Munich to do it 
for me ; and perhaps he woald he right* It Is the only mission we 
have, to spend money.'* 

It is a mission that most women think the highest and most 
blest on earth, but it did not satisfy Vere. She seemed to herself 
so useless, so stupidly, vapidly, frivolously useless j and her nature 
was one to want work, and noble work. 

She sat still, with her hands resting on her knees, and the 
colour and oils lying on the stone floor beside her untouched. She 
looked at the dark bent figiu-e of the old peasant near, who had set 
a little candle before a side altar, and was praying fervently. She 
was a grey-headed, hrown, wrinkled creatnre, dressed in tiie old 
fityrian way ; she looked rapt and peaceful as she prayed. 
Wlien she rose Vere spoke to ner, and the old woman answered 
willinj^ly. Yes, she was very old ; yes, she had always dwelt iu 
Aussee ; her husband had worked in the salt mines and been killed 
in them ; her- sons had both died, one at Eoniggratz, one in a 
nowstorm upon Dsohstein, that was all long ago ; she Imd some 
grandchildren, they were in the mines and on the timber rafts; 
one had broken his leg going down the Danube with wood; she 
had gone to him, he was only a boy ; she could not pet him home 
any other way, so she had rowed him back in a btUe flat boat, 
rowed and steered herself; it was winter, the Traun flood was 
strong, but they had come home safe ; now he was well again, but 
he had seen the soldiers in Vienna, and a soldier he would be; 
there was no keeping him any more on the timber rafts. Vienna 
was very fine ; yes, but herself she thought Aussee was finer; she 
had lighted tiiat taper for her boy Ulrich ; he was going to the 
army to-morrow ; she had begged the saints to watch over him ; 
the saints would let her see them all again one day. Had she 
much to live on ? No ; the young men gave her what they could, 
and she spun and knitted, and life was cheap at Aussee, and then 
one could always pray, that was so much, and the saints did 
answer, not always, of course, because there were so many peoflo 
Speaking to them all at once, but yet often ; God was good. 

Yere took her by the hand, the rough snarled hand like a bit oi 
old oak bough, that had lowed the boat idl the way from Yieana; 
and, baring no money with heri slipped into it some gold porU' 
henheurs off her wrist. 

" If I stay I will come and see you. Tell me the way to ^d 
your house." 
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**I shall never see you again/' said the old woman with 
iwimming eyes. One does not see Our Lsdy twice face to fiMse 

till one gets up to heaven.** And she went away wondering, 
feeling the gold circlets on her arm, and telling her gossips, as they 
knitted in the street, that she had seen either Our Lady or St. 
Elizabeth— one of the two it must surely have been, 

When she had sone, leaving her little taper, like a glow-worm, 
behind her, Vere still sat on, forgetful of the gay people who were 
carrying their coquetries, their jealousies, and their charms, on to 
the Traim water. She had everything that in the world's esteem 
is worth having ; the poor, looking at her, envied her, as one of 
those who wall on velvet, and never feel the stones. She bad 
youth, she had beauty, she had a great position ; yet, as she sat 
there, she herself envied the life of the poor. It was real ; it was in 
earnest ; it had the affections to sustain and solace it. What a 
noble figure that woman, rowing her sick boy down the river in the 
autumn rains, looked to her beside her own mother I Unconsciously 
she stretched out her arms into the vacant air ; those slender 
"beautiful white arms, that Paris said were sculpturally faultless, 
and that her husband liked to see bare to the shoulder at her balls, 
-with a circle of diamonds clasping them ; she felt th^ would have 
Ibioe in them to row through the rains and against the flood, if the 
boat bore a freight that she loved. 

But love was impossible for her. 

At the outset of her life the world had given her all things 
except that one. 

They had shut her in a golden cage ; what matter if the bird 
starved within? It would be the bird's ingratitude to fate. 

Even if her offspring lived — she shuddered as she thought of it 
—they would be his, they would have his passions and his cruel-* 
ties; they would be taken away from her, reared in creeds and in 
ways alien to her; they would be Zouroff Princes whose baby 
tyrannies would find a hundred sycophants, not her little simple 
children tt) lead in her own hand up to God. 

As she sat there the sound of the organ arose, and rolled softly 
through the church. It was a time-worn instrument, and of littja 
volume and power, but the rise and fall of the notes sounded 
solemn and beautiful in this old mountain church. The player 
was playing the Requiem of Mozart. 

When the last chords thrilled away into silence, of that triumph 
of a mortal over the summona of death, a vdce rose idone and sang 
the Minuit Chretien of Adam* 

She started and looked round into the gloom of the grey church. 
She saw no one ; but the voice was that of Corr^ze. 

Then she sat motionless, following the beauty of the NoSl as it 
rose higher and hisher, as tiiough angels were bearing the singer of 
it away from earth, aa the angels of Oicagna bear on thi^ wings 
the disembodied souls. 
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For a while the church was filled with the glory of rejoicing, 
with the rapture of the earth made the cradle of God — then all at 
once there was silence. His voice had not seemed to cease, but 
rather to float farther and farther above until it reached the clouds, 
and grew still from the fulness of an unimaginable joy, of an un- 
utterable desire ful&Ued. One or two minor chords ol the orgaOy 
feint as si^hs, followed, then they too were slUU 

Yere sat motionless. 

Surprise, wonder, curiosity, were ftr away from hut; all minor 
emotions were lost in that infinite sense of consolation and of im« 
mortality ; even of him who sang die ceased for the numient to have 

any memory. 

After a little while a lad came to her over the grey stones ; a 
lad of AuBsee, fiaxen*baired and Uue-eyed, in the wSlto shirt that 

served him as a chorister. 

Ho brought her a great bouquet of Alpine rose?, and iu the midst 
of the roses was the rare dark-blue ^VoJJlnia Carinthiana which 
grows upon the slopes of the Gartnerkdgel, and nowhere else in all 



"The foreigner for whom I blew the organ-bellows bade me 
bring you this/' said the boy. " He sends you his homage." 

" Is he iu the church ? " 

" Yes ; ho says — may ho see yuu one moment ? " 
"Yes.* 

Yere took the Alpine bouquet In her haxida. She WM still in » 

sort of trance. 

The Noel was still upon her ears. 

She did not even wonder how or why he came there, fflnce she 
had heard the song <tf Heine, it seemed to her so natural to bear his 

voice. 

She took her great bouquet in her hands and went slowly through 
the twilight of the church and towards the open doors. She was 
thinking of the little dof-iose gathered on the cliffs by the sea in 
Calvados. 

In another moment CorrSze stood before her in the dusk. A 
stray sunbeam wandering through the dusty panes of the window 
fell on his bright uncovered head. 

I thought you were Car away/* she said, wltli effort-4ier heart 

was beating. " I thought you were at the Hf^^?" 

He made a little gesture with his hand. 

" I shall be there. But could you think I would leaYO Austria 
so abruptly when you were in it ? Surely not I " 
She was silent. 

In his presence, with the sweetness of hto Toioe on her ear, all 
her old pure and perfect faith in him was strong as in the childish 
hour when slie ba(i heard him call the lark his little brother, 

" You wrote to Madame de Sonnaz— -— * 



"I wrote to Uadame de Sonnaz many thinge that I knew she 
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would not believe," he rejoined quickly. " Oh, my Princess of 
Faith I one must fight the spirits of this world with worldly 
weapons, or be worsted. You are too true for that. Alas ! how 
will the battle go with yoa In the endl^ 

He sl^M impatiently. Yere was dknt 

She but partly understood him. 
Have yoa been amongst the glaciers all this time ? she asked 
at length. 

**No. I went to the Gitschthal in CSafinthla. Do yoa know 
that yonder bloe flower only grows there on the side of the Qartner- 
kdgel, and nowhere else in all the breadth of Europe ? I thought it 
was a fitter emblem for you than the edelweiss, which is bought 
and sold in every Alpine village. So I thought I would go and 
fetch it and bring it to you. The Gitschthal is very charmmg ; it 
is quite lonely, and untrodden except by its own mountaineers. 
You would care for it. It made me a boy agdn." 

" You went only for that ? " 

** Only for that. What can one give you?. You have everything. 
Prince Zouroff bought you the Roc*s eg^, but I think he would not 
cue to olimb for the Wolfii^ It is only a mountun flower.** 

Yere was silent. 

It was only a mountain flower ; but, as he spoke of it, he gave 
it the mcaniurr of the flower of Oberon. 

Had she any right to hear him ? The dusky shadows of the 
«huieh seemed to swim before her sight ; the beauty of the Kodl 
seemed still to echo on her ear. 

*' How could you tell tiiat I was here? she murmured. 

He smiled. 

•* That was veiy easy. I was in Ischl at daybreak. I would 
have sung a rhml under your wuidow while the east was red, 
only Madame Jeanne would haYO taken it to henelt You go to 

Bussia?" 

"in three days — yea.** 
Correze was silent. 

A slight shudder passed over him, as if the cold of Russia 

touched hi III. 

Suddenly he dropped on his knee before her. 

" I am but a singer of songs," he murmured. " But I honour 
you as greater and graver men cannot do perhaps. More than I do, 
none can. They will speak idly of me to you, I dare say, and eril 
too, pedhaps \ but do not listen, do not believe. If you ever need a 
servant — or an avenger — call me. If I be living I will come. 
Alas! alas I Xot I, nor any man, can save the ermine from the 
moths, the soul from the world \ but you are in Grod's hands if God 
there be above us. Farawell.** 

Then he kissed the hem of her skirts and left her. 

She kept the mountain flowers in her hand, and knew how hei 
doubt had wronged him. 
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Ten minutes later she left the church, hearing the voices of her 
friends. At the entrance sho was met by Madame de Sonnaz, 
whose high silver heels, and tall ebony cane, and skirts of cardinal 
red, were followed by an amazed group of Stjrian children and 
women with their distaffs. 

" Where have you been^mj very dear ? " asked Duobesse Jeanne. 
** We have missed you for hours. We have been on the river, and 
we are very hungry. T am dying for a quail and a peach. What 
is that dark blue flower ; docs that grow in the church?" 

A grey-headed English ambassador, Lord Bangor, who was in 
the rear A the duoheese, and was a keen and learned botanist, bent 
his eye-glasses on the rare blue blossom. 

" The Wolfinia ! " he cried in delighted wonder. " The Wolfinia 
Carintliiana ; that is the very phoenix of all flowers 1 Oh, Princess ! 
if it be not too intrusive, may one beg to know wherever you got 
that treasure ? Its only home is leagues away on the CKtschthaU* 

•*It came from the Gitschthal; a boy brought it to me," 
answered Vero ; yet, though the words were literally tnic, she felt 
herself colour as she spoke them, because she did not say ^uite all 
the truth. 

Duchesse Jeanne looked at her qnickly, and thooght to herself, 

^Oorrcze sent her those wild flowers, or brought them to her. I 
do not believe in La llaye." 

Vere, indifferent to them all, stood in the church porch, with the 
soft grey lisht shed on her, and the alpine roses in her hands, and 
the speU of the N08I was still with her. ^ Lift up my soul," prays 
the Psalmist — nothing will ever answer that prayer as music does. 

" What a beautiful creature she is 1 " said the old ambassador 
incautiously to the Duchesse Jeanne, as he looked at her, with that 
soft light from sunless skies upon her face. 

The Duchesse Jeanne cordially assented. "But,** she added 
with a smile, "people say so because she is faultlessly made, face 
and form ; they say so, and there is an end. It is like sculpture ; 
people go mad about a bit of china, a length of bee, a little picture ; 
out no one ever goes mad about marble. They praise — and pass." 

'*Kot always," said the imprudent diplomatist, foigetful of 
diplomacy. "I think no one would pass here if they saw the 
slightest encouragement or permission to linger." 

" But there is not the slightest. What 1 said — she is sculpturah" 

•*How happy is Zouroffl 
Ah 1 CmU no man happy till he is dead. Who knows if she 
will be always marble?" 

" She will never he a woman of the period," said the old man 
with some asperity. " I think her portrait will never be sold in 
shops. 80 far she will for ever miss fame.** 

" It is amusing to see oneself in shops," said Madame de Bonnas. 
" Now and then 1 see a little crowd before mine ; and the other day 
I heard a boy say— a boy who had a tray full of pipes on his head 
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— 'TiensI CcUe-ci ; cllc est jolimcnt laide, maifl elle est cr&ne, la 
petite ; v'lJl 1 ' That was at my portrait." 

**It is popularity, madame, said the ambassador with a grave 
bow. " The boy with the pipes knew his period." 

"And how much that is to know ! " said the lady with vivacity. 
" It is better to be the boy with the pipes than Pygmalion. To 
know your own times^ and adapt yourself to them, is the secret of 
success in everything from governing to advertising. Nowadays 
a statesman has nocliance unless he b sensational; a musician none 
unless he is noisy; an artist none unless ho is cither diseased or 
gaudy; a government none unless it is feverish, startling, and ex- 
travagant. It is the same with a woman. To be merely faultlessly 
beauuul is notliing, or next to nothing ; you must Imow how to 
display i^» bow to provoke with it, how to tint it hero, and touch 
it there, and make it, in a word, what my boy with the pipes 
called me. I have-not a good feature in my face, you know, and I 
have a skin like a yellow plum, that Fiver cau do nothing to redeem, 
and yet ninety-nine of the whole world of men will look at that 
perfeot beauty of Princess Zouroff, praise her, and leave her to come 
to me. I'he boy with the pipes is a type of mankind^ I assure you. 
^ill you tell me, pray, why it is? " 

" Excuse me, madame/' said the old man, with another low bow. 
^To explain the choice of Paris is always a most painful dilemma ; 
the goddesses are all so admirable " 

" No phrases. You are old enough to tell me the truth ; ox, if 
you like, I will tell it to you." 

** I should certainly prefer that* 

«*WeU " • 

"Well?" 

" I will tell yon« then^ in her own husband's words : dU ns ioU 

pea s'encajiailler" 

And the duchesse, with a cigarette in her mouth, laughed, and 
carried her cardinal red skirts, and her musical silver heels, over the 
stones of Aussee to a raft on the river which the skill of her attend- 
ants had turned into a very pretty awning-shaded flower-decked 
barge, where their brcakiiakst was spread in the soft grey air above 
the green water. 

Such women as Duchesse Jeanne or Lady Dolly are never in 
the countiy; th^ take Paris and London with them wherever 
they go. 

The old diplomatist sat silent through the gay and clamorous 
bzeakfast, looking often at Tere, beside whose plate lay the alpine 
roses, and in whose ruffled lace at her throat was the blue Wolfinia. 

*' Good God ! what an age we live in ! " he thought. " In which 
a husband makes it a reproach to his wife that she does not under- 
stand how to attract other men 1 I do believe that we have sunk 
bwer than the Romans of the raopire; thcv did draw a line between 
the wile and the concubine, we don't draw any. Perhaps^ after 
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all, the Nihilists are right, and we deserve cutting down root and 
branch iu our corruption. The disease wants the knife." 

He muttered Bomething of his thoughts to his next neighhoor, 
the yoong Prince TraoT. 

The young man nodded, smiled, and answered, "Duchesse 
Jeanne is quite right. Princess Vera is as beautiful as a Titian ; 
but one gets tired of looking at a Titian that one knows will never 
come into the market» Qr rather she is like a classio statue in one 
of the old patrician museums in Bomeu Tou know nothing irill 
ever get the statue into your collection ; you admire and pass. The 
other day, at the Hotel Drouot, there was a tobacco-pot in Karl 
Theodor porcelain, that was disputed by half Europe, and went at 
a fabulous price; the woman we like resembles that tobacco-pot j 
It is exquisite but It can be got at, and anybody's hand may go 
into it; and even in its beauty — for Karl Tlicodor ts so beautiful—" 
it is suggestive and redolent of a coarse pleasure." 

" All that is very well," said Lord Bangor ; " but though it may 
explain the modem veimon of Paris's choice^ it does not explain 
why in marriage—- " 

•'Yes, it <K)es," said the younger man. "The Roman noble 
does not care a straw for the statues that ennoble his vestibule ; if 
he saw them once being disputed in the Rue Drouot he would 
quicken into an owner's appredatlon. Believe me, the only modem 
passion that is really alive is envy. How should any man care for 
what is passively and undisputedly his ? To please us a woman 
must be hung about with other men's desires, as a squaw with 
beads.* 

*' Then jrou, too, would wish your wife to 9cmoir ieneanaillerf " 

"Not my own wife," said the young man with a laugh. " But 
then I belong to an old school, thoiuLh I am young ; Austrians 
ail do." 

" WUlst BusBlaxi^" Hid the old man savagely, ** Russians are 
all Bussy Babutins crossed with Timour Beg. By all, I mean of 

course the five or seven thousand of ' personages* that are all one 
sees of any nation in society. The nation, I dare say, is well 
enough, for it has faith, if its faith takes many odd shapes, and it 
can be rery patient.** 

The Duchesse Jeanne called aloud to him that he must not talk 
politics at breakfast. 

Then the breakfast came to an end, with many fruits and sweet- 
meats and Vienna dainties left to be scrambled for by the Aussee 
water-babies ; and the driving party of Madame de Sonnas began 
their homeward way over the Potschen-Joch. The old ambassador 
contrived to saunter to the carriages beside Vere. 

*' If I were a score of years younger, madame," he said with a 
glance at the dark blue flower at her throat, *' 1 would beg you to 
make me your knight and give me the Wo^nia for my badge. It 
is the only flower you oufi^t to wear, for it is the only one really 
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emblematic of you ; the edelweiss, that they call you after in Paris, 
is too easily found — and too chilly. Have you liked the day ; has 
it tired you very much ? ** 

It takes a great deal to tiro me phyrically/' Bud Vers. ^ I am 
ateonger than they think." 

" But mentally you tire soon, because the atmosphere you are 
in does not suit you ; is it not so ? " 

** I suppose so. I do not care for the chatter of ihe aalona 
amidst the mountalnfl." 

"No— 

I4 Tent qui vient ^ travcrs I«fl montagoca 
Me readra fou — 

tola fitter spirit in which to meet the glaciers face to fkce. I think 
people either have a love of the mountains that is a religion, that is 
unutterable, sacred, and intense; or else are quite indifferent to 
them — like our friends. I know a man in whom they remain a 
religion despite all the counter-influences of the very gayest of 
worlds and most intoxicating of lires. I do not know whether you 
ever met him — I mean the ffingar Ooxr^* 
•* Yes ; I know him." 

" He is a very keen mountaineer : he has a passion for the 
heights, not that of the mere climher of so many thousand feet, hut 
rather of the dweller on the hills, whom nature has made a poet 
too. I saw liim first when he was a littlo lad in the hills above 
Sion. You know people always say that part of his story is not 
true, but it is quite true. I am not aware why people who have 
not genius invariably think that people of genius ue; hat they 
do so. I suppose Mediocrity cannot comprehoid Imagination fail- 
ing to avail itself of its resources I Tlirco and twenty years ago, 
Princesse, I was already an old man, but more active than I am 
now. After a long and arduous season at my post I was allowing 
myself the luxury of an incognito tour, leaving my secretaries and 
scr\'ants at Geneva. No one enjoys the privacy and ease of such 
holidays like an old harness- worn public servant, and there is no 
harness heavier than diplomacy, though they do give it bells and 
feathers. One of those short — too short — summer days I had over* 
walked myself amongst tiie green Alps of the Yalais, and had to 
rest at a considerable elevation, from whidi I was not very certain 
how I should get down again. It was an exquisite day ; such days 
as only the niountains can give one, with that exhilarating tonic in 
the air that dues worried nerves more good than all the physicians. 
Almost unconsciously I repeated aloud in the Ailness of my heart» 
with a boyishness that I ought perhaps to have been ashsimed 0^ 
but was not, the Thalysia ; you will know it, Princesse ; I have 
heard that you are a student that would have charmed Eoger 
Ascham. As I murmmed it to myself I heard a voice take up the 
Idyl, and continue with the song of Lycidas : a pretty childish 
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voice, tliat htA laughter in it, laughter no donU at my surprise. I 
turned and saw a little fellow ^th a herd of goats ; he mm a 
beautiful cliild about nine or ten years old. His Greek was quite 
pure. I was very astonished, and questioned him. Ho told me he 
was called liaphael de Gorr^ze. As it was near eyeuiDg he oQered 
mo to go down with him to hii fothei's hut, and I did lo ; and, at 
ho trotted by my side, he told me that his father had taught liim 
all ho knew. Ho kept goats, ho said, but ho studied too. I wai 
belated, and should have fared ill but fur the hospitality of thai 
mountain hut. I cannot tell you how greatly his father interested 
me. He was a scholar, and had all the look and bearing of a man 
of birth. He told me briefly how his father had taken to the 
mountains when the revolution ruined the nobility of Savoy. Ha 
was then in feeble health ; he was anxious for the future of his boy, 
who was all alive with genius, and mirth, and mubic, and sang to 
me,' after the simple supper, in the sweetest boyish pipe that it hat 
ever been my lot to hear. I left them my name, and begged them 
to use me aa they chose; but I never heard anything from them 
after the bright morning waik, when the boy guided me down into 
the high road for Sion. I sent him some booRs and a silver Ante 
from Geneva, but I never knew that he got them. My own busy 
life began again, and I am shocked to say that I forgot that hut 
in the Alps, though that tranquil homely interior was one of the 
prettiest pictures which life has ever shown mo. Many years after* 
wards, in BerUn, one night after the opera, going on to the sttge 
with some of the princes to congratulate a new singer, who had 
taken the world by storm, the singer looked hard at me for a moment 
and then smiled. ' I have the silver flute still, ExcelU ncy,' he 
said. * I do hope you had the note 1 wrote you, to thank you for 
it, to Genera.' And then, of course, in that brilliant young tenor 
I knew my little goat-boy, who had quoted Theocrltiu^ and 
wondered how I could have been so stupid as not to have remem- 
bered his name when I heard it in the public mouth. So I, for 
one, know that it is quite true that he is a mountaineer no less 
than he is an artist and a Marquis de Corrftze. They say he has 
been in Lschl ; I wish I had known it, for I am always so glad to 
see him out of the whirl of cities, where both he and I, in our 
different ways, arc too pres>cd for time to have much leisure for 
talk. Uo is a very charuiing companion, Curreze. Forgive me, 
Princesse, for telling you such a long stoijr. Proshiess is pardoned 
to 1^ ; and here are the carriages.'* 

Yere had listened with changing colour, all the dejection and 
Indiil'ercnco passing from her face, and a light of pleasure and sur- 
prise sliining in her frank grave eyes. 

"Do not apologise. You hare interested me reiy mush," she 
said simply. 

And the astute oM man noticed that, as she spoke, she uncon- 
sciously touched the blue mountiun flower at her throat. 
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"ImproVabl6 aa it ieema," he thought to himself, ''I would 
wager that it ia Oorrdze who gave her that Wolfinia. She is not ai 

tola as thoy say. * EUe ne sait pas 8*encanailler.* No; and she 
will never learn that modern science. But there are greater perils 
for great natures than the bath of mud, that they never will take 
though it is the fashion. The bath of mud breaks nothing, and 
meodSmes oome out of it when they like white as snow. But these 
people fall from the stars, and break everything as they fall, in 
them and under them. She is half marble still ; she is not quite 
awake yet ; but wlien she is — when she is, I would not wish to be 
Prince bergius Zouroff 1 " 

The puty went homeward in the fireah mountidn idr, leaying 
the oveniDg lights on Old Aussee lying amidst its many waters. 
Vere was very silent, her alpine roses lay in her lap, the Minuit 
Chretien was on her ear. The sun had set when they descended 
into Ischl. Her servants came to meet her, and said that her 
husband had airived. 

"Quel preux chevalier de mart /"cried the Duchesae Jeanne 
with her shrill laughter, that was like the clash of steel. 

" Quel preux chevalier de marl," repeated the Duchesse de 
Sonnaz to Prince Zouroff alone, as they stood on the balcony of the 
hotel after dinner. 

He laughed as he leaned over the balustrade smoking. 

** Je Vai toujours ete, pour toi" he whispered. 

The Duchesse de Sonnaz gave him a blow with her pretty fan, 
that Pantin had painted with some Loves playing blind-man's-bufEl 

Vere was inside the room; she was intent upon her lace-work. 
The shaded light of a lamp fell on the proud, muurnful calmness of 
her face. She wore black velvet with a high mff of old flemish 
lace; she looked like a picture by Chardin. 

Prince Zourofif sauntered in tiom the balcony and approached 
his wife. 

" Vera,** he said suddenly to her, they tell me you axe great 

friends with that singing fellow Corr4ze. la it true? ^ 
Vere looked up from her lace^work. 
"Who say 80?" 
«0h— people. Is it true?" 

" I have aeen M. de Corrdze little, but I feel to know him 

well." 

She answered him the aimple truth, as it seemed to be to her* 

'* Ah I " said Prince Zouroff, '* then write and tell him to come 
to Svir. We must hare some grand mudc for the Tsarowiteh, and 
you can offer him five hundred more roubles a night than the 
Petersburg opera gives him ; he can have his own suite of rooms, 
and his own table ; I know those artists give themselves airs." 

Yere looked at him for a moment in astonishment, then felt 
henelf grow cold and pale, with what emotion she aoanely loiew. 
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^ You had better let Anton ^te if yon wbh it,** she answered, 
after a little pause. Anton was his secretary. " But M. de Correze 
would not come; he has many engagements; and I believe he 
never goes to private houses unless he goes as a guest^ and then, of 
course, there u no question of maney.** 

Zouroff was looking at her doeely through his halfHskeed «ye* 
lids. He laughed. 

" Nonsense. If an artist cannot be hired the world is coming; to 
an end. They have no right to prejudices, those peoole ; and, in 
point of fact, they only assume them to heighten tne price. I 
prefer you should write yourself; you can ^ye Um any sum yon 



Vere hesitated a moment, then said very calmly, ** It is not for 
me to write : A^ton always does your business ; let him do this.'* 

The foruiead of Zouioff grew clouded with a heavy frown ; she 
had never contrsdieted or disoheyed him before. 

" I order you to write, madame." he said sternly. There is an 
end." 

Vere rose, curtsied, and passed before him to a writing-table. 
There she wrote — 

" Monsieur, — My husband desires me to beg you to do us the 
honour of visiting us at Svir on the fifteenth of next month, when 
the Tsarewitch will have the condescension to he with us; I 

believe, however, that you will be unable to do us this gratification, 
as I think your time is already too fully occupied. All arrange- 
ments you may wish to make in the event of your acceding to his 
desire you will kindly communicate to M. Zouroff. I beg to assure 
you of my distinguidied considecation. 



She wrote rapidly, addressed the letter, and handed it to her 
husband. 

" Pooh I " he said, ai he read it, and tore it up. " You write to 
the fellow as if he were a prince himself. You must not write to a 
singer in that fashion. Say we will pay him anything he choose. 
It is a question d'argetU ; there is no need for compliments and 
contideration.*' 

"Ton will pardon me^ moiiflieur« I wUl not write with less 
courtesy than that." 

"You will write as I choose to dictate." 

" No." She spoke very quietly, and took up her lace-work. 

** You venture to disobey met '* 

" I will not disobey any absolute command of yours, but I will 
not insult a great artist because you wish me to do so.'* 

There was a look of resolve and of contempt on her face that 
was new to him. She had alwavs obeyed his caprices with a mssive, 
mute patioioe that had made him believe her incapable of naving 
will or Judgment of her own. It was as strmge to him as if a 




"Ybsa, Frincess Zounovr.* 
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itatiM had spoken, or a flower had irowned. Ho ttand at hat ia 

mrprise that was greater than his annoyance. 

*' Pardieu \ wliat has come to you V " he said fiecosly. " Take 
up your pen and write what I have sjx kcn.** 

'^NapoUon^ tu fouhlicsl" quoted tho Duchesse Jeanne, as sho 
came to the rescue with a laugh. My dear FHnoe, pardon me^ hut 
your chamdng wife is altogether in the right. Oorrdze is a great 
artist ; emperors kneel before him ; it ^vill never do to send for him 
as if he were an oriran-grinder — that is, at least, if you want him to 
come. Besides, Vera and he arc old friends j they cannot be ex- 
pected to deal with one another like aUrtpreneur and employ^, in 
the sledge-hammer style of persuasion, which seems to be your 
idea of beguiling stars to shine for you. Believe me, your wife is 
right. Corr^ze will never come to Svir at all unless—** 

"Unless what?" 

"Unless as her friend, and yours." 

Tliere was a little accent on the first pionoun that east the 

meaning of many words into those few monosyllables. 

Zouroff watched his wife from under his heavy eyelids. 

Vere sat still, and composed, taking up the various threads of 
her lace-pillows. She had said what me had thought courase and 
courtesy required her to say ; to the efifect of what she had said 
she was indifferent, and she did not perceive the meaning in the 
duchess's words — a pure conscience is often a cause of blindness 
and deafness that are perilous. 

^ •* When I have spoken * began her husband, for he had the 

childishness of the true tyrant in him. 

Madame de Sonnaz puffed some cigarette-smoke into his face. 

" Oh, Cffisar ; when you have spoken, what then ? You have 
no serfs now, even in Russia. You can have noi:o of us knouted. 
You can only bow and yield to a woman's will, like any other man. 
Voyotut I will write to Oorr^. I have Imown him ever dnco he 
first set all Paris sighing as Edgardo, and I will insinuate to him 
gently that he will find a bouquet on his table each day with a 
million roubles about the stalks of it ; that will be delicate enough 
perhaps to bring him. But do you really wish for him ? That is 
what I doubt." 

Why should you doubt it ? ** sidd the prinoe^ with his sombre 
eyes still fastened on his wife. 

Duchesse Jeanne looked at him and smiled; the f^rnWet gaid a 
great many things. 

Because it will coat a great deaV she said demurely, *'and I 
never knew that the Tsarewitoh cared especially for musio. He is 
not Louis of Bavaria." 

Then she sat down and wrote a very pretty letter of invitation 
and cajolery and command, all combined. Yere never spoke ; her 
husband paced up and down the room, angry at having been worsted, 
yet reluctant to oppm his friend Jeanne. 
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It was the first disobedime of Yere's since she had sworn him 
oMienoe at the altar. It gave him a strange senaation, half of rage, 

half of respect; but the mingling of respect only served to heighten 
Tind strengthen the rage. He had been a youth when the emanci- 
pation was given by Alexander to his people ; and in his boyhood 
ho had seen his servants and his villagers liogged, beaten with rods, 
driTsn out into the snow at midnight, tumedadrift into the woodf 
to meet the wolvet, treated anyhow, as whim or temper dictated on 
the impulse of a moment's wrath. The instinct of dommion remained 
strong in him ; it always seemed to him that a blow was the right 
answer to any restive creature, whether dog or horse, man or woman. 
He had aeen women scourged yeiy often, and going in diovw from 
Poland to Siberia, He could have found.it in his heart to throw his 
wife on her knees and strike her now. Only he was a man of the 
world and knew what the world thought of such violence as that; 
and, in his own coarse way, he was a gentleman. 

Oonrdze recdved the letter of Dudieese Jeanne one evening on 
the low sands of Schevening, where some of the noblest ladies of 
northern nobilities were spoiling and praising him, as women had 
done from the day of his debiit. Currezo felt that he ought to have 
been content; he was seated luxuriously in one of the straw hive- 
like olnirs, a lovely Flnissian Ffirstinn had lent him hear huge &n, a 
Dalohwoman, handsome as Bubena' wife, was making him a cigar* 
ette, and a Danish ambassadress was reading him a poem of Franrois 
CJoppee ; the sea was rolling in, in big billows, and sending into the 
air a delicious crisp freshness and buoyancy ; all along the flat and 
yellow dunes were pleasant people, clever people, handjBome people, 
distinguished people. 

He ought to have been content. But he was not He was think- 
ing of green, cool, dusky, fir-scented Ischl. 

The Danish beauty stopped suddenly in her reading. " You 
are not listening, Corr^ze I " she eried aloud in Bome dismay and 
discomfiture. 

" Madame," said Corr^ze gallantly, " Copp^e is a charming poet, 
but I would defy any one to think of what he writes when it is yoa 
who are the reader of it 1 " 

** Tliat is very pretty," said the lovely Dane ; " it trould be perfect 
indeed ; only one sees that you suppress a yawn as yon say it 1 " 

"I never yawned, or wished to yawn. in my life," said he 
promptly. " I cannot understand people who do. Cut your throat, 
blow out your brains, drown yourself, any one of these—that is a 
conceivable impulse; but yawn! what a confession of internal 
nothingness I What a vapid and vacant windbag must be the man 
who collapses into a yawn 1 " 

" Nevertheless, you were very near one then," said the Danish 
beauty, casting her Copp6e aside on the sand. "Compliments 
aside, you are changed, do you know ? You are serious, you are 
preoccupied,'* 
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At tliat mome&i Us aeoretary brought him his Istters. Hit 

ladies gave him permission to dance at tnem, for some were marked 
urgent. Amongst them was the letter of ifadame de Sonnaz. 

He read it with surprise and some anger. It was a temptation ; 
and the writer had known very well that it was so. 

He would not have touched the roubles of the master of Svir, 
and would not willingly even have broken bis bread, yet he would 
have given everything he possessed to go, to be under the same roof 
with ike wife of Zouroff; to see, to hear, to charm^ to influence her; 
to sing' his songs for her ear alone. 

The rough grey northern ocean came booming oror the sands. 
CSorr^ze sat silent and with a shadow on his face. 

Then he rose, wrote a line in a leaf of his notebook, gave it to 
his secretary to have telegraphed at once to IschL The line said 
merely— 

"Mille lemeroiments. Trte honopl Impocuiblo d'aooepter 4 

cause d'engagements. Tous mes hommages." 

The sea rolled in with a grand sound, like a chant on a great 
organ. 

*'It ia rerj hourgeoia to do right " thought Ooir&ze ; **hat one 
must do it sometimes. Madame Jeanne is too quiek ; she plays her 

cards coarsely. All those Second Empire women are conspirators, 
but they conspire too hurriedly to succeed. My beautiful edelweiss, 
do they think I should pluck you from your heights ? Oh I the 
Goths 1 Madame," he said aloud, " do be merciful, and read me the 
harmonies of Copp^e again. You will not? That is revengeftil. 
Perhaps I did not attend enough to his charming verses. There is 
another verse running in my head. Do vou know it? I think 
Bully Ftodhonmie mto it. It is oneof those things so true that 
th^ hnrt one; and one oairies tlie huzden of them about like a aad 
memoij* 

" Dans les verres ^pais da cabaret bmtal. 
Le vin bleu coole h flots, et sans trdve a la zonde* 
Dans le calice fin plas rarement abonde 
Un Tin dont la darttf aoit digne dn eiiflteL 

Ettfin, la coupe d*or dn hant d*an pi^estal 

Attend, vide toujours, bien que large ot profond^^ 
Un era dont la noblesse a la aienne r^ponde : • 
On tiemble^'eD Mraffler I'onvrage et le m^bd." 

" Have your letters made you think of that poem?** asked his 
companion. 
"Yes." 

« And where is the golden cup?" 

^ At the banquet of a debauchee who prefen 

*Lis Terns ^pais do cabaret htJttl»*^ 
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CHAFTEB XXL 

A FEW weeks later they wcro at Svir. 

Svir was one of tlie grandest summer palaces of the many 
palaces of the Princes Zouruif. It had been built by a French 
architect in the time of the great Oatherhufa lofre of French art, 
and its appanages were less an estate than a pnyvince or princi- 
pality that stretched far away to the horizon on every side save 
one, where the Baltic spread its ice-plaius in the winter, and its 
blue waters to the brief summer sunshiiie. It was a very grand 
place ; it had acres of palm-houses and glass-houses ; it had vast 
stables full of horses ; it had a theatre, with a stage as large as the 
Folies-Marigny's ; it had vast forests in which the bear and the 
boar and the wolf were hunted with the splendour and the bar- 
barity of the royal hunts that Snyders painted} it was a Muscovite 
TeisaiUes. with hundreds of halls and chambers, and a staircase^ 
up which fifty men might have walked abreast ; it iiad many 
treasures, too, of the arts, and precious marbles, Greek and Roman ; 
yet there was no place on earth which Yere hated as she hated 
Svir. 

To her it was the symbol of despotism, of brutal power, of 

soulless magnificence ; and the cruelties of the sport that filled all 
the days, and the oppression of the peasantry by the ] ulice-agents 
which she was impotent to redress, weighed on her with continual 
pain. She had been taught in her girlhood to thiuk ; she knew 
too mndli to accept the surface gloss of things as thdr tmth; die 
could not be content with a life which was a perpetoal pageantry, 
without any other aim than that of killing time. 

So much did the life at Svir displease her, and so indiilerent 
was ^e to her own podtion in it, that she never obsnred that sha 
was less mistress of it than was the Duchesse de Sonnaa, who was 
there with the Due de Paul, a placid sweet-tempered man, who was 
devoted to entomology and other harmless sciences. It was not 
Yere, but Madame Jeanne, who directed the amusements of each 
day and night It was Madame Jeanne who scolded the manager 
of the operetta tronp, who selected the pieces to be performed in 
the theatre, who organised the hunting parties and the cotillons, 
and the sailing, and the riding. It was Madame Jeanne who, with 
her pistols in her belt, and her gold-tipped ivory hunting-horn, 
and ner green tunio and trowsers, and ncr general frano-'Ur9wr 
aspect, went out with Scrgius Zouroff to see the bear's death* 
struggle, and give the last stroke in the wolfs throat. 

Vere — to whom the moonlit curee in the great court was a 
horrible iii^ht, and who, though she had never blenched when the 
widves had bayed after the sledge, would have turned sick and 
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in evil oJour with the government for suspected socialistic doctriQea, 
It had been warned, punished, purified, but of late was supposed to 
have sinned a^ain; and the hand of the Third Section hod fallen 
bttiYily upon it 

Yen this day rode over to it» to HAi one of its hospitals ; her 
mother, and other ladiee, drove tliero to ptuduMe lablee luod marten 
ekins. 

Lady Dolly had been so near — at Carlsbad, a mere trifle of a 
few hundred miles-^that she had been unable to resist the tempta* 
tion of running over for a peep at Svir, whidi she was dying to see, 
80 she averred. She was as pretty as ever. She had changed the 
colour of her curls, but that prevents monotony of expression, and, 
if well done, is always admired. She had to be a little more careful 
always to have her back to the light, and there was sometimes 
about her eye-lines which notbins woiild quite paint away ; and 
her maid found her more pettish and peevish. That was all ; 
twenty years hence, if Lady Dolly live^ there will be hardly more 
difference than that. 

Her Sicilian had been also on the banks of the Teple^only for 
his health, for he was not strong — but he had been too assiduous 
in carrying her shawls, in ordering her dinners, in walking beside 
her mule in the firwoods, and people began to talk ; and Lady 
Dolly did not choose to imperil all that the ilowcrs for the Chil- 
' dren s Hospitals, and the early serrioes at Knightsbridge, had done 
for her, so she had summarily left the young man in the firwoods, 
and come to Svir. 

" I always like to witness my dear child's happiness, you know, 
with my own eyes when I can ; and in London and Paris both she 
and I are so terribly busy,** she said to her friends at Carlsbad. 

Herself, she always recoiled from meeting the grave eyes of 
Vere, and the smile of her son-in-law was occasionally grim and dis- 
ngrecable, and made her shiver ; but yet she thought it well to go 
to their houses, and she was really anxious to see the glories of 
Svir. 

When she arrived there, she was enraptured. She adored 
novelty, and new things are hard to find for a person who has seen 
as much as she had. The Russian life was, in a rne;isure, different 
to what she had known elsewhere, the local colour enchanted her, 
and the obelsacoes and humility of the people she declared were 
quite scriptoraL 

The grandeur, the vastness, the absolute dominion, the half- 
barlaric magnificence that prevailed in this, the grandest summer 
palace of the Zourofls, delighted her ; they appealed forcibly to her 
imagination, which had its vulgar dde. They appeased her con* 
science, too ; for, after all, she chought, what could Vere wish fw 
more? Short of royalty, no alliance cottld have given her mora 
wealth, more authority, and more rank. 

These Baltic estates were a kingdom in themseU'cs, and t^o 
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of self-respect. It is admirable, it is exquisite ; but all the samo it 
IB invulnerable ; because it Ib only a finer surt of egotism." 

<*8he will ntver forget lier duty," said her huslMUid peramp- 
torily» as though closing the discussion. 

" Certainly not," assented his friend ; " not as long as it appears 
duty to her. But her ideas of duty may change — who can say ? 
And, mon cher^ you do not very often remember yours to her I " 

Zooroff blazed into a sullen passion, at which Hadame de 
Sonnaz laughed, as was her wont^ and turned her back on him, 
and lighted a cis^ar. 

" After all," she said, " what silly words we use ! Duty ! — 
honour ! — obligation I * Toui cda est H purement geographique^ as 
was said at Marly long ago. I read the other day of Albania, in 
which it is duty to kill forty men for oi.o, and of another country 
in which it is duty for a widow to marry all her brothers-ia-law. 
Let us hope our Vera's views of geography will never change." 

They were standing together in one of the long alleys of the 
forest, which was resounding with the baying of hounds and the 
shoutinf^ of beaters. For all reply Sergius ZourofT put his rifle to 
his shoulder ; a bear was being driven down the drive. 

" A vioi 1 " cried Madame Jeanne. The great brown mass came 
thundering through the brushwood, and came into thdr sight ; she 
raised her gun, and sent a bullet through its forehead, and snatched 
ZoiirofTs breech-loader from him, and fired again. The bear 
dropped ; there was a quick convul^ve movement of all its paws, 
then it was still for ever, 

" I wish I could have manied you ! " cried Zouroff mithnsiastl- 
cally. " There is not another woman in Eutc^ who could hare 
done that at such a distance as we are !*• 

" Mon vieux, we should have loathed one another," said Madame 
Jeanne, in no way touched by the compliment. *' In a conjugal 
capacity I much prefer my good Paul." 

Zouroff laughed — restored to good humour — and drew his hunt- 
ing-knife to give the customary stroke for surety to her victim. 
The day was beautiful in the deep green gloom aud balmy solitude 
of the forest, which was chiefly of pinee. 

"Sport is very stupid," said Madame Jeanne, blowing her ivory 
horn to call the keepers. "Vera is employing her time much 
better, I am sure ; she is reading metaphysics^ or lookiog at' her 
orchids, or studviug Nihilism." 

"Let me forget for a moment that Vera exists," sidd her 
hushand, with his steel in the hear*8 throat. 

Yere was studying lifihilism» or wl^t iias led to it^ which comet 
to the same thing. 

The only town near Svir was one of no great importance, a few 
miles inland, whoee citizens were chiefly timber-traders, or owners 
of trading ships, that went to and from the Baltic. It had some 
^uiehflB, some schools, some war of sectSi and it liad of late teen 
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in evil odour witk the government for suspected socialistic doctrines. 
It had been warned, punished, purified, but of late was supposed to 
haT« dnned and the hand of tbo Third Sectum had lUln 
hMvtty upon it. 

Vere this day rode over to it, to visit one of its hospitals ; her 
mother, and other ladies, drove Uiere to purchase sables and marten 
skins. 

Lady Dally had been ao near— ftt Carlsbad, a mere trifle of a 
few hnnoied milea— >thAt aha had been unable to resist the tempt»> 
tion of running over for a peep at Svir, which she %Yn8 dying to see, 
so she averred. Sho was as pretty as ever. She had changed the 
colour of her curls, but that prevents monotony of oxpre;^sion, and, 
if well done, ia always admired. She had to be » little more careful 
always to hiive her hack to the ]i^t> and Ihera waa aometimea 
about her eye-lines which nothing would quite paint away ; and 
her maid found her more pettish and peevish. That was all ; 
twenty years hence, if Lady Dolly live, there will be hardly more 
difference than that. 

Her Sicilian bad been also on the banks of the Teple — only for 
his health, for ho was not strong — but he had been too assiduous 
in carrying her shawls, in onleiing her dinners, in walking beside 
her mule in the hrwooda, and jpeople began to talk ; and Lady 
DoUy did not chooae to imperil all that the flowers for the Chil* 
dren 8 Hoepitals, and the early services at Enightsbridge, had done 
for her, so she had summarily left the young man in the firwoods^ 
and come to Svir. 

** I always like to witness my dear child's happiness, you know, 
with my own eyee when I can; and in London and Paris both she 
and I are so terribly hosy," she said to her Mends at Oarlsbad. 

Herself, she always recoiled from meeting the grave eyes of 
Vere, and the smile of her son-in-law was occasionally grim and dis- 
agreeable, aud made her shiver; but yet she thought it well to go 
to their houses, and she was reaUy anxious to see the glories of 
Bvir. 

When she arrived there, she was enraptured. She adored 
novelty, and new things are hard to find fur a person who has seen 
as much a^ she had. The liussian life was, in a measure, different 
to what she had known elsewhere^ the local coloar enchantrd her» 
and the obeiaancea and hundUty of the people ahe declared were 
quite scriptural. 

The grandeur, the vastness, the absolute dominion, the half- 
barbaric magnificence that prevailed in this, the grandest summer 
paUce of the Zouroffs, delighted her ; they appealed forcibly to her 
imagination, which had its vulgar side. They apix-as d hercon- 
sd^ce, too; for, after all, she chought, what could Vere wish for 
more? Short of royalty, no alliance could have given her more 
wealth, more authority, and more rank. 

These Baltic estates were % Mngdom in themselves, and tl^e 
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prodigal, careless, endless luxury, that wa# the note of life there, 
was mingled with a despoUsm and a cynidsm in aU domestic rela* 
Hods that fascinated Lady Dolly. 

" I should have been perfectly happy if I had married a great 
Russian," she often said to herself ; and she thought that her 
daughter was both thankless to her fate and to her. Lady Dolly 
really began to bring herself to think so. 

" Very few women/* ahe mused, " would ever have effaced them- 
edm as I did ; very few would have put away every personal 
feeling and objection as I did. Of course she doesn*t know — but I 
don't believe any woman living would have done as I did, because 
people are so selfish.** 

She had perauaded henelf in all this time that she had been 
generous, self-sacrificing, even courageous, in mar^jring her daughter 
as she did ; and when now and then a qualm jjassed over her, as 
she thought that the world might give all these great qualities very 
dififerent and darker names, mdy Dolly took a little sherry or a 
little chloral, according to tiie time- of day, and very soon waa her- 
self again. 

To be able to do no wroncr at all in one's own sight, is one of 
the secrets of personal comfort in this life. Lady Dolly never 
admitted, even to herself, that she did any. If anything looked a 
little wrong, it waa only because she was the victim to unkindly 
dicumstance over which she had no control. 

Pcoj^le had always been ao jealous of her, and bo nasty to her 
about money. 

*' It is all very well to talk about the saints," she would say to 
herself, **hut they never had any real triala. If the apostles had 
bad bills due that they couldn't meet, or St. Helen and St. Ursula 

had had their curls come off just as they were being taken in to 
dinner, they might have talked. As it was, I am sure they enjoyed 
all their martyrdom, just as people scream about being libelled in 
* Truth ' or * Figaro,' and delight in haying their names in them." 

Lady Dolly always thought herself an iU-used woman. If things 
had been in the least just, she would have been bom with thirty 
thousand a year, and six inches more stature. 

Meanwhile she was even prettier than ever. She had under- 

gone a sBgfat transformation ; her curls were of a richer ruddier hue, 
er eyelashes were darker and thicker, her mouth was like a little 
pomegranate bud. It was all Piver; but it was the very perfection 
of Piver. She had considered that the hues and style of the fashions 
of the coming year, which were always disclosed to her very early 
in secret conclave in the Rue de la Paix, required this slight deepen* 
ing and heightening of her complexion. 

" 1 do wish you would induce Vera to rougn a little, just a little. 
Dress this winter really will waut it ; tlie colours will all be dead 
ones," she had said this day at Svir to her son-in-law, who shrugged 
hia (^ouldera. 
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** 1 1iaT6 told her sh| would look better ; but die Ib ob8thiftta« 

you know." 

" Oh-h-h ! " assented Lady Dolly. " Obstinate is no vrorcl for 
it; she is viulish ; of course, I understand that she is very proud of 
her skin, but it would look all the better if it were warmed up a 
little ; it is ^op white, too fair, if one <sui eay such a thing, don't yon 
know? And, beddes, even though ahe may look well now withont 
it, a woman who never rouges has a fri^tful, middle-age before 
her. Didn't Talleyrand say 80? ** 

"You are thinking of whist; but the meaning is the same. 
Both are resources for autumn that it is better to take to in 
summer," said Madame N^laguine, with her little cynical smile. 

" Vera is very fantastic/* said the Duchesse Jeaime. " Besides, 
she is so handsome she is not afraid of growing older; she thinks 
she will defy Time," 

** I believe yon can if you an well enamelled," sud Lady Dolly 
seriously. 

** A^cra will be like the woman under the !^rcrovingian kings," 
said IMadanie Nt'laci;uine. ''The woman who went every dawn of 
her life out into the forests at daybreak to hear the birds sing, and 
SO remained, by angels* blessing, perpetually young." 

" I suppose there was no society in France in that time," said 
Lady Dolly ; " or else the woman was out of it. In society every- 
body has always painted. I think they found all sorts of rouge- 

Sots at Tompeii, which is so touching, and brings all those poor 
ear creatures so near to ns ; and it just shows that human nature 
was always ezacUy the same." 

" The Etruscan focolare, I darn f?ay, were trays of oosmeticsi'* 
suggested Madame Nelaguine sympathetically. 

" Yes? " said Lady JJolly, whose history was vague. "It is so 
interesting, I think, to feel that everybody was slways just exactly 
alike^ and that when they complain of ns it is such nonsense, and 
mere spite. Vera, why will you not rouge a little, a very little ? " 

" I think it a disgusting practice," said her daughter, who had 
entered the room at that moment, dressed for riding. 

" Well, I think so too," said Madame HAaguine with a little 
laugh. *' I think so too, though I do it ; but my rouge is very 
honest ; I am exactly like the wooden dolls, with a red dab on each 
cheek, that they sell for the babies at fairs. Vera would be a sub- 
lime wax doll, no doubt, if she rouged ; but, as it is, she is a marble 
statue. Surely that Is the finer work of art." 

" The age of statues is past,*' murmured the Duchess Jeanne. 
" We are in the puppet and monkey epoch." 

" It is all cant to be against painting," said Lady Dolly. " Who 
was it said tliat the spider is every bit as artificial as the weaver ? " 

'* Joseph le Maistre," said Madame K^laguiue, "but he 
msans-— " 

**He meanSi to be sure/' said Lady Dolly with asperity, *'ihat 
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miless one goes without any clqtlics at all, like savages, one must 
beartificial ; andonemay just as well be becomingly so as frightfully 
to; only I know fingbts aie always thought natoial, as snubhiug, 
snapping creatures are thoTight eo sweetly sincere. But it doesn't 
follow one bit ; the frights h&YQ most likely only gone to the wrong 
people to got done up. 

"And the disagreeable snappers and snnbben and mukanY" 

** Qot out of bed the wrong end upwards," said Lady DoUyi or 
Bave forgotten to take their dinner-pills." 

"I begin to think you are a philosopher, La<]y Dolly." 

"I hope I am nothing ad disagreeable," said Lady Dolly. "But 
at least I have eyes, and my eyes teU me what a wniohed, dull, 
pawky-looking croatnie a woman that doesn't do benelf up looks 
at a ball." 

" Even at twenty years old ? " 

*' Age has nothing to do with it," said Lady Dolly very angrily. 
^ That is a man's idea. People don't paint because they're old ; 
they paint to Taiy themselyes, to brighten themselves, to dear 

themselves. A natural skin may do very well in Arcadia, but it 
won't do where there are candles and gas. Besides, a natural skin's 
always the same ; but when you paint, you make it just what goes 
best irith the gown vou have got on for the day ; and as women 
grow older what are they to do ? It is all very well to say 'bear 
it,' but who helps you to bear it? Not society, whldli shelves 
you ; not men, who won't look at you ; not women, who count 
your curls if they are false, and your grey hairs if they are real. 
It is all very well to talk poetry, but who hkcs decheunce f It is 
all very well to rail about artificiality and poUiehey but who foreed 
US to be artificial, and who made postiche a necessity? Society; 
society ; society. Would it stand a woman who had lost all her 
teeth and who had a bald head ? Of course not. Then whoso is 
the fault if the woman goes to the dentist and the hair-dresser ? 
Bhe is quite right to go. But it is absurd to say that soolebr does 
not mate her go. ML this cry about artificiality is cent, au osnt. 
Who are admired in a ball-room ? The handsome women who aro 
not young but are dressed to perfection, painted to perfection, 
coiffrcd to perfection, and aro perfect bits of colour. If they come 
Qfut without their postu^ who would look at them? Hothers of 
boys and girls you say? Tes, of course they are ; but that is their 
misfortune ; it is no reason why they shouldn't look as well as they 
can look, and, besides, nowadays it is only married women that are 
looked at, and children in short frocks, which is disgusting." 

Lady Dolly paused for breath, having taUced herself into some 
CWifusion of ideas, and went away to dress ani drive. 

She forgot tlie wrongs of fate as she drove to Molv with the old 
ambassador Lord Bangor, wlio was stayini: t\ere, and a charming 
youns liussian of the Guard, whose golden head \nd fair beauty made 
M Siciliaaieemtolier in memory yeitlowaiid blaoik as an dires 
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he had really had nothing good but his eyes, she reflected as aha 
drove. 

When she reached Molv she admired everything ; the beaided 

priests, the churches, the bells, the pink and yellow houses, the 
byzantino shrines. She was in a mood to praise. What was not 
interesting was so droll, and wliat was not droll was so interesting. 
If her companion of the Imperial Guard had not had a head like a 
Giraasdan ehie^ aod % form like Hercules, she might perhaps have 
fimnd out thei Molv was ugly and very flat, dirty and very nn- 
savoury, and so constituted that it became a pool of mud in winter, 
and in summer a shoal of sand. But she did not see these things, 
and ^e was charmed. She was still more charmed when she had 
'bought her HBelaMne and saUes at a pnce higher than she would 
have pven in Regent Street ; and, coming out opposite the gilded 
and pinted frontage of the chief chuicu, whica was that of St. 
Vladimir, she saw a sad sight. • 

l^othing less than a score of young men and a few women being 
taken by a etrong foroe of OoeBaGks to the fortress; the townspeople 
looking on, gathered in groups, quite silent^ grieved hut diunh, like 
poor beaten dogs. 

" Dear me ! how very interesting ! " said Lady Dolly, and she 
put up her eye-glasses. " How very interesting 1 some of them 
quite nice-looking, too. What have they done ? ^ 

The Russian of the Qnaid explained to her that they were sus- 
pected of revolutionary conspiracies, had harboured suspected 
persons, or were suspected themselves : Nihilists, in a word. 

*' How very interesting 1 " said Lady Doily again. " Now, one 
mnild never see tooh a sight as thatfai Encland. Lord Bangor?'' 

Ko^** said Lord Bangor seriondy ; " I don t tidnk ve ahould. 
There are defects in our constitution *' 

" Poor things ! " said Lady Dolly, a pretty figure in feuUlemorte 
and violet, with a jewelled ebony cane as high as her shoulder, 
surveying through her glass the diidne^ dusty, heartsick prisoners. 
^* But why couldn't they keep quiet ? So stnpid of them i I never 
understand those revolutionaries ; they upset everything, and bore 
everybody, and think themselves martyrs ! It will be such a pity 
if you do get those horrid principles here. Russia is too charming 
as it is; everybody so obedient and nice as they are at present, 
eveiybody kneeling and bowing, and doing what they're told— 
not lik3 us with our horrid servants, who take tlienisclvcs off the 
very day of a big party, or say they won't stay if they haven't 
pine-apples. I think the whole social system of Russia perfect— 
qnite perfect ; only it must have hem nicer BtiU before the Tsar was 
too kind, and let loose all those serfs, who, I am qnite sur^ haven't 
an idea what to do with themselves, and will be sure to shoot him 
for it some day." 

Lady Dolly paused in these discursive political utterances, and 
looked again at the little band of fettered youths and maidens, 
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dusty, pale, jaded, who were being hustled along by the Cossacks 
through the Bilent scattered groups of the people. A local official 
bad been wounded by a abot from a revolTer, and they were all 
implicated, or the police wished to suppose them to be implicated, 
in the offence. They were bein^ carried away beyond the O mils ; 
their parents, and brothers and sisters, and lovers knew very well 
that never more would their young feet tread the stones of their 
native town. A silence like tnat of the grave — which would perhapa 
be tbe silence of the grave — would soon engulf and close over them. 
Henceforth they would be mere memories to those who loved them : 
no more. 

** They look very harmless," said Lady Dolly, disappointed that 
contpirators did not look a litUe as they do on the stage. ** Beally, 
you Know, if it wasn't for these handcnfifs, one might take them for 
a set of excursionists; reallv now, mightn^t we? Just that sort of 
jaded, dusty, uncomfortable look " 

<* Consequent on * three shillings to Margate and back.' Yes ; 
they have a Bank holiday look,** aald Lord Bangor. *' But it will 
be a long Bank holiday for them; they are on their first stage to 
Siberia." 

** How interesting ! " said Lady Dolly. 

At that moment an old white-haired woman, with a piercing 
ctjf broke through the ranks, and fell on the neck of a young man, 
dinging to him for all that the police could do, till the lances of the 

Cossacks parted the mother and son, 

" It is a sad state of things for any country," said Lord Bangor; 
and the young captain of the Guard laughed, 

**Well, ^y couldn't they keep quiet?* said Lady Dolly. 
" Dear me I with all this crowd, however shall we find the carriaji^e? 
Where is Vere, I wonder ? But she ?aid we need not wait for her. 
Don't you think we had better go home ? X shouldn't like to meet 
wolves." 

** Wolyes are not hungry in summer,** said Lord Btogor. ^ It is 

only the prison's maw that is never full." 

"Well, what are they to do if people won't keep quiet ? " said 
Lady Dolly. " Fm sure those young men and women do not look 
like geniuses that would be able to set the world on fire. I suppose 
they are work-people, most of them. Hiey will do very well, I 
dare say, in Tomsk. Count Rostrow, here, tells me the exiles are 
beautifully treated, and quite happy ; and all that is said about the 
quicksilver mines is all exaggeration ; newspaper nonsense." 

** No doubt," said Lord Bangor. " To object to exile is a mere 
bad form of COutuyiniBm." 

"Why couldn't they keep quiet if they don't like to go there ? * 
she said again ; and got into the carriage, and drove away out into 
the road over the plain, between the great green sea of billowy 
grasses, and the golden ocean of ripened grain j and, in time, bowled 
Suoogh the gilded gates of StIt ; and ate her dinner wifh s good 
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appetite; and laughed UU she cried at the droDwies of a new 
operetta of Heta's, which the French actors gave in the little opera- 

house. 

"Lirois so full of contrasts in Russia; it is quito delightful; 
one can't bo dull," she said to Lord Bangor/ who sat beside her. 

'* Lifo is full of contrasts everywhere, my dear lady," said he. 
0nl7» as a rule, 'we nem look on the other side of the wall. It 
hoces US even to remember that there is another side." 

Vere that night was paler and stiller even than it was her wont 
to be. She went about amongst her gnests with that grace and 
courtesy which never changed, but she was absent in mind j and 
onoe or twice, as the laughter of the audience rippled in echo to the 
gay melodies of Meta, a shiver as of cold went over her. 

" She must have heard something about Corrczo that has em- 
barrassed her," thought Madame do Sonnaz, but she was wrong. 

Yere had only seen the same sight that her mother had seen, in 
the little town of Moly. 

That night, when the house-party had broken np to go to their 
apartments, and she had gained the comparative peace of her own 
chamber, Vere, when her maids had passed a loose white gown over 
her and unloosened her hair, sent them away, and went into the 
little oratory that adjoined her dressing-room. She kneeled down, 
and leaned her arms on the rail of the little altar, and her head on 
her arms ; but she could not pray. Life seemed to her too terrible ; 
and who cared? who cared? 

niches had done their best to embellish the little sanctuary ; the 
walls were inlaid with malachite and marbles ; the cruciliz was a 
wonderful work in ivory and eilva; the prAnfttfu was embroidered 
in silks and precious stones ; there was a triptych of Luke von 
Cranach, and Oriental candelabra in gold. It was a retreat that 
had been sacred to the dead Princess Mania, her husband's mother, 
a pious and melancholy woman. 

Yero cared little for any of these things ; but the place was 
really to her a sanctuary, as no one ever disturbed her there ; even 
Zouroff never had prosumcd to enter it ; and the painted casements, 
when they were opened, showed her the green plain, and, beyond the 
plain, the beautiful waters of the Baltic. Here she could be tran- 
ouil now and then, and try to give her thoughts to her old friends 
tne Latin writers ; or read the verso of George Herbert or the prose 
of Thomas k Keropis, and pray for force to hear the life she led* 

But to-night she could not pray. 

She was one of those who are less strong for the woes of others 
than for her own. 

She leaned her face upon her arms, and only wondered— 
wondered — wondered — why men were so cruel, and God so deaf. 

It was nearly two in the morning; through the painted panes 
the stars were shining ; beyond the plain there was the silver of the 
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Suddenly a heavy step trod on the marbles of the pavement. 
For the first time since their marriaj^o, her husliand tMitcred the 
place of prayer. She turned, and half rose in astonishment, and 
her heart grew Eick ; she was not safe from him even here. Ho 
marked the instinct of aversion, and hated her for it; the time was 
gcme by when it allnied and enchained him. 

" Excuse mn for my entrance here,** ho said with that courtesy 
to which the presence of his wife always compelled him, despito 
himself. "I am exceedingly annoyed, compromised, disgusted. 
You were in MoIt to-day ? " 

"Yes ; I rode there. I went to see your mother's hosintaL'' 

She had quite risen, and stood, with one hand on the altar rail, 
looking at him. 

" I hear that you saw those prisoners ; that you spoke to them ; 
that you made a scene, a scandal ; that vou gave one of the women 
your handkerchief: that yon promised them all kinds of impossible 
follies. Be so good as to tell me what happened." 

" Wiio spies upon me ? " sud Yere, wiUi the colour rising to her 
£Eice. 

" Spies 1 No one. If you choose to exhibit yourself in a public 
street, a hundred people may well see you. What did happen? 
Answer me." 

" This happened. I met the prisoners. I do not believe any 
of them are guilty of the attempt to assassinate General Jilarcoloff. 
They arc all very young, several were girls; one of the girls broke 
fitnn the guards, and threw herself hefore me, sohbing and begging 
my help. Her arm was cut and bleeding, I suppose in fastening 
the chains; I took my handkerchief and bound it up; I promised 
her to support her mother, who is old and infirm. I spoke to them 
all and bade them try and bear their fate calmly. I wept with them, 
that I confess ; bat I was not alone— there were not many dry eyes 
in Molv. I believe 9SL these young people to be quite innocent. I 
believe if the Emperor saw tho things that are done in his name, 
he would not sanction them. That is all I have to tell you. It 
has haunted me all the evening. It is horrible that such tyrannies 
should be ; and that we should dine, and lau^h, and spend thou- 
sands of ronbles in a night, and live as if no living creatures were 
being tortured near us. I cannot foiget it; and I will do what I 
can to serve them." 

She had never spoken at such a length to her husband in all 
tho three years of her married life ; but she felt strongly, and it 
seemed to ner that her leticenoe would have been oowudice. She 
spoke quite tranquilly, but het had a depth in it that told 
how keenly she Imd been moved. 

Zourolf heard her with a scowl upon his brows j then ho laughed 
contemptuously and angrily. 

" Tott beliere I" he echoed. *<'What should you know, and 
why shoold yon care ? Will yon learn to leave those things alone? 
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A I'rincess Zouroff dismounting in the dust to bind up the wounds 
of a Nihilist convict 1 What a touching spectacle ! But we will 
have no more of these scenes, if you please ; they are Teiy un- 
becoming, and, more, they are very couipromisiug. The Emperor 
knows me well, indeed, but enemies might carry such a tale to 
him ; and he might see lit to suspect, to order me not to kave 
liussia, to inipribon mo on uiy estates. It is as likely as not that 
your theatrical vagaries may get bruited inbout at Court I neither 
know nor care wneth^ these creatures shot Marcoloff or abetted 
shooting at him ; what I do care for is the dignity of my name.'* 

Vere, standing beside the great ivory erucitix, with the draperies 
of plush and ermine fallint^ about her, and her fair hair unbound 
and falling over her shonlders, turned her lace more fully upon 
bim. There was a faint smile upon her lips. 

** The dignity of your name i ahe said merely s and the aooent 
Sidd the rest. 

The calm contempt pierced his vanity and his self-love, and 
made him wince and smart. The first sign she had given that the 
nnwertUness of his life was known to her had been when she had 
ordered bim to remove the pavilion of Noisette. He bad always 
set her aside as a beautiful, blonde, ignorant, relipous creature, and 
the shock was great to him to find in her a judge who censured 
and scorned him. 

''The dignity of my name^** he repeated nalleiily and with 
greater insistance. " We were great nobles with the Bolganniki, 
when the Romanoffs were nothing. I do not choose my name to 
be dragged in the dust because you are headstrong enough, or 
childish enough, to fancy some incendiaries and assassins are 
martyrs. Have politics, if you like, in Paris in your drawing- 
room, but leave tnem alone nere. They are dangerous here, and 
worse than dangerous. They are low. I deny you nothing else. 
You have money at your pleasure, amusement, jewels, anything 
you like j but 1 forbid you political vulgarities. I waa disgusted 

when I heard of the spectacle of this morning ; I was ashamed ** 

Is it not rather a matter for shame that we eat and drink, and 
laugh and talk, with all this frightful agony around us ? " said 
Vere, with a vibration of rare passion in her voice. "The people 
may be wrong ; they may be guilty; but their class have so much 
to avenge, and your class so much to expiate, that their ofibnca 
cannot equal yours. You think I cannot understand these things ? 
You are mistaken. There are suffering and injustice enough on 
your own lands of Svir alone to justify a revolution. I know it ; I 
see it : I suffer under it ; suffer because I am powerless to remedy 
it» and I am supposed to be acquiescent in it if you albwed me 
to interest myself in your country, I would trv not to feel every 
hour in it an exile ; and the emptiness and nothingosBS Of my life 

would cease to oppress and to torment me " 

"SileDcer' said Zouroff, with petulance. "You may come 
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here for prajer, bat I do not come liero for Bermons. The empti* 
ness of your life 1 What do you mean ? Tou aro young, and you 

are beautiful ; and you have in me a husband who asks nothing of 
you except to look well and to spend money. Cannot you be 
happy ? Think of your new cases from Worth's, and let political 
agitators keep the monopoly of their incendiary mhhiBh. Tou 
have been the beauty of Paris and Fetersburg for three yeaia. 
That should satisfy any woman." 

" It merely insults me," she answered him. " Society comes 
and stares. iSo it stares at the actress Noisette, so it stares at that 
nameless woman whom you call Oasse-tme-GroOte. Is that a thiog 
to be proud of? You may be so ; I am not. Men make me com- 
pliments, or try to ninlie them, that I esteem no better than insults. 



busts, of my jewels, of my dresses. Another year it will be some 
one elee that they will talk about, and they will cease to look at 
me. They find me cold, they find me stupid. I am glad that 
they do; if they did otherwise^ I should have lived to despise 
myself." 

Nom de Dieu!** muttered Zourofif; and he stared at her, 
wondering if she had said the names of Ndsetta and Cftsse-one- 

Crodte by hazard, or if she knew ? He began to think sho knew. 

He had always thought her blind as a statue, ignorant as a nun ; 
but, as she stood before him, for the first time letting loose the 
disdain and the weariness that consumed her heart into words, he 
began slowly to perceive that, though he had wedded a child, she 
was a child no longer ; be began to perceive that, after three years 
in the great world, his wife had grown to womanhood with all that 
knowledge which the great world alone can give. 

As c^e had said nothing to him, after the Kermessc, of the 
absence of Noisette, he had &ncied hier ang« a mere houtade, due 
perhaps to pride, which he knew was very strong in her. Now he 
saw that his wife's silence had arisen not from ignorance but from 
Bubmission to what sho conceived to bo her duty, or perhaps, more 
likely still, f(om scorn ; a scorn too profound and too cold to stoop 
to reproach or to reproof. 

" Why cannot yea be like any other woman ? " he muttered. 
" Why cannot you content yourself with your chiffons, your con- 
quests, your beauty? If you were an ugly woman one could 
imderstand your taking refuge in religion and politics; but, at 
your age, with your £&ce and figure 1 Good heavens I it is too 
ridicalonsl'* 

The eyes of Vere grew very stem. 

"That is your advice to me? to content myself with my 
chiffons and my conquests?" 

** Certainly ; any other woman would. I know you are to be 
trusted; yoo will never let men go too far." 

^If I dragged your name in the dust througboat Emope yra 
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would deserve it/' thought his wife ; and a bitter retort rose to her 
lips. But she had been reared in other ways than mere obedience 
to every Impulse of act or speech. She stUl believed, despite the 
world about her, that the word she had given in her marriage vow 
required her forbearuioe and her lubjeotioii to Sergius Zounnf-HBlie 
was still of the " old fashion." 

She controlled her anger and her disdain, and turned her face 
full on him with something pleading and wistful in the proud eyes 
that had still the darkness of just scorn. 

Yon prefer the society of Noisette and OBSse-une-Grotite; why 
do yon need mine too? Since they amuse you, and can content 
you, cannot you let me be free of all this gilded bondage, which is 
but a shade tx. ttcr than their gilded infamy ? You bid me occupy 
myself with chiffons and conquests. I care for neither. Will you 
give me what I oonld care for ? This feverish frivolous life of ilio ^ 
great world has no charm for me. It suits me in nothing ; neither 
in health nor taste, neither in mind nor body. I abhor it. I was 
reared in other ways, and with other thoughts. It is horrible to 
me to waste the year from one end to the other on mere display, 
mere dissipation — to call it amusement is absurd, for it amuses no 
one. It is a monotony, in its way, as tiresome as any other.** 

" It is the life we all lead," he interrupted her with some im- 
patience. " There is intrigue enough in it to salt it, God knows ! " 

" Not for me," said Vere coldly, with an accent that made him 
feel ashamed. " Tou do not understand me — suppose you never 
will; but| to speak practically, will you let me pass my time on 
one of your estates ; if not here, in Poland, where the people suffer 
more, and where I might do good? I have more strength of 
purpose than you fancy ; I would educate the peasant children, and 
try and make your name beloved and honoured aa your lands--not 
Closed, as it is now. Let me tive that sort of life^ snr half the year 
at least ; let me feel that all the time God gives me Is not utterly 
wasted. I helped many in Paris ; I could do more, so much more, 
here. I would make your i)copIo love me; and then, perhaps, 
peace at least would come to me. I am most unhappy now. You 
must have known it always, but I think you never cared." 

The simplicity of the words, spoken as a child would have 
spoken them, had an intense pathos in them, uttered as they were 
■ by a woman scarcely twenty, who was supposed to have tlic world 
at her fuet. For one moment they touched the cold heart of 
Zouroff, as onoe before at F^lidtj the uplifted eyes of Yere had 
touched him at their betrothal, and almost spurred him to renun- 
ciation of her and refusal of her sacrifice. And she looked so 
young, with her hair falling back over her shoulders, and behind 
her the white cruciiix and the stars of the morning skies — and her 
eUM had died here at Svtr. 

For the moment his fece softened, and he was moved to a 
▼ague remoiM and a vague pity $ for a moment Noisette and Oaase* 
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mie-Cfoiite, and even Jeanne da Sonnaz, looked to him vulgar and 

common beside his wife ; fur a moment les verves epais du cabarti 
hrutal seemed tainted by the many lips that used them, and this 
pure golden cup seemed worthy of a god. But the moment passed, 
and the long habits and humours of a loose and selfish life resumed 
^dr swsf within him ; and he only saw a lovely woman whom he 
had bought as he bought the others, only with a higher price. 

He took the loose g(^l(l of her hair in his hands with a sudden 
caress and drew her into his arms. 

" Fardieu I " he said with a abort laugh. ** A very cc!3 pro- 
podtion for a separation I That is what von drive at, no doubt x a 
separation in whidi you should have all the honours as Princess 
Zouroflf still ! No, my lovely Vera, I am not disix)scd to gratify 
you, — so. You belong to me, and you must continue to belong to 
me, nilly-willy. You are too handsome to lose, and you should be 
grateful for your beauty; it made you mistress of Bvir. Fshawl 
now you shudder I You Ibiget you must pay now and then fx 
your diamonds." 

There are many martyrdoms as there are many prostitutions 
that law l^lises and the churches approve. 

She never again prayed In her ofatoiy. The ivory Ghrist had 
failed to protect her. 

All the month long there was the pressure of social obligations 
upon her, the hothouse atmosphere of a Court about her, for 
Imperial guests followed on those who had left a few days earlier, 
and there oould be no hour of freedom tot the mistress of ovir. 

Her mother was radiantly content ; Count Boatrow was charm- 
ing ; and a Grand Duke found her still a pretty woman ; play was 
high most nights ; and the Sicilian was forgotten. All that troubled 
her was that her daughter never looked at her if she could help it, 
never spoke to her except on the ecmmionplaoe courtesies and tnfles 
of the hour. Not that ahe cared, only uie somettmes fiaaied other 
people might notice it. 

These da3's seemed to Vero the very longest in all her life. Her 
apathy had changed into bitterness, her indiiferenco was growins 
Into despair. She thought, with unutterable scorn, ** If the world 
would coily allow it, he would have Casse-une-Crodte here I 

She was notlung more In her husband's ^yes than CSsaBS-une- 
Croiito was. 

All the pride of her temper, and all the purity of her nature, 
rose against him. As she wore his jewels, as she sat at his table, 
as she received his guests, as she answersd to his name, all her 
soul was in revolt against him ; such revolt as to the women of her 
world seemed the natural instinct of a woman towards her husband, 
a thing to be indulged in without scruple or stint, but which to 
her, in whom were all the old faiths and purities of a forgotten 
crsed, seemed a tium 

A sini— did the woild know of snoh a thing? Hardly. Now 
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and then, fer take of its traditions, the world took some haplesf 
hoy, or some still yet unhappier woman, and pilloried one of them, 
and drove them out under a shower of stones, seli'cting them b;f 
caprice, persecutiag them without justice, slaying them because they 
were Mendlese. But this was all. 

^ For the most part, sia was an obsolete thing; archaic and 
unheard of; public prints chronicled the sayinj:;s and the doings 
of Noisette and Casse-unc-Croilte ; society chirped and babbled 
merrily of all the filth that satirists scarce dure do more than hint 
at lest tfaey fall und^r Hie law. There was no longer on her eyes 
the blindness of an innocent unconsoions youth. She saw corrup- 
tion all around her; a corrnption so general, so insidious, so lij^htly 
judged, so popular, that it was nearly universal ; and amidst it the 
few isolated souls, that it could not taint and claim and absorb, 
were lost as hi a mist, and could not behold each other. 

A dull hopelessness weighed upon her. Her hnsband had 
counselled her to lose herself in chiffons and in conquests ! 

She knew very well he would not care if she obeyed him ; nay, 
that he would perhaps like her the better. As ho had often bade 
her put red upon her cheeks, so he would have awakened to a 
qnicKer esteem of her if he had seen her leaving ball-rooms in the 
light of morning, with the ribbons of the cotillons on her breast, 
smiling on her lovers above the feathers of her fan, provoking with 
effrontery the gaze of passion, answering its avowals with smiling 
reproof that meant forgiveness, and passing gaily through the 
masque of society with koM around her eyes, and a jest upon her 
mouth, and hidden in her bosom or her bouquet some royal lover's 
note. He would have esteemed her more highly so. Perhaps, 
then, she might even have stood higher in his eyes than Casse-une- 
Croilte. 

She thoaght this, as she sat in the evening at his table, witb 

her Imperial guests beside her, and, before her eyes, the glow of the 

gold plate with the Zouroff crown upon it. She was as white as 
alabaster; her eyes had a sombre indignation in them; she wore 
her Order of St. Catheriuu aud her necklace of the moth and the 
star.i 

" If one did not keep to honour, for honour's sake,** she thought^ 
" what would he not make me 1— I should be Tiler than any one 

of them." 

For, as she saw her husband's face above that broad gleam of 
gold, the longing for one instant came o?er her, with deadly temptsr 
. tion, to take such vengeance as a wife can always take, and teach 
him what fruit his own teachings brought^ and make him the by- 
word and mock of Europe. 
The moment passed. 
He canmot make mc lile,** she thoogbi ** Ko one can-Httye 
myself." 

As her breast heaved quicker with the memory, the over tnHDr 
bling moth of tiie million rose and touched the star. 
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" An allegory or a talisman ? " said one of the Imperial guesti 
who sat on her right hand, lookiiig at the jewel. 
'*Both, nr," answered Yeret 

Later in the eTening, when, after sedng a Proverhe exaidaitelT 

acted, the princes were for the present hour al)sorV)e(l in the card- 
room, Madame Nelaguine lingered for a moment by her sister-in- 
law. Yere had gone for an instant on to the terrace, which over- 
looked the sea, as did the terraoe of FdlioH^ 

" Are you well to-day, my Vew?** 

"As well as usual." 

"I think Ischl did you little good/* 
Ischl ? What should ischl do for me ? The Traun is no 
Lethe." 

" Will yoQ never he content, never he resigned ? * 
«*Ithhinot*» 

Madame Nflagnine sighed. 

She had never been a good woman, nor a true one, in her world ; 
but in her affection for hor brother's wife she was sincere. 

Tell me," said Yere ahmptly, '* tdl me— you are his sister, I 
may say so to you— tell me it does not make a woman's duty lesi^ 
that her husband forgets his ? " 

" No, dear — at least — no — I suppose not. No, of course not/* 
said Madame Nelaguine. bhe had been a very ikithlcss wife her- 
self hat of that Yere knew mothing. 

"It does not change one's own obligation to him," said Vere 
wearily, with a feverish flush coming over her face. " No ; that I 
feel. What one promised, one must abide by ; that is quite 
certain. Whatever ho does, one must not make that any excuse to 
leave him?" 

She turned her clear and. noble eyes full Upon his sister's, and 

the eyes of Madame Ndlaguine shunned the gaze and fell. 

" My dear," she said evasively, " no, no ; no wife must leave 
her husband ; most certainly not. She must bear everything with- 
out avenging any insult ; because the world Is always ready to 
condemn the woman— it hardly ever will condemn the man. And 
a wife, however innocent, however deeply to be pitied, is alwajrs 
in a false position when she quits her husband's house. She is 
dicloMet at once. However much other women feel for her, they 
idll seldom receive her. Her place in the world is gone, and when 
she is yonng, above all, to break up her married life is social ruin. 
Pray, pray do not ever think of that. Sergius has grave faults, 
terrible faults, to you; but do not attempt to redress them yourself. 
You would only lose caste, lose sympathy, lose rank at once. Fray, 
pray, do not think of that." 

Yere withdrew her hand from her sister-in-law's ; a shadow of 
disappointment came on her face, and then altered to a sad disdain. 

*' I was not thinking of what I shouJd lose/' she said, recovering 
her tran^uiliily. That would not weigh with me for a momenk 
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I was thinking of wlkftt is right ; of wliat a wife should be hofore 
God." 

" You are sublime, my dear," said tho Russian princess, a little 
irritably because her own consciousness of her own past smote her 
uid smarted. " You are sublime. But you are many octaves higher 
ttm our concert pitch. No one now ever thinks in the sort of way 
that you do. Tou woiold have been a wife for Milton. My brother 
by alas ! quite incapable of appreciating all that devotion/' 

" His power of appreciation is not tne measure of my conduct," 
said Ycre, with a contempt that would have been bitter had it not 
been so weary. 

**Thatiibappy forhlm^'^ndd his idster drily. **6ut,]ii sad 
and Bobeor truth, my Vera, your ideas are too high for the world we 
live in ; you are a saint raising an oriflamme above a holy strife; 
and wc arc only a rabble of common maskers^who laugh. 

" You can laugh.* 

"I do not laugh, heaven knows," said her sister-in-law, with a 

glisten of water in her shrewd, bright eyes, that could not bear the 
candid gaze of Verc. " I do not laugh. I understand you. If I 
never could have been like you, I revere you — yes. But it is of 
no use, my dear, no use, alas 1 to bring these true and high emo^ns 
into common Ufe. They are too extuted ; they are fit for higher 
idr. Boughly and coarsely if you will, but truly, I will tell yon 
there is nothing of nobility, nothing of duty, in marriage, as our 
world sees it; it is simply — a convenience, a somewhat clumsy 
contrivance to tide over a social dilliculty. Do not think of it as 
anything else ; if you do, one day disgust will seize you ; your high 

•nd holy faiths will snap and break $ and then 

"And then?" 

" Then you will be of all women most unhappy ; for I think 
you could not endure your life if you despised yourself." 

" I have endured it," said Vere in a low voice. " You think I 
have not despised myself every day, every night?" 

** Hot as 1 mean. The wrong has been done to you. You have 
done none. All the difference lies there — ah, such a difference, 
my dear! The diilerence between the glacier and the mud- 
torronti" 

Yere was silent. Then, with a shiver, she drew her wraps 
about her as the cold wind came over the sea. 

" Shnll we go in the house 2 Xt is chilly here," she said to her 
sifltei-in-law. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



Tbs two sliooting-montlis passed at Svir; Inilliaiitly to all tha 

guests, tediously and bitterly to the mistress of the place. Ladj 
Dolly had early vanished to see the fair of Nijni Novgorod with a 
pleasant party, and Count Rostrow for their guide ; and had vaguo 
thoughts of going down the river and seeing the spurs of the Gau- 



enraptured was she with the country, she almost thought she 
would persuade him to live. Duo Paul and Duchcsse Jeanne had 
gone on a round of visits to friends in Croatia, Courland, and 
Styria. Troops of guests in succession had arrived, stayed at, 
and departed from, the great Zooioff palace on the Baltic ; and, 
when the first snows were falling, Sergius Zonroff travelled hack 
to his villa on the Riviera with no more preparation or hesitation 
th.\n he would have needed to drive from the Barriere de Tfitoile 
to the Rue Helder. 

"What waste it all is I** thought his Tnfe, as she looked at 
the grand front of Svir, its magnificent forests and its exquisite 
gardens. For ten months out of the year Svir, like F^licitJ, was 
uk.Q a hundred thousand castles and palaces in Europe ; it served 
only for the maintenance and pleasure of a disorderly and idle 
troop of hirelings, unjust stewards, and fattening thieves of all 
sorts. 

"What would you do i?ith it if you had your way?" asked 

Madame Nclaguinc, 

She answered, " I would live in it ; or I would turn it into a 
Bussian St. Qyr." 

"Always sublime, my lovel" said Madame Ndlaguine, with 

a touch of asperity and ridicule. 

The towers of Svir faded from Vere's sight in the hlue mists of 
evening ; a few days and nights followed, and then the crocketted 
pinnacles and metal roofSs of the Biviera villa greeted her sight 
uadnst the hlue sky and the hlue water of the gulf of 8aint- 



" This is accounted the perfection of life," she thought. " To 
have half a dozen admirably appointed hotels all your own, and 
amcmg them all — no home I " 

The married life of Yero had now hegon to pass into that stage 
conmion eiiough in our day, when the husband and tiie wife are 
utter strangers one to another ; their only exchange of words being 
when the presence of others compels it, and their only Appearance 
together being when society necessitates it. 

A sort of fiaar had fidlen on Sergius Zouroff of her, and ahe was 
thankful to be left in peace. Thousands of men and women Uts 
thus in the world; nmr touch each otlier'a hand, neyer seek eadi 
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other's glance, never willingly spend five seconds alone, yet make 
DO scandal and have no rupture, and go out into society together, 
9xA carry on the mocking semblance of union till death parts them. 

Again and again Yere on her knees in her solitude tried to 
examine the past and sec what blame might rest on her for her 
failure to influence her husband and withhold him from vice, but 
she could see nothing that she might have done. Even had she 
been a woman who had loved him she could have done nothing. 
His feeling for her had heoi but a mere animal impulse ; his habits 
were engrained in every fibre of bis temper. If she had shown him 
any tenderness, he would have repulsed it with some cynical word; 
fidelity to his ear was a mere phrase, meaning nothing; honour in 
his creed was comprised in one thiug only, never to shrink before 
a man. Even if she had been a woman who had cared fior him she 
would have had no power to alter his ways of life. Innocent 
women seldom have any influence. Jeanne de Sonnaz could always 
influence Zourofl"; Vere never could have done so, let her have 
essayed what she would. For be the fault where it may in our 
social system, the wife ne?er has the power or the dominion that 
has the mistress. 

A proud woman, moreover, will not stoop as low as it is neces- 
sary to do to seize the reins of tyranny over a fickle or sluggish- 
tempered man ; what is not faithful to her of its own will, a proud 
woman lets go where it may witlumt effort, and with ledgnation, 
or with sconif according as love or indifference move her to the 
lidthless. 

The first thing she saw on her table at Yillafranca was a letter 
from her mother. 

Lady Dolly had foimd tiie G^ncasoi qidte stupidly like the 
Engadine; she thought Sfc. Petersburg a huge barrack and hideous; 
weather was horribly cold, and she was coming back to Paris as 
quickly as she could. 6he would just stay a day, passing, at the 
villa. 

Count Bostrow has not come up to her expectations of him," 
tfaonght Madame N^laguine. 

Vere said nothing. 

If she could have prayed for anything, she would have prayed 
never to be near her mother. Lady Dolly was a living pain, a 
living sliame, to her, now, even as she had been on that first day 
when she had stepped on shore firom the boat of Oorrtee, and seen 
the figure of her mother in the black and yellow stripes of the 
bathing-dress out in the full sunshine of Trouville. 

But Lady Dolly wanted to forget the slights of Count Rostrow ; 
wanted to play at Monaco; wanted to be seen by her English 
friends with her daughter; and so Lady Dolly, who never stimied 
any wishes bnt her own, and never missed a point in the' game of 
self she always played, chose to come, and as she drove up between 
the laurel and myrtle hedges, and looked at the white walls an4 
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green venmdAlis of the villa, rising above tlie palntt, and magnotiaa, 

and Indian conifcrsB of its grounds, said to herself: " Wiih three 

such places on three seas, and two such houses in Paris and St. 
Petersburg as she has, what on earth can she want to be happy ? " 
Bonestly, she could not understand it. It seemed to her very 

"But she is within a stone's throw of the tables, and she has 
oceans of money, and yet she never plays,*^ she thought again; and 
this seemed to her yet more unnatural still. 

** She is very odd in all ways," she thought in conclusion, as 
the caraiaes brushed the scent out of the bruised arbutus leaves 
as it passed. 

Life for Ycre was quieter on the Riviera than elsewhere. There 
were but few people in the house ; these spent nearly the whole of 
their time at Monte Carlo ; and she had many of her own hours free 
to do with as she chose. 

Her husband never asked her to go to Monte Carlo. It was the 
one phase of the world that he spared her. In himself he felt that 
he did not care for those ^^and grave eyes to see him throwing 
away his gold, and getting drunk with the stupid intoxication of 
that idiotic passion, with his IdUs peHtet about him, and tiie un- 
lovely crowd aroimd. Vere lived within a few miles of the brilliant 
Hell under the Tete du Chien, but she bad never once sot foot in it. 

The change from the strong air of the Baltic to the hot and 
languid autumn weather of the south affected her strength j she felt 
feverish and unwell. She bad been reared in the fierce fresh winds 
of the north, and these rose-scented breezes and fiagrant orange 
alleys seemed to stifle her in " aromatic pain." 

"Perhaps I grow fretful and fanciful," she thought, with a 
tndden alarm and anger at herself. "What use is it for me to 
blame each place I live In? The malady is in myselt If I could 
only work, be of use, care for somethingi I should be wdl enough. 
If I could be free '* 

She paused with a shiver. 

Freedom for her could only mean death for her husband. To 
the sensitive conscience of Yere it seemed like murder to wish for 
any liberty or release that could only be purchased at such a cost 
as that. 

Jeanne de Sonnaz could calmly reckon up and compare her 
chances of loss and gain if her placid Paul should pass from the 
living world; but Yere could do nothing of the kind. Al&ough 
Sergius Zourofif outraged and insulted her in many ways, and was 
a daily and hourly horror to her, yet she remained loyal to him, 
even in licr thoughts. 

I eat his bread, and wear his clothes, and spend his gold," she 
thought bitterly. ** I owe him at least fidelity such as his servants 
give m exchange for food and shelter 1 " 

There were times when she was passionately tempted to cast off 

u 
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everything that Was his, and go out, nlonc and unaided, and wortc 
for her living, hidden in the obscurity of poverty, hut free at least 
from the horrible incubus of an abhorred union. But tlie straight 
and simple rectitude in which she had been reared, the severe 
ronderiog of honour and of obligation in which she had been trained^ 
were with her too strongly engrained to let her be untrue to thera. 

" I must bide the brent," she told herself, in the old homely 
words of the Border people ; and her delicate face grew colder and 
prouder every day. The iron was in her soul ; the knotted cords 
ipere abont hir waist; but aha bore a braTO oountenanoe aeranely, 
8he could not endure that her world should pity her. 

Her world, indeed, never dreamed of doing so. Society does not 
pity a woman who is a great lady, who is young, and who could 
nave lovers and courtiers by the crowd if only she smiled once. 

Sooiety miij thought her— wiamSable. 

True, ahe never said an unkind thing, or did one ; she nenr hurt 
man or woman : she was generous to a fault, and, to aid even people 
she despised, would give herself trouble unending. But these are 
serious simple qualities that do not show much, and are soon for- 
gotten by thoae who benefit from them. Had ahe laugihed more, 
danced more, taken more kindly to the fools and their follies, she 
might have been acid of tongue and niggard of sympathy: society 
would have thought her much more amiable than it did now. 

Her charities were very large, and they were charities often 
done In aeoraey to those of her own rank, who came to her in the 
desperation of their own needs, or their sons' or their brothers' debts 
of honour ; but it would have served her in better stead with the 
world if she had stayed for the cotillons, or if she had laughed 
heartily when Madame Judic sang. 

It would have been ao much more natural. 

**If she would listen to me!" thought her mother, in the 
superior wisdom of her popular little life. " If she would only kiss 
a few women in the morning, and flirt with a few men in the 
evening, it would set her all right with them in a month. It is no 
use dwDg good to anybody, they only hate you for it. You have 
seen them in their straits; it is like seeing them without their 
teeth or their wig; they never fort^ive it. But to bo pleasant, 
always to be pleasant^ that is the thing; and, after all, it oosts 
nothing." 

But to be pleasant In Lady Belly's, and the world's, meaning 
of the words was not possible to Vcre — ^Vere, with an aching heart, 
an outraged pride, and a barren future; Vere, haughty, grave, and 
delicate of taste, to whom the whole life she led seemed hardly 
better or wiser than sitting out the glittering absurdities of the 
Timbale d'Argent or Niniche. 

One warm day in December she had the unusual enjoyment of 
being alone from noon to night. All in the house were away at* 
Honte Carlo^ and Madame K^lagnine had gone for the day to San 
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Remo to see her Empress. It was lovely weather, balmy a!ifl f !l 
of fragrance, cold enough to make furs needful at nightfall, but 
without wind, and with a brilliant sun. 

Yere wandered about the gardens \S31 she was tired; then, her 
eyes lighting on her own felucca moored with other pleasure-boats at 
the foot of the garden-quay, she looked over the blue tranquil sea, 
went down the stairs, and pushed the little vessel ofT from shore. 
She had never lost her childish skill at boating and sailing. Slie set 
the little sail, tied the tiller-rope to her foot, and, with one oar, scut 
herrndf quicUT and lightly through the still water. There was 
nothinp^ in sight ; the shore was as deserted as the sea. It was only 
one o'clock. The orange groves and pine woods shed their sweet 
smell for miles over the sea. She ceased to row, and let the boat 
drift with the slight movement of the buoyant air. 

She was glad to he alone— ahoolutely alone ; away fixm all the 
trifling intsnniptions which are to some natures as mosqidtoes to 
the flcsli. 

She passed a fishing-felucca, and asked the fisherman in it if the 
weather would hold: he told hur it would bo line like that till the 
new year. She let uie hoat go on. The orangeries and {Ane woods 
needed farther and fiorther, the turrets of the yilla grew smaller and 
smaller in the distance. 

Air and sea, space and solitude, were delightful to her. Almost 
for the moment, going through that sparkling water, she realised 
hnr youth, and t£\ that twenty years were snll not on her head. 
As she lav hack in the little vessel, her shoulders resting on its 
silken cushions, the oar being idle, her eves gar.ing wistfully into 
the depths of the azure sky, she did nrit see a canoe that, lying off 
the shore when she had taken the water, had followed her at a 
little distsaoe. 

Suddenly, with a quick, arrow-Uko dart, it covered the space 
dividing it from her, and came alongside of her boat. 

" Princesse," said the voice of Correze, " the sea is kind to me, 
whether it be in north or south. But are you quite wise to be so 
fbi out on it all alone?** 

He saw the fiice, that never changed for all the praise of princes 
or the homage of courts, and always was so cold, grow warm and 
lighten with surprise and welcome, wonder in the great grave eyes, 
a smile on the proud mouth. 

** You I *' she said simply. 

He hsd had mueh nattery and much honour in his life^ hut 
noihhig that had ever seemed to him so sweety so great, as that one 
word, and the accent of it. 

"I!" he said simply too, without compliment. "I am a stormy 
petrel, you know ; never at rest. I could not help hovering near 
your kmely «dl In esse of any sudden change of weather. These 
waters are very treacherous." 

"Are thej?" said Yew without thinking. She grew oonfosed; 
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rIic thought of the Wolfinin, of the Kcrmosso, of her hnshnnd's 
invitation to Svir, of his last words in the kSpitiiUdrchc ; of many 
things all at once; and the gladness with which she saw hiin 
startled her— it seemed so strange to l>e so glad at anything I 

''The fisherman says this weather will last till the new year," 
she said, feeling that her voice was not quite steady, 

Corrcze had one hand on the side of her hoat. 

"The fisherman should know better than I, certainly," he 
answered. "But they are orer-sanguine sometimes; and there 
is a white look in the south that I do not like, as if Africa were 
sending us some squall. If I might venture to advise you, I would 
say turn your heliu homeward. You are very fsx off shore." 

** You are as far." 

•*I followed you.* 

Tare was silent ; she spent the next few moments in taddng 

and bringing the head of her little vessel landward once moie. 
" I thank you," said Correze, as she obeyed him. 

She did not ask him why. 

"There is no tide, the clever people tell us, in the Mediter- 
ranean," he oontinned. ** But there & something that feels Tsry 

unpleasantly like it sometimes, when & boat wants to go against 
the wind. You see a breeze has sprung Upj that white cloud 

yonder will be black before very long. 

** Are we really very far from the land ? ** 



" But the sun is so bright— " 

" Ah, yes. I have seen the sun brilliant one moment, and the 
next the white squall was down in a fury of whirling mist and 
darkened air. Take your secoud oar." 

The wind began to stir, as he had foreseen, the white in the 
south grew leaden-coloured, the swell in the sea grew heavy. Vere 
took in her sail, and the resistance of the water to the oars grew 
strong for her hands. 

" With your permission," said Correze ; and he balanced himself 
on his eanoe, tied Its prow to the stem of her boat, and leapt lightly 
Into her little yessel. 

^ " If it get rougher, that might have become harder to do," he 
said apologetically ; " and in the sea that we shall soon have, you 
will be unable to both steer and row. Will you allow mo to take 
your oars?** 

She gave thetn to him in sikuce, and took the tiller-ropss into 

her hands. 

She saw that he was right. 

An angry wind had risen, shrill and chill. The foam of the 
tideless sea was blowing around them like white powder scattered 
by a great &n. There was a raw, hard feeling in the air, a moment 
before so sunny and laden only with the scent of orange and pln&* 
wood. The sky was OTeroast^ and some sea-birds were screaming* 
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Neither he nor she spoke; ho bent with a will to his oars, she 
Steered straight for the shore. The innd chopped and changed, and 
came now from the west and now firom the mountains*-either way 

it was against them. 

He had takeu a waterproof from his canoe and put it about her. 
"Never trust the sun when you come seaward," ho said, with a 
smile. Without it she would have been wet through from the 
spray, for her govm was only of irocy-white cashmere, and ill-fitted 
for ronc^h wcatlior. 

Corr^ze rowed on in silence, pulling hard against the heavy 
water. 

Both thought of the morning on the sea In Oalvados ; and the 

memory was too present to both for either to sj^eak of it. 

There is no real danger,** he said once, as the boat was swept 

by the rush of wliitc water. 

" 1 am not afraid ; do you think I am ? " said Vere, with a mo- 
mentary smile. 

" No, I do not. Fear is not in your temper,** said Correze. " But 
most other women would be ; the sea will soon stand up like a 
stone wall between us and the land." 

" Yes? " said Vere absently ; she was thinking very little of the 
sea; then she added, with a sudden recollection, and a pang of self- 
. reproach, was very im^nrudent; I am sorry; it is I who have 
brought you into this dan^r — for danf^cr 1 think there must be." 

"Oh! as for that ■ said Correze, and ho lauglud lightly. 
In his heart he thought, " To die with you — how sweet it would 
be I How right were the old poets I ** 

Peril, to a degree, there was, because it became very probable 
that the cockle-shell of a pleasnrc-boat might heel over in the 
wind and swell, and they might have to swim for their lives; and 
they were still a long way o£L the land. But neither of them 
thought much of it. He was only conscious that she was near 
him, and she was wondering why such deep peace, such sweet 
safety, always seemed to fall on her in his presence. 

The sea rose, as he had said, and looked like a grey wall between 
them and the coast. Mists and blowing surf obscured the outlines 
of the land; but she held the head of we boat straight agidnst the 
battling waves, and he rowed with the skill that he bad learned of 
Venetians and Basque sea-folk in sudden storms ; and, slowly but 
safely, at the last they made their way through the fog of foam and 
whirling currents of variously driving winds, and brought the little 
vessel with the canoe rocking behind it up on to the landinjMstairs 
that she had left in the full flood of sunshine two hours nefore. 
There was no rain, but the sky was very dark, and the spiay WSS 
being driven hither and tliithcr in sliowcrs. 

*' Are you wet at all, Priucesse ? " he asked as they landed. 

She turned on the steps and held out her hand. 

" You have saved my life," she said in a low voice. Be bowed 
low over her hand, but did not touch it with his lips. 
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"laxa. bappy,** he stud briefly. 

There wsb a crowd of semuits and outdoor men aboye on the 

bead of the little garden-quay, Loris leaping and shouting in their 
midst, for all the household had discovered its mistress's absence 
and the absence of the boat, and bad been greatly alarmed ; for, if 
ber world disliked ber, her servants adored ber, even while tbey 
were a little afraid of her. 

She ie like no one else ; she is a saint," sdd the old Bnedan 
steward very often. " But if she be ever in wrath with you — ah, 
then it is as if St. Dorothea struck you with ber roses and broke 
your back 1 " 

Eyen as they landed the clouds burst, the rain heean to fall in 
tcvrents, the sea leaped madly against the sea-wall of me gardens. 

** You will come in and wait at least till the etonn passes?" she 
said to Correze. He hesitated. 

Into Prince Zouroil's bouse 1 " he said aloud, with a shadow on 
hie £m». 

" Into mj house," she said ndth a shade of rebuke in her tone. 

" You are too good, madame ; but» if you will permit me, I will 
eeem ungrateful and leave you." 

The servants were standing around on the strip of variegated 
marble pavement that separated the sea-wall from the bouse. He 
only uttered such words as they might hear. 

Vere looked at him with a wistful look in the haughty ^es that 
he would not see. 

''You have saved my life," she said agiun in a soft bushed 
voice. 

" Nay, nay," taid Oorrdze, " you haye too many augels surely 
ever about your steps to need a sorry mortal I Prinoesse— adieu." 

" But you are staying near here ? " 

" A few days — a few hours. I am en route from Milan to Paris. 
I like Paris best when I am not on an Alp. Life should be tout ou 
ri$n. Either the boulevard or the hennitage." 

He did not tell her that he had come by the Bi^era for sake of 
seeing the turrets of her home above the sea, for sake of the chance 
of beholding her walk by him in the sun upon the terrace above. 

" Will you not wait and see—my husband ? " she said a little 
abruptly, with a certain effort. 

" I have not the honour to know Prince Zouroft" 

"He will wish to thank yolt-'*-"'' the woidsaeeniedtoohcike her; 
she could not finish them. 

Correze bowed with bis charming grace. 

" Frinceeae I When shall I persuade you that I have done nothing 
for which to be thanked t If I may yenture to rembid you of so 
prosaic a thing, your dress must be damp, and mine la wet through. 
I beseech you to change yours at once." 

** Ah ! how thoughtless T am I But if you will not come in, will 
you accept a carriage or a horse ? " 
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" Thanks, no ; a quick walk will do mo far more good. If you 
will give the canoo shcltcT I shall bo very indebted ; but for myself 
the shore in this wind is what will plcu^e me most. It will make 
me tbioik of the old tourmenles of my home monntaini. Frintease, 
once more — adieu." 

She gave him her hand ; he bent over it ; a mist came before 
her eyes that was not from the driving of the jea ipraj. Whea it 
cleared from her eyelids, Gorr^ze was gone. 

If I had entered the house with her I could not hsre uifwered 
for my silence. It was best to come away whilst I conld," he 
thought, as ho went on along the Cornicho, with the winds and the 
rains beating him back at each step, and, below him and beyoodi 
the sea a mass of white and grey steam and froth. 

When Prince Zouroff returned from Monte Garlo^ he brought 
lereral guests with him to ctinner. He had won lai^ely, as yery noh 
men often do ; he was in a good humour because he nad been well 
amused ; and he had been driven home by his orders at so terrific a 
pace in the storm that one horse had dropped dead when it reached 
the stables. But this was not a very uncommon oocurrence with 
1dm ; a carriage-horse did not matter ; if it had been one of Ids 
racers it would haye been a different bu^ess. That was all he said 
about it. 

Ycro went up to him after dinner and took him aside one 

moment. 

**I was on the sea in the beginning of theatonn.* 
" What were you doing? " 
** Rowing myself — all alone." 

" A mad freak 1 But nothing happened. All is well that ends 
well." 

" Yes." Yere's teeth were shut a little as she spoke, and her 
lips were pale. " It might not have ended so well— if it be weU, to 
live— had it not been ror M. do Corrdze. He was in a canoe and 

warned mc in time.** 
The singer ? " 
^UdeOorrise.'* 

** Well, there is only one; you mean the linger? Howoame 1m 

near you?" 

" I do not know." 
"And what did he do?" 
** He saved my life,*' 
Serglus Zouroff looked wearied. 

"You are always so emotional, ma chhre. Do you mean he did 
anything I ouc!;ht to acknowledge ? Where is he to be found ? " 

" I do not know." 

** Oh, I can hear at the Cercle. But are you not talking in 
hyperboles ? ** 

" I told you the fact. I thought you ought to know it." 

*' Ah, yes," said her husband, who was thinking of other thinga 
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'* But he did not como to j-.ing at Svir. I cannot forgive that. How- 
ever, I will send my card, and then you can ask him to dinner. Or 
send him a diamond ring—artists always like riugs." 
Vere turned away. 

''I remember hearing once,** said Lady Dorothy, approaehing 
him, " that Corr^ze had one thousand three hundred and seventy* 
six diamond rings, all given him by an adoring uniTerso. You must 
think of something more original, Sorgius." 

" Ask him to dinner." said Prince Zoiirofit *• People do ; though 
U is yery absurd." 

Then he went to the card-room for ecaHS, thinking no more of 
his wife than he thought of his dead horse. 

** CorrSze and the sea seem quite inseparable— quite like Leander," 
said Lady Dolly, who had heard the whole story before dinner from 
her mai<i, when she too had returned from Monte Carlo. But she 
said it half under her breath, and did not dare speak of it to her 
daughter ; she was haunted by that memory of the letter she had 
received from Moscow, the letter of Correzo that she had burned and 
left unanswered. 

" It Is odd he should hare been in that canoe just to-day, when 
we were aU away," she thought with the penetration of a woman 
who knew her world, and did not believe in accidents, as she had 
once said to her child. " And to say she does not know where he 
is — that is really too ridiculous. I am quite sme Vere never will 
do anything— anything— to make people talk, but I ^ould not be 
In the least surprised if she were to insist on something obstinate 
and romantic about this man. She is so very emotional. Zouroff 
is right, she is always in the clouds. That comes of being brought 
up on those moors by that German, and Correze is precisely the 
person to answer these fancies— -even in daylight at a concert he is 
so handsome, and even in dinner-dress he always looks like Romeo. 
It would really be too funny if she ever did get talked about — so 
cold, and so reserved, and so quite too dreadfully and awfully good 
as she is I ** 

And Lady Dolly looked down the diawing-iooms at her daughter 
in the distance, as Vere drew her white robes slowly through her 
salons ; and she thought, after all, one never knew 

The next day Zouroff's secretary sent his master's card to the 
hotel where he learned that Curroze was staying, and sent also an 
inyitatioQ to dinner at an early date. Oorrdae sent his card In return, 
and a refusal of the inritation, based on the plmthat he was leaving 
l^ioe. 

"When he had written his refusal, Correze walked out into the 
street. He met point-blank a victoria with very gaudy liveries, and, 
in the Yiotoiia, mufOed in sables, sat a dark-skinned, ruby-lipped 
woman. 

The briUiaiKt uid insouciant iaoe of Conte grew dark, iui4 ha 
frowned. 
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TIiG woman was Casse-une-Croilte. 

" The brute ! " he muttered. " If I sat ftt hifl taUe I should bo 
choked — or I should choko him." 

As he went on he heard the gay people in the street laughing, 
and saw them look after the gaudy liveries and the quadroon. 

**Hls wife is much more beautiful, and as white as a lily," one 
man said. " That black thing throws glasses and knives at him 
sometimes, they say." 

'*! protected her. from Noisette. I cannot protect her here,** 
thought Corvdse. Perhape she inSL not know it ; God send her 
ignorance.** 

The talk of Nice was Casse-une-Croftte, who had arrived but a 
week or so before. She had a villa in the town, she had her carriage 
and horses from Faris, she spent about sixty napoleons a day, with- 
out counting what she loet at Monte Garlo ; the city preferreii her to 
any English peeress or German princess of them all. When the 
correspondents of journals of society sent their budgets from Nice 
and Monaco, they spoke first of all of Casse-uuc-CroClte — the Princess 
Zouroff came far afterwards with other great ladies in their chronicles. 

When CSasse-une-Crodte aftor supper set fire to Pdnce ZourofiTs 
heard, and shot away her chandelier with a saloon pistol, her feats 
were admiringly recorded in type. Vero did not read those papers, 
so she knew nothing ; and the i;.:^norance Corrczc prayed for her re- 
mained with her; &ho did not oven know that Casse-une-Cro^te was 
near her. 

A little later in that day Corr^ze met Lady BoUy at Monte 
Carlo. She greeted him with effusion ; he was courteou8> but a 
little cold. She felt it, but she would not notice it. 

"So you saved my Yere's life yesterday, Correze?'* she said 
with charming cordiality. "So like youl Always in iome leau 
idle!" 

" It would be a heau role, indeed, to have saved the Princess 
Zouroff from any danger ; but it is not for me. I warned her of the 
change in the weather ; that was aU." 

" xou are too modest. True courage always is. I think you 
rowed her boat home for her, didn't you ? " 

" Part of the way— yes. The sea was heavy." 

"She quite thinks you saved her life," said Lady Dolly. " My 
iweet Vera is always a little exaltee, you know ; you can sec that 
bf you look at her. One always rather expects to hear her speak in 
blank verse ; don't you know what I mean? 

" Madame, I have heard so much blank verse In my life that I 
should as soon expect frogs to drop from her lips," answered Cor- 
reze a little irritably. " No ; I do not think I know what you mcKU. 
The Princess Vera seems to me to play a very difficult part in the 
world's play with an exquisite serenity, pattoice, and good taste." 

'* A difficult part ! Goodness I My dear Corr5ze, she has onlj 
to look beautiful, go to courts, and spend mon^ I " 
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" And forgTve infidelity, and bear with outrage.'* 
His voice WM low, but it was grave and even stern, as Us hi09 
was. 

Lady Dolly, who v^as going up towards the p;rcafc Palace of Play, 
stopped, stared, and put up a scarlet sunshade, which made her 
look as if she blushed. 

*'My dear Corral I suppose people of genius are privileged, 
Imt otherwise— really — you have said such an extraordinary thing 
I ought not to answer you. The idea of judging between married 
people ! Tho idea of supposing that Prince Zouroii," is not every** 
thing he ought to he to his wife " 

Correze turned his clear lustrous eyes full on her. 

"Miladi," he said curtly, "I wrote you some truths of Frinos 
Zouroff from Moscow long ago. Did you read them ? " 

"Oh — stories I mere stories!" said Lady Dolly va^:niely and 
nervously ; " you know I never lisien to rumours ; people are so 
horridly uncharitable." 

" You had my letter from Moscow, then ? 

" Oh yes, and answered it," ssid I^idy Dolly with a^mb, 

*' 1 tliiuk you forgot to answer it," said Gorrdze quietly; "your 
answer was a fah'e part to the mariinge." 

** I am sure I answered it," said Lady Dolly once more, looking 
up into the scarlet dome of her umhrslla* 

" I told you and proved to you that the man to whom you wished 
to sacrifice your child was a mass of vice ; of such vice as it is the 
fashion to pretend to believe shut up between the pages of Suetonius 
and Livy. And i olTered, if you would give me your young daughter, 
to settle a million of francs upon her and lesve the stage for her 
sake. Tour answer was tho /aire part of the Zourofif marriage." 

" I answered you," paid Lady Dolly obstinately ; " oh dear 
yes, I did. I can't help it if you didn't get it; and I had told you 
at TrouvUlo it was no use, that idea of yours ; you never were 
meant to marry— so ahsord I — ^you are far too charming ; and, 
hesides, you know you are an artist ; you can*t say you are not." 

" I am an artist," said Correze, with a flash sombro and brilliant 
in his eyes that she could not front, "but 1 have never been a 
heast, and had I wedded your daughter 1 would not have been an 
adulterer." 

" Hus-s-sh I " said Lady Dolly, scandalised. Such language was 
terrible to her, though she did laugh at the Petit Doc and 2iinioh» 
" Hus-s-sh, hush — praT/ 1 " 

But Correze had bowed and had left her. 

Lady Dolly went on between the cactus and the palms and the 
myrtles lookmg dreamily up into the scarlet glow of her sunshade, 
and thinking that when you let artists and people of that sort into 
your world they were quite certain to froisser you sooner or later. 
** And I am suro ho is in love with her still," she thought as she 
joined some pleasant people and went up to the great building to 
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hear the muaioy'only for that ; the mu^o at Monte Carlo is alwaya 

80 good. 

"As if I would ever have given my child to a ginger 1" she 
thought in the disgust of miuglcd vktue and pride. 

At the entrance of the hall she met her sonrin-law, who was 
coming out, having won largely. 

"I forgot my purse, Sergius; lend me the ainews of war^** said 
^liSdy Dolly with a laugh. 

He handed her some rouleaux. 

*' Some one would plunder me hefore^l got through the gardens " 
he said to lumself as he sauntered on, *'it may as well he Dolly aa 
another." 

Lady Dolly went on and staked her gold. At the same table 
with her were Aim^e Pincue of the Hippodrome, and Casso-une- 
Croilte ; but Lady Dolly was not hurt by that either in pride or 
virtue. 

The real Commune is Monte GarlOb 

Meanwhile Correzo did not approach Yero. 

" If you ever need a servant or an avenger call mc," he had said 
to her, but ho had known that she never would call him. rrom 
afar off he had kept watch on her li&, hut that was alL 

She knew that he was near her, and the knowledge changed the 
current of her days from a joyous routine to a sweet yet bitter 
unrest. When the sun rose she thought, "shall I see him?" 
When it set she thought, " will he come to-morrow ? " The ex- 
pectation gave a flush of colour and hope to her life which with all 
Its outward magnifioenoe was ehill and pale as the life of a pauper 
because its youth waa crushed under the burden of a loveless 
splendour. 

For the first time this warm winter of the southern seaboard, 
with its languid air, its dancing sunbeams, its odours of roses and 
violets and orange-buds, seemed lovely to her. She did not reason ; 
she did not reflect; ahe only vaguely felt that the earth had grown 
beautiful. 

Once while the air was still dark with the shadows of night, but 
the sky had the red of the dawn, she, lying wide awake upon her 
bed, heard a voice upon the sea beneath her windows sin^g the 
Stella virgine, madre peieaUml of the Italian fishermen, and knew 
that the voice was his. 

At that hour Sergius Zouroff was drinking brandy in the rooTus 
of Casse-une-Crodte, while the quadroon was shooting the gki^^ 
dropa off her idiandelier. 

One day she went to see the village priest about some poor of 
the place, and sought him at the church of the parish. It was a 
little whitewashed barn, no more, but it had thickets of roses about 
it and a belt of striped aloes, and two tall palms rose straight above 
itf and beyond ita nanow door there shone the aea. ettie went 
towaida the litUe saflristy to apeak to tiie priest. Madame N61a- 
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guine was with her. They met Coyvozq oa (he threshold. MasB 
WftS just over. It was the day of St. Lucy. 

" Have you been to mass at our church and do not visit us ? " 
cried Princess Kadine in reproach as the saw him ; " that is not 
Mndy monsieur, espedaUy when m have so much for which to 
f bank you ; my brother would be very glad of an oocadon to speik 
bis gratitude." 

" Prince Zouroflf owes me none, madame," said Correzc. Yere*» 
had been sileut. " Is the little church yours ? " he contiuued. "It 
is churning. It ia almost as primitive as 8t. Augustine or St 
Jerome comd wish it to be, ana it is full of the amell of the sea 

and the scent of the roses." 

** It is the church of our parish," said Madame Kelaguine ; " we 
have our own chapel in the villa for our own priest, of course. 
Were yon not coming to na? No? Ton are too/aroudU. Even 
to persona of your £eune one cannot allow aoch wilful isolation ; 
and why come to this very gay seaboard if you want to be alone ? " 

" I camo by way of going to Paris from Milano ; indeed, in 
Paris I must bo in a very few days ; 1 have to see half a score of 
directors there. Which of the three aeas that you honour with 
residence do you prefer, mesdames ? " 

" Why does Vere not speak to him, and why does he not look 
at her?" thought the Princess Kelaguine, as slic answered aloud — 

" Myself, I infinitely prefer the Mediterranean, but Vere persists 
in preferring the narrow colourless strip of the northern channel ; 
it is not like her usual good taste." 

"The climate of Calvados is most like that which the Princess 
knew in her childliood," Correze said with a little haste ; " child- 
hood goes with us like an echo always, a refrain to the ballad of 
our life. One always wants one's cnidl»>air. Were I to meet with 
aucb an acddeot as Boger did I would go to a goat-but on my own 
Alps above Sion.** 

"You would? how charming that -would bo for the goats and 
their sennerins ! " said Madame Kelaguine as she caught a jrlimpso 
of the priest's black soutane behind the roses and chased it through 
the beoge of aloes and caught the good man, who was very shy of 
this keen, quick, sardonic Kussian lady. 

** You might have been dead in those seas the other day — for 
me," said Vere in a low voices without looking at him^ as they 
stood alone. 

Abl nothing so beautiful is in stcro for me^ Micesse," be 
answered lightly ; "indeed, you overrate my services; without me 
no doubt you would have brought your boat in veiy wdl; you are 

an accomjjlished sailor." 

"I should have stayed out without noticing the storm," said 
Yers, ''and then— Loris would have been sorry, perhaps." 

Oorrize was silent. 

B» would not let bis tongue utter the answer that icee to bis Upi. 
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" Wc aro too afimid of death," he said ; ihab fear is the fihamo 

of Christianity.'' 

** I do not fear it," said Yere iu a low tone ; her eyes gazed 
through the screen of roses to the sea. 

"And you have not twenty years on your head yefcl" said 
Corr5ze bitterly, "and life should be to you one cloudlBSB spring 
morning only full of blossom and of promifie— — " 

** I have what 1 deserve, no doubt.*' 

** You have nothing that you deserve.*' 

Madame Nflaguine came hack to them with the priest. 

" Why did you not come to Svir?** die asked of Ooir&ze^ ai the 
curate made his obeisance to Vcre. 

" I had not the honour to know your hrother," 

•* No ; hut I helieve— " 

" He ofifered to pay mo ? Oh yes. He was dann ten droit in 

doing that; but I too had my rights, and amongst them was the 
right to refuse, and I took it. No doubt he did not know that 
I never take payments out of the opera-house." 
•* I see I you are cruelly proud." 

*'Am I proud? Perhaps, I have mj own idea of dignity, a 
'poor thing, hut my own.* When I go into society I like to 
be free, and so I do not take money from it. Many greater artists 
than I, no doubt^ have thought differently. But it is my 
fancy." 

" Bat other artists have not been Marquises de Oorr^e," «dd 
Madame K^aguine. 

" Nay, I have no title, Madame," said Correze ; " it was buried 
in another generation under the snows above Sion, and I have 
never dug it up : why should I ? " 

Why should you, indeed? There is hut one Oorrdze^ there 
are four thousand mazqnises to jostle each other in their straggles 
for precedence." 

lie laughed a little as he bowed to her. " Yes, I am Correze 
tout court ; I like to think that one word tells its own tale all over 
the world to the nations. No doubt this is only another shape of 
Taaity, and not dignity at tSL One never knows oneself. I do 
not care to set up my old couronne^ it would be out of place in the 
theatres. But I like to think that I have it, and if ever I need 1( 
cross swords with a noble, he cannot refuse on the score of m\ 
birth." 

His face grew darker as he spoke, he pulled the roses one from 

nnofher with an impatient action ; the quick marmoset eyes of 
Madame Nelaguine saw that he was thinking of some personal foe. 

" I suppose you have bad duels before now ? '* she said indiffer- 
ently. 

" No,'* answered Corr5ze. ** No man ever insulted mo yet, and 
T think no man ever will. I do not like brawling ; it is a sort of 
weakness with my fraternity, who are ao irritable genus. I have 
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always contrived to live in amity. But— there are offenoeB for 
urbica there is no punishment except the old one of blood." 

He was thinking of what he had seen that night; Sergius 
Zouroff against the shoulder of Casse-une-Cro{ite playing at the 
roulette-table whilst his wife was left alone. Madame Nilagaliw 
looked at him narrowly ; Yere was standing a littU apart lisUnii^ 
to the good priest's rambling words. 

" M, Ic Marquis,** she said with a little smile, " you are very 
well known to be the gentlest and suuuicst of mortals, as well aa 
the sweetest singer that ever lived. But— do yon know— I think 
you eould be very terrible if you were very angry. I think it la 
quite as well that you do not fight duels.** 

** I may fight them yet," said Correze, " and do not give me that 
title, madame, or I Bhall think you laugh at me. I am only 
Condsel** 

"Only I «I am Arthnr, said the King!* WiU you not be 

m pre i fill in your greatness — and come and sing to us as a friend 
here, though you would not come as a guest to jSvir?" 
Correze was silent. 

'*Do oome to-night, yoa would make me so proud; we have a 
few people,** urged the Princess Nadine; "and yoa know,** she 
added, " that to me your art is a religion." 

"You make it difllnilt indctd to rcfupe,*' said Oorrdae, " but I 
have not the honour to know I'rinco Zouroil." 

"With what an accent he says that honour!" thought the 
aister of Zouroff, but she said aloud : *' Tliat is my brother's mia- 
fortune, not his fault, Vere, ask this lioi Sohil to shine on our 
house? He is obstinate to me. Perhaps he will not be so to you." 

Vere did not lift her eyes, her face flushed a little as she turned 
towards him. 

"We should be happy if you would break your rule — for us.** 
She spoke with effort ; she could not forget what he had said on 

his knees before her in the little church at Old Aussee. Corr^ 

bowed. 

''I wiU oome for an hour, mes prinottietf and I will shig for yoa 
both." 

Then he made his adieu and went away. 

Vere and her sister-in-law returned to the house. Madame 
N6laguine was unusually grave. 

When they went home, they found the newspapers of the dav ; 
the lightest and wittiest of them contained a florid account of the 
rescue from a sea-storm of a Ilussian Princess by Correze. Without 
a name the Russian Princess was so described^ that all her world 
could know beyond doubt who it was. 

'^Beally position is a pillory nowadays," said Madame N^la- 
guine angrily; "sometimes they pelt one with rose-leaves, and 
sometimes with rotten eggs, but one is for ever in the pHloiy t** 

When Bergius iSooroff read it he was very enraged. 
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"Patience!" said bis sister drily, when his wife was out of 
hearing. " In toniorrow'a number I dare £ay tkey will describe 
you and the quadroon." 

Then she added, Corrdze will come here thU eyening : ho will 
come to Blng for me ; you must not ofifer him anything, not eren a 
ling, or you will insult him." 

" Pshaw 1 " said Zouroff roughly. " Why do you not get others 
to sing tor you whom you can pay properly like artistB ? There are 
many." 

" Many ringers like Gorrtee ? I am afiraid not Bnt I induced 
lum to oome, not only for his singing, but becauso when he has 
saved your wife's life, it is as Well yon shoold look thankful, e?en 

if you do not feel so." 

*• You grow as romantic as she is, in your old age, Nadine," said 
Zouroff, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

" In old ago, perhaps, one a]>prcciates many things thai one 
overlooks in one's youth," said tlio Princess unrufllcd, and with a 
little sigh. " Twenty years ago I should not have appreciated your 
wife perhaps much mure than — you do." 

"Bo you find her amudng ? " he said with a little laugh and a 
yawn. 

Later in that day Vero drove out alone, Madame N^laguino 
was otherwise occupied and her mother was away spending a day or 
two with a friend who had a villa at la Condamine. She had never 
once driven down the Promenade des Anglais since she had been on 
ib» Biviera this year, but this day her coachman took Ids way 
along that famous road because tho house to which she was going, 
a house taken by Vlademir Zouroff, and at which his wife, a pretty 
Galician woman, lay ill, could not so quickly or so easily be reached 
any other way. She drove alone, her only companion Loris stretched 
on the opposite cushions, beside a b&sket of violets and white 
lilacs which she was taking to Sophie Zouroff. The afternoon wa« 
brilliant ; the snow-white palaces, tho green gardens, and the azuro 
sea sparkled in the sunlight ; the black Orloffs flew over the ground 
tossins their silver head-pieces and flashing their fiery eyes ; people 
looked after them and told one another That la the Princess v era : 
look, that is the great Busdan's wife." 

Vero, leaning back with Loris at her feet, had a wliite covering 
of polar bear-skins cast over her; she had on her the l)lack sables 
which had been in her marriage coi heille ; the black and white in 
their strong contrast enhaneed and hdghtened tho beauty of her 
face and the fairness of her hair ; she held on her lap a great cluster 
of lilies of the valley. 

"That beautiful pale woman is Prince ZonrofTs wife ; he must 
liave strange taste to leave her for a negrcss," said one man to 
another, as she passed* 

There were many carriages out that day as usual before sunset ; 
the black Bussian horses dashed through the crowd at their usual 
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li.adloTif; gallop, tossin;^; their undockcd manes and tails in re?fTess 
pride. Close against tiicni passed two bays at full trot ; the bays 
were in a victoria ; ia tho victoria was a woman, swarthy and 
lusttoaa-eyed, who wore a Rnsaian kaftan, and bad black RoaBiaa 
sables thrown about her shoulders ; she was smiddng ; she blew 
some smoke in the air and grinned from ear to ear as she went past 
the Zouroff carnage; in her own carriage^ lying back in it, was 
Sergius Zourofif. 

A slight flush, that went orer Tere's face to her temples and 
then faded to leave her white as new-fallen snow, was the onlydga 
she gave that she had recognised her husband with the quadroon 
who was called Casse-une-Crodte. Another moment, and the black 
OrlofTs, flying onward in a cloud of dust and flood of sunlight, had 
left the bays behind them« Tere bent her face over the lilies of 
the valley. 

Half a mile further she checked their flight, and told the coach- 
man to return home by another load inst^ of going onward to 
Sophie ZourofFs. 

When she reached the villa it was twilight — the short twilight 
of a winter day on the Mediterranean. She went up to her Md- 
cliamber, took off her sables, and with her own han^s wrafyped 
them together, rang for her maid, and gave the furs to her. 

" When the rrincc comes in take these to b\m," she said, in a 
calm voice ; " tell him I have no farther use U*t them ; he may 
have some." 

The woman, who was faithful to her, and knew much of the 
patience with which she bore her life, looked grave as she took 
them ; she guessed what had happened. 

It was six o'clock. 

The Flrinoess Nadine came for a cup of yellow tea In Yere*! 
dressing-ioom. She found her gentle and serious as usual ; as usual 
a good listener to the babble of pleasant cynicisms and philosophic 
commentaries with which Madame Ndlaguine always was ready to 
garnish and enliven the news of the hour. 

Madame N^laguine did not notice anything amiss. 

An hour later, when ZouroiT came home to dress for dinner, the 
waiting- woman, who loved her mistress and was very loyal to her^ 
took him the sables and the message. 

Ho stared, but said nothing. Ho understood. 

The Prince of Monaoo and other Princes dined at the Zooroff 
villa that evening. There was a dinner-party of forty people in all. 
He did not see his wife until the dinner hour. Vero was pale with 
tho extreme pallor that had come on her face at sight of the 
quadroon ; she wore white velvet and had a knot of white lilac at 
her breast, and her only omamisnti were some great pearls given 
her by the Ilerberts on her mifriage. 

Pie stooped towardR her a moment under pretext of raising % 
handkerchief she had dropped. 
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" Madame," ho said ia a harsh whisper, " I do not like coups de 
thddtre, and with my actions you have nothing to do. You will 
wear your sables and drive on the Promenade des Anglais to- 
morrow. Do yoa hear ? " ho added, as ihe mnainod dint; That 
ahe looked at nim. 

" I hear ; but I shall not do it,* 

"You will not do it?" 

" No/' 

Their guests entered. Yere received them with her usual cold 

and harmonious grace. 

" Ik-ally she is a c;rand creature,'* thought ZourofF, with un- 
willing respect, " but I .will break her will ; I never thought she 
had auy until this year ; now she is stubborn as a mule.** 

The long dioner went on its course, and was followed aa 
animated evening. Madame Ndlaguine had always made tha * 
ZourolT entertainments more brilliant than most, from their sur- 
prises, their vivacity, and their entrain, and this was no exception 
to the rest. 

That Prince Zouroff himself was gloomy made no cause for 
remark ; he never put any curb on his temper either for society or 

in private life, and the world was used to his fits of moroseness. 
** The Tsar sulks," his sister would always say, with a laugh, of 
him ; and so covered his ill-humour with a jest. This night she 
did not jest : her &ie instincts told her that there was a storm in 
the air. 

About eleven o'clock every one was in the white drawing-room, 
called 80 because it was hung with white silk, and had wliite china 
mirrors and chandeliers. Two clever musicians, violinist and 
pianist, had executed some pieces of Liszt and Schumann ; they 
were gone, and two actors from the Folies Dramatiques had glided 
. in as Loids XIII. personages, pLiyed a witty little revwc, written 
for the society of tlio hour, and had in turn vanished. Throughout 
the long white room — in which the only colour allowed came from 
banks and pyramids of rose-hued azaleas — there was on every side 
arising that animated babel of polite tongues which tells a hostess 
that her people are well amused with her and with themselves, and 
that the spectre of ennui is scornfully exorcised. 

Suddenly the doors o])cned, and the servants announced Corr^ze. 

**Quel bonheurl" cried Madame jNelaguiue; and muttered to 
her brother, *< Say something cordial and graceful, Sergius ; you can 
when you like.** 

Corrcze was bending low before the mistress of the house ; for 
the first time he saw tlie moth and tlu; star at her throat. 

" Present me to M, do Correze, Vera," said her husband, and 
she did so. 

"I owe you much, and I am happy to be able In my own 

house to beg you to believe in my gratitude, and to command it 
y/liQH you will," said ZouroU, with courtesy and the admimble 

• X 
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manner which ho could assume with suavity and dignity when he 
ohose. 

** I was more weatherwise than a fisherman, monsieur ; that is 
all the credit I can claim," said Corr5ze, lightly and coldly : every 
one had ceased their conversation, men had lust their interest in 
women's eyes, the very princes present grow eager, and were thrown 
into the shade. Gorrdze had come. Gorrdse, with the light on his 
poetic face, his grace ol attitude, his sw i t, far-reaching voice, his 
post of conquest^ his pEesent of Tiotory, his halo of £unfl^ hia sorcery 
of indifference. 

Correze stood by the side of his hostess, and there was a gleam 
of ohaUenge in his eyes, usually so dreamy, this night so luminous; 
he was as pale as she. 

"I came to sing some songs to mesdames, your sister and your 
wife," said Correze, a little abruptly to Zouroflf. "Is that your 
piano ? You will permit me ? " 

He moved to it qiiiddy. 

" He knows why he is asked to come/' thought Zouzofif, " but 
he speaks oddly; one would think he were the prince and I the 
artist 1 '* 

*' He is a rarer sort of prince than you," inurniured Madame 
Ndlaguine, who guessed his thoughts. " Do not touch him rudely, 
or the nightingale wUl take wing." 

Corr&e struok one loud ohord on the Doiee, and through the 

long white room there came a perfect silence. 

Not thrice in twelve months was he ever heard out of his own 
opera-houses. 

He paused with his hands on the keys ; he looked down the 

drawing-room, all he saw of all that was round him were a sea of light, 
a bloom of rose-red flowers, a woman's figure in white velvet, holding 
a wliitc fan of ostrich-feathers in her hand, and with a knot of 
white lilac at her breast. Uo closed his eyelids rapidly one instant 
as a man does who is dazzled bv flame or Uinded iRith a mist of 
tears ; then he looked Steadily down the white room and sang » 
Noel of Fclicien David's. 

iNCver in all his nights of triumph had ho sung more Riiperblv. 
He was still young, and his voice was in its perfection. He could 
do what he chose with it, and he chose to-night to hold that little 
crowd of tired great people hanging on his lips though they were 
aheep that hearkened to Orpheus. 

He chose to show her husband and her world what spell he 
could use, what power he could wield ; a charm that their riches 
could not purchase, a sorcery their rank could not command. He 
was in the mood to sing, and he sang, as generously as in his child* 
hood he had warbled his wood-notes wild to tiie winds of the moun* 
tains ; as superbly, and with as exquisite a mastery and science as 
he had ever sung with to the crowded theatres of the groat na^iQus 
of the world. 
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The careless and fashionable crowd listened, and was electrified 
into emotion. It could not resist; men were dumb and women 
heard with glistening eyes and aching hearts ; Sergius Zouroff, for 
whom musio mrely had any chann, as he heard ^at grand Toioe 
rise on the stillnesa, clear aa a clarion that calls to war, and then 
sink nnd fall to a sweetness of scarcely mortal sound, owned its 
influence, and as he sat with his head downward, and his heavy 
eyelids closed, felt dully and vaguely that he was vile, and Deity 
perchance not all a &ble ; and mnddered a Utile, and &lt his aoiiu 
ahrink before the singer's as Saul's In its madness before David. 

When Correze paused all were silent. To give him compliment 
or gratitude would have seemed almost as unworthy an insult as to 
give him gold. 

Yere lud not moved ; she stood before the bank of aaaleas quite 

motionless ; she might have been of marble for any sign she gave. 

CorrSze was mlent; there was no sound in the white room 
except the murmur of the waves without against the sea-wall of 
the house. 

Suddenly he looked up, and the brilliant flash of his gase mefc 

Sergius ZourofiTs clouded and sullen eyes. 

"I will sing once more," said Correze, who had risen ; and he 
sat down again to the piano. ** I will sing once more, since you 
are not weary of mo. I will sing you something that you never 
heard.*' 

His hands strayed over the chords in that impxxrrisatiom of 

music which comes to the great singer as the sudden sonnet to the 
poet, as the burst of wrath to the orator. C!orreze was no mere in- 
terpreter of other men's melody i he had melody in his brain, in his 
hands, in his soul. 

He drew a strange pathetic music from the keys; a music sad as 
death, yet with a ring of defiance in it, such defiance as had looked 
from his eyes when he had entered, and had stood by the side of the 
wife of Zouroff. 

A sang La Coupe of Sully nndhommes the CSoupe d'Or that 
he had quoted on the sands by the North Sea at Scherning. 

Dans les verres epais du cabaret brutal, 

Le vin bleo coale k flots, et sans ti^ve a la midib 

Dans le calice fin plus rarement abonde, 
Un vin dont la clarte' soit digne du cristal. 

Enfin, la coupe d'or du haut d'un pi^destal 
Attend, vide toujouis, bien que large et profondfl| 
Un cru dont la noblesse k la ideone rdponde : 
On tnmble d'en souUer ronvzage et le m^tal*'* 

He sang it to music of his own, eloquent, weird, inmost terrible ; 
music that seemed to search the soul as the lays of a lamp piobe 

dariE places. 

The person he looked at while he sang was Sergius Zouroff* 
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Les verres epais du cabaret brutal! 

The words rang down the silence that was around him with a 
Morn that was immeasurable, with a rebuke that was majestic. 

Sergius Zoorofif listened humbly as if held under a spell, his eyes 
oonld not detMh thdr gase from the burning 100111 of toe linger. 

Le$ verru ipaia du cabaret brutal I 

The line was thundered through the stillness with a challenge 
and a meaning that none who heard it could doubt, with a passion 
of scorn that cut like a scourge and spared not. 

Then, hie yoioe dropped low, and with the tendemeas of an un- 
uitenhle yearning reoited the Terse he had not spoken by the aea. 

**FIi» le «tt grouier de fonae et de mat^rfl^ 

Mieux il trouve a coinbler sa contenance entibre, 
Aux plus beaux seulement il n'est point de li(iueur.** 

There was once more a great dlenoOi Vere still stood quite 

motionless. 

Sergius Zouroff leaned against the white wall with his head 
stooped and his eyes sullen and dull, with an unwilling duune» 
Gorrto rose and dosed tilie plana 

" I came to sing ; I have sung ; you will allow me to leave you 
now, for I must go away by daybreak to Paris." 

And though many tried tu keep him, none could do so^ and he 
went. 

Yere gave him her hand as he passed <mft of the white drawing* 
room. 

" I thank you," she said very low. 

The party broke up rapidly ; there was a certain embarrassment 
and apprehension left on all the guests ; there was not one there 
who had not understood the public rebuke given to Sergias Zourufll 

He had understood it no less. 

But for his pride's sake, which would not let him own he felt 
the disgrace of it, bo would have struck the lips of the singer dumb. 
When the white room was empty, he paced to and fro with quick, 
uneven steps. His ftce was ]ivid» his ms were savape, his breath 
came and went rapidly and heavily ;.KMr the first Ume In all his 
years a man had rebuked him. 

" You asked him here to insult me?" he cried, pausing suddenly 
before his wife. Bho looked him full in the face. 

"Ho. There would be no insult in a poem wless your oon« 
sdenoe made it seem one." 

She waited a moment for his answer, but he was silent ; he only 
stared at her with a stifled, bitter oath ; she made a slight curtsey 
to him, and left his presence without another word. 

« You shoold lumour his oouraget Sergius," said Madame 
guine, who remained beside him; "70a must admit it was var$ 
courageous," 

A terrible oath was his answer. 
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" Goufageotif t " he said savagely at last. " Conrageous ? The 

man knows well enough that it is impossible for me to resent a mere 
Bong ; I should bo ridiculous, farceur^ aud he knowa that X caimot 
fight him — ^he is a stage-singer " 



probably your wife is rif^t» it is only your eonadenoe makes you 

see an insult In a poem." 

"Mv conscience!" — Sergius Zouro££ laughed aloud; then he 
said suodenly, " Is he Vera's lover ? " 

You are a fool," said the Princess Nadine with tranquil 000m. 
Your wife has never had anv lover, and I think never will have 
one. And what loverwouldrebidce^f Iiovers are like husbands 
—they condone." 

** If he be not her lover wliy should he care ? " 

Madame N^laguine shrugged her shoulders. 

"My dear Sergius, people are different. Some feel angry at 
things that do not in the least concern them, and go out of their 
way to redress wrongs that have nothing to do with them ; they are 
the exaltes members of the world. Correzo is one of them. Have 
you not said he is au artist ? Now, I am no artist, and never am 
eoBolieet and yet I also do nol like to see tlie golden oup cast aride 
for the cabaret brutal. Good nlghtb** 

Then she too left him. 

The next day Madame Nelagnine went up to her sister-in-law 
on the sea-terrace of tiio house. Yero was sitting by the statue of 
the wingless Love ; she had a book in her hand, but she was not 
reading, her face was very calm, but there was a sleepless look in her 
eyes. The Princess Nadine, who never in her life had known any 
mental or physical fear, felt afraid of her ; she addressed her a little 
nervously, 

** Have you slept well, love?" 

" Not at aU,** said Yeie, who did not speak falsely in little things 

pr large. 

** All ! " sighed Madame Nelac^uinc, and added wistfully, " Yera, 
I want to ask you to be still patient, to do nothing in haste ; iu a 
word, to forgive still if you can. My dear, I am so pained, so 
shocked, so ashamed of all the insults my brother offers you, but he 
has Lad a lesson very grandly given, — it may profit him, it may 
not; but in any way, Ycra, as a woman of the world who yet can 
love you, my love, 1 want to entreat you for all our sakes, and your 
own above all, not to separate yourself from, my brother." 

Yere, who had her eyes fixed on the distant snows of the moun- 
tains of Estcrelle, turned and looked at her with a surprise and with 
something of rebuke. 

** You mean ? — 1 do not think I understand you." 

*I mean," murmured her sister-in-law almost nervously, "do 
not seek for a divorce.* 

««A divorce!" 



«* He thinks himself 
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Vere echoed the words in a sort of srom. 

"You do not know me much yet," she said calmly. "The 
.woman who can wish for a divorce and drag her wrongs into public 
such wrongs I — is already a wanton herself; at least I thinlc so." 

Mtdame N^lagame breathed a little qtiiokly with relief^ yet with 
a new appcehenii0n. 

" You are beyond me, Yen» and in your own way you are 
terribly stern." 

" What do you wish me to be ? " said Vere tranquilly. ** If I 
were of softer mould I ahould make your brother's name the shame 
of Europe. Be gratefiil to my ooldneM ; it is his only shield." 

"But you suffer 

"That is nothing to any one. When I married Prince Zouroff I 
knew very well that I should suffer always. It is not his fault ; he 
cannot change his nature." 

His dster stood beside her and polled the yellow tea-roses 
absently. 

" You are altoc^ether beyond me," she said hurriedly, " and yet 
you are not a forgiving woman, Vera ? " 

"ForgiTeness is a yery vague word ; it is used idth Tery little 
thought. No, I do not forgive, certainly. But I do not avenge 
myself by giving my name to the mob, and telling the whole world 
things that I blush even to know ! " 

" Then you would never separate yourself from Sergius ? " 

^ I may leave his roof if he try me too for, I have thought of its 
but I will never ask the law to set mo free from him. What could 
the law do for me ? It cannot undo what is done. A woman who 
divorces her husband is a prostitute legalised by a form; that is all.** 

" You think fidelity duo to the faithless ? " 

**I think fidelity is the only form of chastity left to a woman 
who is a wife ; the man*s vices cannot afiect the question. I abhor 
your brother, I could strike him as a brave uian strikes a coward, 
but I have taken an oath to him and I will be true to it. What 
has the law to do with one's own honour?" 

''It is happy for him that you have such unusnal feeling,*' said 
Madame Nilaguine with a little acrimony, because she herself had 
been far from guiltless as a wife. "But your knight? your de- 
fender? your hero with the golden nightingale in his throat, arc 
you as cold to him ? Did you not see that while he sang his heart 
was breaking, and he would have been glad if his song had been a 
sword?" 

They were imprudent words and she knew it, yet she could not 
resist the utterance of them ; for even in her admiration of Vere a 
certain bitterness and a certain impatience moved her against a 
grandeur of principle that appeared to her strained and out of nature. 

Yefe^ who was sitting leaning a little back against the sea-wall, 
raised herself end sat erect ; a warmth of colour came upon her ftoe^ 
her eyes grew angered and luminous. 
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"I will not affect to misunderetanrl you," she said tranquilly, 
"but you misunderstand both him and me. Long, long ago I 
think he could have loved me, and I — could have loved him. But 
fate had it ofchflfwise. He is my knight, you say— perhaps — ^but 
only as tiiey were knights in the days of old, without hope and 
without shame. I think you had no need to 8ay this to me, and, 
perhaps, no right to say it." 

The Princess Nadine touched her hand reverently. " No, I had 
no right, Vera. But I thank you for answering me so. Dear 
■—you are not of our world. Yon live in it, but it does not touch 
you. Your future is dark, but you bear the lamp of honour in your 
hand. We think the liirht old-fashioned and dull, but it burns in 
dark places where wc, ^vithout it, stumble and fall. Corrozo did not 
sing in vain ; my brother, I think, will say no more to you of the 
sames and the Ftomenade des Anglais." 

" It matters very little whether he does or no," said Yero; "I 
should not drive there, and he knows it. Will you be so good as 
not to speak to me again r f these things? I think words only make 
them harder to bear, and i^ecm to lower one to the level of the 
women who oomplain." 

" But to speak is so natural—" 

" Kot to me." 

It was three o'clock in the Deceml3cr day ; the mistral was 
blowinz, although in this sheltered nook of the bay of Yillafranca 
It was out little felt, the sky was oreroast^ the waves were rolling 
in heavy with surf, little boats, going on their way to Sans Boupir 

or Saint Jean, ploughed through deep waters* 
Vere moved towards the house. 

Madame Kdlaguine went down towards the garden to visit the 
young palms she was rearine for the palace In the Kewskl FroBpect, 
where heated air was to repmce the tost south to them, as the isver 

of society replaces the dreams of our youth. 

Her husband met Vere in tlio entrance and stopped licr there ; 
his face was reddened and dark ; his heavy jaw had the look of the 
bull-dog's ; his eyes had a furtive and forodous glance ; It was the 
first time they had met since she had curtsied to him her good- 
night. He barred her way into the entrance chamber. 

" Madame, the horses are ready/' he said curtly, " go in and 
put on your sables.** 

She lifted her eyes, and a great contempt spoke in them ; with 
her lips she was dlent. 

"Do yoftt hear me?" he repeated. *'Go in and put on your 
sables ; I am waiting to drive with you." 

" Along the Promenade des Anglais? " she said, very calmly. 

" On the Promenade des Auglais," repeated Zouroff ; ** do you 
need twice telling?" 

*■ Though you tell me a hundred times, I will not drive there." 

He swore a great oath. 
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" I told you what you were to do last night. Last night you 
chose to have mc insulted by an opera-singer; do you suppose that 
changed my resolve ? Whea I say a thing it is doue ; go in and 
put on your fables." 

I will neyer pnt them on again; and I will not drive ^ih 
you!" 

Ttago held him, speechless for a moment. Then he swore a 
great oath. 

^Go in and pnt on your sables, or I will teach you how a 
Russian can punish rebellion. You insulted mo by the mouth cf 
an opera-singer, who had your orders no doubt what to dng. Tou 
shall eat dust to-day ; that I swear." 

Yerc gave a little gesture of disdain. 

" Do you think wu oan terrify me ? " she sud tranquilly. 
We had better not begin to measure insults. My account against 

you is too heavy to be evenly balanced on that score." 

The calmness of her tone and of her attitude lashed him to 
fury. 

"By Godl I will beat you as my father did his serfs 1" he 
muttered savagely, as he seized her by the arm. 

" You can do so if you choose. The Tsar has not enfranchised 
me. But make me drive as you say, where you say, that is beyond 

your power." 

She stood facing him on the terrace ; the angry sea and clouded 
sky beyond her. Mer simple dignity of attitude impressed him for 
an instant with shame and with respect ; but his soul was set on 
enforcing his command. She had had him liumiliated by the 
mouth of a sinsjer ; and he was resolved to avencrc the humiliation; 
and having said this thing, though he was ashamed of it, he would 
not yield nor change. 

lie pulled her towards him both hands, and made her stand 
before him. 

" You shall learn all that my power means, madame. I am 
your master ; do you deny me obedience ? " 
" In things that are right, no." 

" Right— wrong ! What imbecile's words are those ? I bid 
you do what 1 choose. You insulted mo by your singer's mouth 
last night ; I will make you cat dust to-day." 

Yere looked him full in the face. 

said we had better not measure insults; I have had too 
many to count them, but at last they may pass one's patience-* 
yours has passed mine." 

" Body of Christ ! " ho cried savagely, " what were you ? Did I 
not buy you ? What better are you than that other woman who 
has my sables except that I bought you at a higher cost? Have 
you never thought of that? You high-born virgins who are offered 
up for ^old, how arc you so much nobler and higher than thejb{«et 
impures whom you pretend to despise ? " 
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**Iliave thonglit of it every day and night since I was made 
your wife. But you know very well that 1 did not marry you for 
either rank or riches, neither for any purpose of my own.** 

" No ? For what did you, then ? * 

Yere's voice sank my low, so low that the soimd of the sea 

almost drowned it. 

" To save my mother — yoti know that.** 
The face of her husband changed, and he let go his hold of her 



•* What did she teU yoa?** he mntterad; <*what did she tell 
you?*' 

" She told mo she was in your debt ; that she could not pay 
you ; that you had letters of hers to some one — she did not say to 
whom — that placed her in your power ; and you had threatened to 
use your power unless I— But you must know all that yeiy wdl ; 
hetter than I do. It seemed to me right to sacrifice myself; now I 
would not do it ; but then I was sui£ a child, and she prayed to 
me in my father's name " 

She paused suddenly, for Zouroff laughed aloud; a terrible 
jarring laugh that leaned to hurt the peace and silence around. 

" What a liar I what a liar always I " he muttered, " and with it 
all how pretty, and empty-headed, and harmless she looks*— my 
Lady Dolly ! " 

Then he laughed again. 

"Was it not true?^' said Vere. 

A great cold and a great sickness came oyer her : the look npon 
her husband's fiice fri^tened her as his rage had had no power 

to do. 

"True? was what true?" 
"That she was in your power?" 
His eyes did not meet hers. 

" Yes — no. She had had plenty of my money, but that was no 
matter," he answered her in a strange forced voice, "she — she had 
paid me ; there was no cause to frighten you, to coerce you." 

Then ho laughed again — a dissonant cruel laugh, that hurt his 
wife more than the brSse he had left upon her wrists. 

"Was it not true?" she muttered ag^ln wearily; she trembled 
a little. 

" Be quiet I ** said her husband roughly, with the colour passing 
over his face again like a hot wind, " do not talk of it ; do not 
think of it ; she wished you to marry me, and she was — well, in a 
sense she was afraid, and wished to muzzle me. Ah I those dainty 
ladies! and they think to meet the Uonnn in the Passage des 
Anglais is {KjUution ! " 



Then he laughed yet again. * 
Yere felt a faintness steal over her, she felt terror-' she knew 
not of what nor why. 

Then my mother deceived me 1 '* 
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His eyes looked at her strangely in a fleeting glance. 

'•Yes, she deceived you I" ho said briefly. "In a senM ehe 
vas afiraid of me ; but not 80— not fo.** 

His dark brows frowned, and hifl face grow Tory troubled and 
full of a dusky red of shame. Vere was mnte. 

" It is of no use spcakinj^ of it now; your mother never could 
be true to any one," he said, with an effort. " I am — sorry. You 
were muled— -but it is of no use now— 4t It too late. Give the 
sables to tbo first beggar you meet. That damned singer was right 
Inst niglit ; you are a cup of gold and I — like best the trough 
wlicrc the swine drink ! '* 

Vere stood motionless and mute, a vngue terror of lome un- 
known ihii^ unnerved her and paralysed her dauntlesi courage, her 
proud tranquillity; ahe felt that for her mother this man who was 
before her had a scorn as boundless as any he could feel for the 
basest creatures of the world : and for once she was a coward, for 
once she dared not ask the truth. 

Zouroff stood still a moment, looked at her wistfully, then 
bowed to her with deep respect, and turned away in silonco. A 
little while later he wai driving rapidly through £za to the Casino 
of Monte Carlo. 

His sister came to Vere anxiously as she saw his horses drive 
away. 

I hope he was not -dolent, my dear ? ^ 

" No.'^ 

"And ho did not speak of your driving on that road? " 

** He did not enforce it." 

Yen spoke feebly, her teeth chattered a little as with cold ; she 

had sat down by the balustrade of the terrace, and had a stupefied 
look like the look of some one who has had a blow or fall. 

" I am thankful my children died at their birth," she said after 
some moments, in a voice so low that it scarcely stirred the air. 

Then she got up, drew a shawl about her, and went once more 
towards the house ; a great darkness was ui)on her ; she felt as in 
the Greek tragedies whicli eho had read in her childhood, those 
felt wlio were pursued^ innocent, yet doomed by the Furies for 
their mothers' sins. 

^ Meanwhile, her husband was driving agrunst the hot south-east 
wind across the Place du Palais of Monaco. 

He was thinking — "the cpiadroon is a bcnst of prey, but she 
is honesty itself beside half the women in society, the delicate 
dainty dames that we flirt with in the ball-room alcoves, and Uft 
our hats to as they go by in the parks 1 ** 

A little while later he went up the steps of the great temple of 
Hazard. lie met the mother of Vere coming ont between the 
columns from the vestibule; it was sunset, she had been playing 
since three o'clock and had amused herself, she had won a thousand 
francs or so; she was going home to dinner contented and diverted. 
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She was still staying with her friends at the villa of the Conda- 
mino. She looked like a little Dresden figure, she had a good deal 

of pale rose and golden brown in licr dress, she had a knot of pink 
roses in her hand, and had above hor licad a large pink sunshade. 
Casse-iine-Crofite had been playing very near her at the table, but 
Lady Dolly did not mind these accidents, she was not supposed to 
know Casse-une-Groiite by sight from any other Tmrecogoisable 
person amongst the pilgrims of pleasure. 

" The ponies are waiting for you, madame," said her son-in-law 
as he met her, and t^ok her from her little attendant group of 
young men, and sauntered on by her side down by the marble 
stairs. 

There was a gorgeous sunset over sea and Aj^ tiie thickets of 

Camellias were all in gorgeous blossom, the odorous trees and shrubs 
filled the air with perfume, some music of Ambroise Thomas was 
floating on the air in sweet distant strains, throngs of gay people 
were passing up and down ; the great glittering pile rose above 
them like a temple of Moorish art. 

"I haye won a thousand francs, gud hmtuurl** cried Lady- 
Dolly. 

" Qad lonJicurl " repeated Zouroffj "I suppose that sunshade 
did not cost much more ? " 

*'Kot half as much/' said Lady Dolly seriously ; these stones 
in the handle are only Ceylon garnets.** 

I^ouroiT did not look at her, his face was flushed and gloomy. 
He turned a little aside at the font of the steps into one of the 
winding walks and motioned to a marble bench : " Will you sit 
there a moment? the ponies can wait ; I want to say a word to you 
that is better said here." 

Lady Dolly put ber bouquet of roses to her lips and felt 
annoyed. ** When people want to speak to one, it is never to say 
anything agreeable," she thought to herself, " and he looks angry j 

rirhaps it Is because that Casse-une-Groiite was at my elbow-Htiut 
shall not say anything to Yere, I never make mischief; he must 
surely know that.** 

" Why did you induce your dauc^hter to many me by false 
representations ? *' said Zouroff abruptly. 

" False what? " echoed Lady Dolly vaguely. 
" You deceived me and you decdyed her/ said ZouroC— Lady 
Polly laughed nervously. 

" Deceived 1 what a very low hysterical sort of word ; and what 
nonsense ! ** 

*• You deceived her," he repeated, " and you cannot deny it ; 
yon told her nothing of the truth.'* 

"The truth?** said Lady Dolly, growing very pale and with 
a nervous contraction at the end corners of her mouth. "Who 
ever docs tell the truth? I don't know anybody——*' 

•* Of course you could not tell it her," said Zoiurofif, who also 
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had grown pale, " but you forced her to your purpose with a Ile^ 
that was perl}aps worse. You knew very well that I would not 
have had lier driven to me so ; you knew very well that I supposed 
her bought by ambition like any other ; you did a vile thing— " 
'*Tou turned preacher I" said Lady Dolly, with a little shrill 
angry laugh ; " that is really too funny, and you are speaking not 
too politely. You sought Yere'a hancQ I gave it you ; I real^ do 
not Know " 

**Btt I never bid you force her to me by a lie I You never 
feared me— you — ^yon were no more in fear of me than of half a 
score of others; beridee, yon know very well that no man who 

is not a cur ever speaks " 

*' I was afraid ; I thought you would be furious unless she 
marriedyou ; when men are angry then they speak ; how could I 
tell ? You wished that thing, you had it ; jm are very ungratefbJ, 
and she too." 

Lady Dolly had recovered herself; she had regained that 
effrontery which was her equivalent for courage ; she had no 
conscience, and she did not see that she had done so much that 
was wrong. After all, what was a sin?— it was an idea. In her 
way she was very daring; She would kneel at the flower-services 
and weep at the Lenten ones, but she did not believe a word of all 
her prayers jand penance; they looked well, so she did them; that 
was all. 

For the moment she had heen frightened, hut she was no loneer 

frightened. What couLl he do, what coidd he say? When we 
could not be punished for it, gailt of any sort lay very lightly on 
her head. She knew that he was powerless, and she lest the fear 
with which the strong rough temper of Scrgius Zourolf iiad often 
really mored her in an earlkr time. 

The contraction at the COTDers of her mouth still remained and 
quivered a little, but she recovered all her coolness and all that 
petulant impudence which was perhaps the most serviceable of all 
her qualities. 

"You are very rude,** she Sidd, ''and you are very thankless. 
Tou are a very faithless husband, and I know everything and I say 
nothing, and I come and stay in your house and you ought to 
thank me — yes, you ought to thank me. I do not know what you 
. mean when you say I used force with my daughter ; you could 
see very' well she detested you and yet you chose to insist : whose 
fault waa that ? Tou have been generous, I do not deny that, but 
then you are just as much so to creatures — more so 1 I think you 
have spoken to me abominably; I am not used to that sort o/ 
language, I do not like beinp rebuked when I have always actec 
for the best if the results did not repay me my sacrifices. As for 
your imagining I wanted so yery much to marry Yere to you, I 
can assure you I need not have done igo ; I could have manied her 
at that very same time to Jun if I had chosen." 
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"To Jura?" 

Zonroff looked at her, then burrt into hitter laughter that waa 
more savage than any of his oaths. 

" You are an eUcaoidiiiarjr woman 1 " he said with a little short 
laugh. 

I dont know why you should say that said Lady Dolly, 
" I don't know why you should say that ; I am suro I am exactly 
like everybody else; I hate sinp;ularity, there is nothing on earth 
so vulgar; I do not know whatever I have done to deserve the insult 
of being called 'extraordinary.* I hato pcOj^lc who drive at 
things. I always detest conundrums and acrostics, perhaps I am 
too stupid for them ; I would rather be stupid than extraordinary, 
it is less voyant.** 

He stared do^vn on her gloomily for awhile, while the laugh 
rattled in his throat with a cynical sound that hurt her nerves. 

Ton axe a wonderful woman, Miladi, I never did you justice, 
I see," he sdd curtly ; Zola will want a lower deep before long, 
I suppose; ho will do well to leave his oellara for the drawing- 
rooms." 

" What do you mean ? " said Lady Dolly, oiHiuing innocent 
eyes of surprise. 

Zouroff paced slowly by her dde; he waa idlent for some 

moments, then ho said abruptly— 

"Pardon me if 1 do not ask you to return to my house, you 
and your daughter should not be sheltered by the same roof.*' 

Lady Dolly's pretty teeth gnawed her under lip to keep in her 
fury ; she could not rebuke, and she dared not resent it 

" Wc had better not quarrel,'' die said feebly, ** people would 
talk so terribly." 

" Of course we will not quarrel," said her son-in-law with his 
cynical smile ; " whoever does quarrel in our world ? Only — ^you 
understand that I mean what I say.** 

" I am sure I understand nothing that you mean to-day," aidd 
Lady Dolly, with a little feuble, flitting laugh. 

Then in unbroken silence they went to where the ponies 
waited. 

You are too omel to us not to return," said Zouroff publicly, 
for the sake tiie world's wide-open ears, as she went to her 

carringo on his arm, 

" i cannot stand your mistral,** said Lady Dolly, also* for the 
world, and, in his ear, added with an injured sweetnesfi, "and I do 
not like repmeGhes, and I never deserve them." 

Lady Dolly drove home to La Condamine, where she was staying 
with the Marquise IMchegru, and, when she was all alotie behind 
the ponies, shuddered a little, and turned sick, and felt for a 
moment as if the leaden hand of a dark guilt lay on her conscience ; 
her nerves had been shakea,' though she had kept so calm a fronl^ 
so oool a smile; she had been a coward, and she had sacrificed the 
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child of her dead husband becaii.sc in Ikt cowardice tiic had feared 
the resurrection to her hurt of her own bygone sins, but she had 
never thought of heraelf as a wicked woman. In her frothy world 
there is no such tMng as iddcedness, there is only exposure ; and 
the dread of it, which passes for virtue. 

She lived, like all women of her stamp and her epoch, in an 
atmosphere of sugared sophisms; she never reflected, she never 
admitted, that she did wrong ; in her world nothing mattered much 
nnless, indeed, it were found out, ami got into the publio mouth. 

Shifting as the sands^ shallow as the rain-pools, drifting in all 
danger to a lie, incapable of loyalty, insatiably curious, still as a 
friend and ill as a foe, kissing; like Judas, denying like Peter, 
impure of thought, even where by physical bias or politic prudence, 
Still pure In act, the woman of modem society is too often at once 
the feehlest and the foulest outcome dT a &l8e dyilisation. XTseless . 
as a butterfly, corrupt as a canker, untrue to even lovers and 
friends because mentally incapable of comprehending what truth 
means, caring only for physical comfort and mental inclination, 
tired of living, but afraid of dying ; believing some in priests, and 
some in physiologists, hut none at all in virtue; sent to sleep by 
chloral, kept awake by strong waters and raw meat; bored at 
twenty, and exhausted at thirty, yet dying in the harness of 
pleasure rather than drop out of the race and live naturally ; 
pricking their sated senses with the spur of lust, and fancying 
it love ; taking their passions as they take absinthe before dinner ; 
false in everything, from the swell of their breast to the curls at 
their throat; — beside them the guilty and tra'2;ic figures of old, the 
Medea, the Clytemnaestra, the Phiedra, look almost pure, seem 
almost noble. 

When one thinks that they are the only shape of womanhood 

that comes hourly before so many msa, one comprehends why the 
old Cliristianity wliich made womanhood sacred dies out day by 
day, and why the new Positivism, wluch would make her divine, 
can hnd no lasting root. 

The faith of men can only live by the purity of women, and 
there is both impurity and feebleness at the core of the doUs of 
Worth, as tlie canker of the red phylloxera works at the root of 
the vine. 

But there is " no harm" in them, that is the formula of society; 
there is *'no harm " in them ; thev have never been found out^ and 
they are alto^ther unconsdous of any guilt. 

They believe they have a conscience as they know they have a 
liver, but the liver troubles them sometimes; the conscience is 
only a word. 

Lady Dolly had been a very guilty woman, but she never 
thought so. IVrhaps in real truth the shallow-hearted are never 
reaUy guilty. " They know not what they do" is a plea of mercy 
which they perchance deserve even no less than they need iU 
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A d*y or two later she made some excuse, and left the lliviora. 

"After all,'* she thought to herself as the train ran into the 
heart of the rocks, and the palm trees of Monte Carlo ceased to 
lift their plumes against the sky, " after all it was quite true what 
I did tell her ; I used to bo horribly afraid of him, ho can be such 
a brute. I xmvt was loallr at ease till I saw my lettexs on the 
back of the fire ; ho can sink, he can lage, he can quarrel with me 
if he choose, but he never can do mo any harm. If lio bo over 
so unpleasant ahout me, people will only lau;^h and say that a man 
always hates his wife's mother, and I really am Yerc's mother, odd 
as it seems; I think I look quite as young as she does ; it is such 
a mistake, she will never paint, she puts ten years on to herself." 

Then she took the little glass out of her travelling-bag, and 
looked at her face ; it was pretty, with soft curls touchiug the 
eyebrows under a black saucer of a hat with golden-coluured 
feathers ; she had a yellow rose at her throat, linked into her 
racoon fm\ she was satisfied with what she saw in the minor; 
when she got into her train she found a charming young man that 
she knew a Uttlo going the same way, and she gave him a seat in 
her coupe, and Hirted pleasantly all the way to Lyons. 

"What a mistake it is to take life au grand terieux" she 
thought; "now if poor Vere were not so tragic, I think she might 
be the happiest woman in the world — still." 

But then Vere could not have iiirtcd with a chance young man 
in a coup(5, and given him a yellow rose with the whisper of a half- 
promised rendezvous as ihey ]jaited j thei>e aie the capabilities that 
make happy women* 



CHAPTER XXnL 

In the house on the Gulf of Saint-Hospice a heavy gloom reigned 
Life ran the same course as usual, society came and went, 
people laughed and talked, guests were gathered and were dispersed^ 
but there was a shadow in the house that even the ceremonies ana 
frivolities of daily custom could not altogetlicr hide or dissipate. 
Sergius ZourofF was taciturn and quarrelsome, and it taxed all the 
resources of his sister's tact and wit and worldly wisdom to repair 
the harm and oOTer the constraint produced by his captious and 
moody discourtesies. To his wife he said nothiug. 

Except the conventional phrase that society in the presence of 
servants necessitated, Zourotf preserved an unbroken silence to 
her; he was gloomy but taciturn, now and then under his bent 
brows his eyes watched her furtively. This forbearance was onlv 
a lull in the storm, such a peace as came over the gulf beneath 
her wlndowi after storm, when the wares sank for an hour at noon 
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to rise in redoubled fuiy and eena the bfeakers over the quay at 
sunrise. As for her, the golden cap was now full, but was full 

with tears. 

Would she have had it empty ? 
She was not sure. 

The echo of that one song seemed always on her ear ; in the 
dreams of her troubled sleep she murmured its words ; the singer 

seemed to her transfit;;urcd, as to a woman bound in martyrdom, 
in days of old, seemed the saint with sword and palm that rodo 
through fiery heats and living walls of steels to release her from 
the. Stake or wheeL ''The woman in Calyados called him the 
Angd Raphael," she thought with dim eyes. 

It was still midwinter when Sergius Zouroff, several weeks 
before his usual time, abruptly le^t the villa of Villafrauca, aud 
went with his wife aud sister to his hotel in Paris. ZuuroiT had 
taken a bitter hatred to tbis place where the only reproof he had 
ever endured, the only challeuge he had ever rcceiyed, had been 
cast at him publicly and in such wise that he could not resent nor 
avenge it. When lie drove through the streets of Monaco or the 
streets of Nice, he thought he saw on every face a laugh ; when 
he was saluted by his numerous acquaintances he hen^ in the 
simplest greeting a sound of ridioole ; when a soog was hummed in 
tho open air he fancied it was the song of the Coupe d'Or* In im* 
patience and anger he took his household to Paris. 

A great emotion, a sort of fear, came upon Ycre as she once 
more saw the walls of her house in Paris. 

For in Paris was Gorr^ 

To the honour and loyalty of her soul it seemed to her that she 
ought never to see his face or hear his voice again. She would have 
been willing could she have chosen to have gone far away from all 
the luxuries and homage of the world, to be buried in humility and 
obscurity, labouring for God and man, and bearing always in her 
memory that Bong which had been raised like a sword in her 
defence. 

When at the end of the lonc^ cold journey — long and cold, despite 
nil that wealth could do to abridge, aud luxury to rob it of its 
terrois-HBhe 8«w the pale January light of a Paris morning shine 
on the ** Slave ** of Glerdme in her bedchamber, on the table beneath 
the picture was a great bouquet of roses; witii the^roses was a little 
sprig of sweetbriar. 

To bo in leaf in the winter she knew that the httlo homely 
oottage plant must have had the care of hothouse science. She did 
not need to ask whu had sent her that welcome once more. 

She bent her face down on tho roses and her eyes were wet. 
Then she put them away and fell on her knees and prayed the old 
simple prayer — simple and homely as the sweetbriar — to be delivered 
from em 

At the same time her husband, who had driyen not to his own 
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house but straight to the Faubourg; St. Gerniain, waf? standing 
amidst the gay chinoiseries of the Duchesse Jeanne's famous bou- 
doir. The Duchesse was laughing and screaming ; he was looking 
down with bent brows. 

" Oh, can you think for a moment the story is not known to ftll 
Paris ! '* she was crying. " How could you — how could you — with 
^ hundred people there to hear ? My dear, it was only 1 who kept 
ft out of ' Figaro * ! Such a lovely story as it was, and of course 
they made it still better. My dear, how stupid you are, blind as a 
bat, as a mole 1 To be sure we are all dying now to see the first 
sioins of your conversion. How will you begin? Will you go to 
church, will you drive your motbcr-in-law round the lake, will you 
take an oath never to cuter a cafe '? Do tell mo how you mean to 
begin your reformation ? It will be the drollest thing of the year 1 " 

"E vous ptaU de jfiaiitanUT^ said her visitor stiffly, between 
his shut teeth. 

When he left the Hotel do Sonnaz, the half- formed rcf.olution 
which ho had made to be less unworthy of his wife had faded away ; 
he felt galled, stung, infuriated. Ga8»»-ime-Oroftte, and the other 
companions of his licentious hours, found him sullen, fierce, moody. 
When they rallied him ho turned on them savagely, and made them 
feel that, though he had chosen to toy with them and let them 
stuff themselves with his gold, he was their master and their pur- 
chaser—a tyrant that it was dangerous to besid, a lion with whom 
it was death to play. 

There was strength in his character, though it had been wasted 
in excesses of all kinds and in a life of utter selfishness and self- 
indulgence; and this strength left in him a certain manliness that 
even his modes of life and all his base habits could not utterly 
destroy \ and that latent manliness made him yield a sullen respect 
to the courageousness and unselfishness of the woman who was his 
wife and his princess before the world, but in fact had been the 
victim of his tyrannies and the martyr of his lusts. 

There were times when he would have liked to say to hei; 
** foi^ve me, and pray for me.** But his pride withheld him, and 
his cynical temper made him sneer at himself. He dreaded ridicule. 
It was the only dread that was on him. He could not endure that 
his world should laugh ; so, uniting more display and effrontery 
than ever, he paraded his vices before that world, and all the while 
hated the panderers to them and the associates of them. Ho 
thought if he lived more decently, that the whole of Europe would 
make a mock of it, and say that ho had been reformed by the rebukes 
of Corr^ze. So ho showed himself abroad with the verres epais du 
edbaret hmial, though they grew loathsome to him, and revenged 
himself on them by omsliing their coarse frail worthlessness with 
aavage harshness. 

Vere could not tell the strange sort of remorse which moved him. 
She saw herself daily and hourly insulted, and bore it as she had 
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done Leforc. So long as he asked no public degradation of herself, 
like that which he had commanded on the Promenade dcs Anglais, 
she was passive and content, with that joyless and mournful con« 
tentmeiit wUeh is merely the abflence of greater evfla. 

Altboagh they only met in society there was • sort of tinddity 
in the manner of Sergius ZonrolT to his wife, a gentleness and a 
homage in his tone when he addressed her. Vere, who shrank from 
him rather more than less, did not perceive it, but all others did. 

Zooroff end with being In lo?e with his wife?" hie friends 
said, with a lau^h. Tlie Duchesse Jeanne heard it said on all sides 
of her. "Will ho be a good husband after all?" she thought 
angrily ; and lier vanity 1000 in alarm like the quills of the bruised 
porcupine. 

She attempted a jest or two with him, but they fell flats tl^oro 
came an anxious sparkle In his gloomy eyes that warned her ofif 
such witticisms. She was perplexed and irritated. "After all, it 
will be very diverting if you should end as le mari amoureux f " she 
could not resist saying at hazard one day. Zoorofi: looked down. 



"Let me alone, f can be dangerous; you know that. No»I 
am not in love with my wife ; one is not in love with marble, how- 
ever beautiful the lines of it. But I respect her. It is very odd 
for me to feel respect for any woman. It is new to me." 

**It is a very creditable emotion," stud the Duchesse. with a 
little sneer. " But it is rather a dull sentiment^ is It BOt? 
** Perhaps,** said Zouroff, gloomily. 

A sort of uneasiness and anxiety was upon him, Sometliiug 
of the feeling that had touched him for the child Yere at Felicitu 
moved him once more before his wife ; not passion in any way, but 
more nearly tenderness than it had ever been in his nature to feel 
for any Uving thing. Ho had always thought that he had bought 
her as he had bought the others, only par le chemin de la chapeUe, 
and he had had a scorn for her that had spoiled and marred his 
thoughts of her. Kow that he knew her to be the mart3rr of her 
mother^s schemes^a pity that was full of honour rose up in him. 
After all, she was so innocent herself, and ho had hurt her so 
grossly ; hurt her with an injury that neither sophistry nor gold 
could make the less. 

He was a ooane and bmtal man; he had had his own will firom 
childhood upon men and women, slaves and animals. He was cruel 
with the unthinkinf^, unmeasured crnclty of long self-indulgence; 
but he was a gentlrman in certain instincts, despite all, and the 
manhood in him made him feel a traitor before Vere. A kind of 
reverence that was almost fear came into him before her ; he seemed 
to himself unworthy to cross the threshold of her room. 

The leopard cannot change his s]X)ts, nor the Ethiopian his skin, 
nor could he abandon habits and vices engrained in all the fibre of 
his being ; but he began to feel himself as unfit for his wife's young 
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lifo .IS a murderer to touch the Euchaiist. She could not imadno 
anything of the tbooghts and the remorse that moved him. She 
only saw that he left her alone and ceased to vent his tyrannies 
ujm her. She was thankful. The hours and the weeks that 
passed without her seeing him were the most j)eaceful days of her 
life. When he addressed her wiUi gentleness she was alarmed, she 
was more afraid of csieeBes than of his cones. He saw this fear in 
her, and a vagne half-sullen sadness began to enter into him. Ho 
began to understand that he owned this woman body and soul, and 
yet was further from her than any other creatur^ because no other 
had outraged her so deeply as he had done. 

He was a man who heeded his sins not at all, and even of eiime 
thought little. He had the absolute disbelief and the profound 
moral iudiffercncc of his century ; hut his oflfences agamst Vero ho 
had been made to feel, and it rendered him in her presence also 
timid, and in her absence almost faithfuL He had gathered the 
edelweiss and he knew that his love was oily fit fbr tiie brambles 
and poison-berries. 

The season passed away wearily to Yero ; an intense pain and 
a vague terror were always with her. She went out into the world 
as usual, but it seemed to her more than ever the most monotonous, 
as it was the most costly, way of destroying time. She was in her 
tribune at Ghantilly, in her carriage in the Bois, in her diamonds at 
Embassies, and she received that homage which a woman of her 
loveliness and her position is always surrounded by, however itt- 
diiferent be her mood or unwilling her ear. 

But the whole life seemed to her more than ever a disease, a 
fever, a strained and unwholesome folly. She strove more amd more 
to escape from it and from herself by labour amidst the poor smd 
tenderness for them. 

** You should be canonized. Vera 1 " said her sister-in-law to her, 
with a little <^ioal impatiehoe ; to her brother, Madame N61aguine 
said with moist eyes— 

**Sergiu8, one day you will see the red and white roses d 
Paradise in your wife's lap as her husband did in S. Elizabeth's." 

Zouroff was silent. 

**AlasI alasl the age of mirades is past,** thought his sister. 
''Qood works bring thdr own fruits, to those capable of them, in 
neaoe of mind and innocence of soul, that I believe ; but the world 
nas ceased to adore ; the very priests have ceased to believe ; the 
ways of sin are not death but triumph ; and the poor do not love 
the hand that feeds them ; they snatch and tear, then snarl and 
bite, like a street cur. Alas! alasl €^9ontlBs neigea Canton 

Meanwhile her mother Yere did not see at that time. She waa 
thankful. 

Lady Dolly was one of the five hundred leaders of English 
society, and could not leave her duties. She was more popular thai 
vm befoTOi Her balls were the piettlert of the year, and people 
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could breathe at them ; she was exclusive yet always aniiahle ; she 
knew how to unite a social severity with a charming good-nature; 
she began to call herself old with the merriest little laugh in the 
world, and ahe began to doubt whether she stUl ought to dance. 
" A dear little womaD,** said the world ; and eveiy one pitied her for 
having a daughter who was oold, who was austere, and who had so 
little affection for her. 

** My Vere does not love me. It comes from my own fault, no 
donbtj in letting her be away from me in her diildhood," said Lady 
Dolly softly, to her intimate fiiends; and her ^ea were dim and 
her voice pathetic. 

There were only two persons who did not believe in her in all 



man, who was no longer Lord Jtira, bat Xora Shetland ; and Foschia, 

Dnchess of Mull. 

" Guess she's all molapscs," said her Grace, who in moments of 
case returned to her vernacular, but my wordl ain't there wasps 
at the bottom." 

After all, poor little Ptissie Is not the simpleton I thought her,** 
mused Lady Stoat of Stitchley, with a sigh of envy, for her own 
unerring wisdom and exquisite tact and prudence had not been able 
to avert exposure and scandal from her own daughter, who was 
living with a French actor in Italy, while Lord Berkhampstead was 
di^iking himself to death on brandy. 

A few days after their arrival, Corr^ had left Paris. For the 
first time in his life he had refused to play in Paris on his arrival 
from the south, and had signed a four months* engagement with 
"Vienna and Berlin. " They will say you are afraid to meet Prince 
Zouioff," said an old friend to him. *'They may say it if they 
please,** answered Corr^e, wearily, and with a noovement of disdain. 

He knew that his indignation and his disgust had carried him 
into an imprudence, an imprudence thg,t he regretted now that the 
story of " La Coupe d'Or " had flown through society, regretted it 
lest it should annoy or compromise her ; and for her suce lie would 
not stay where she was. 

He knew how the tongues of the world wagged with or without 
reasoa at a mere whispor, and he knew that there were so many 
who would rejoice to see the pure, cold, snow-white purity of Vere's 
name Mi into the mud of calumny ; rejoice out of sheer wanton* 
ness, mere purposeless malice, mere love of a new sensation. " Blessed 
are the pure of splriV' saya the fivangelisti but society says it 
not with him. 

He loved her; but it was an emotion no more akin to the noble, 
tender, and self-denying love of other days than to the shallow sen* 
sualities of his own. 

He had been satiated with intrigue, surfeited with passion ; un- 
derlying the capriclousness of a popular idol, and the ardour of an 
amorous temper, there were the patience and the loyalty of the 
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mountaineer's heart in liim. Whosoever has truly loved the Alpine 
heights in early youth, keeps something of their force and some- 
thing of their freshness and tlieir chastity in his soul always. Cor- 
reze was an artist and a man of the world ; hut he had heen first 
and was still, under all else, a child of nature ; and he would utterly 
deny that nature was the foul thing that it is now painted by those 
who call themselves realists. He denied that a drunkard and a pros* 
titute are all who are real in the world. 

" When tne soldier dies at his post, unhonoured and unpitied, 
and out of sheer duty, is that unreal because it is noble ? " he said 
one night to his compauions. " When the sister of charity hides 
her youth and her sex under a grey shroud, and gives up her whole 
life to woe and solitude, to sickness and pain, is that unreal because 
it is wonderful ? A man paints a spluttering candle, a greasy cloth, 
a mouldy cheese, a pewter can ; * how real ! * they cry. If he paint 
the spirituality of dawn, the light of the summer sea, tiie fiame of 
arctic nights, of tropic woods, they are called unreal, though they 
exist no less than the candle and the cloth, the cheese and the can. 
Ruy Bias is now condemned as unreal because the lovers kill them- 
selves; the realists forget that there are lovers still to whom that 
death would be possible, would be preferable, to low intrigue and 
yet more loweiiiig fidsebood. Theycan only see the mouldy cheese, 
they carmot see the sunrise glory. All that is heroic, all that is 
sublime, impersonal, or glorious, is derided as unreal. It is a dreary 
creed. It will make a dreary world. Is not my Venetian glass with 
its iridescent hues of opal as real every whit as your pot of pewter ? 
Yet the time is coming when every one, morally and mentally at 
least, will be allowed no other than a pewter pot to drink out of, 
under pain of heing 'writ down an ass '—or worse. It is a dreary 
prospect." 

And he would not be content with it. There w ere the Ruy Bias 
and tiie Borneo in him as there aie in aU men who are at onoe im- 
aginative and ardent. He had the lover in him of southern lands, 
of older days. Ho would watch in long hours of cold midnight 
merely to see her image go by him ; ho would go down to the cliff 
on the northern coast only to gather a spray of sweetbriar on the 
spot where he bad seen her first ; he would row in rough seas at dark 
under her villa wall in the south for the sake of watching the light 
in her casement ; his love for her was a religion with him, simple, 
intense, and noble ; it was an unending suffering, but it was a suf- 
fering he loved better than all his previous joys. When he saw her 
husband in haunts of vicious pleasure^ he coiud have strangled him 
for very shame that he was not worthier of her. When he saw him 
beside the dusky face of the quadroon, he could have dragged him 
^oni his carriage and hurled him under the feet of the wile he out- 
raged. 

In one of the di^s before his departure be passed Sergius 
Zouzoff on the Boulevard dee Italiens. Oorr^ stood still to let busi 
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jtpeak if he would. Zouroff looked away and walked onward with- 
out any sign, except of anger^ from the sudden sullen gleam in his 
half-shut ^yw. 

The anrogancc of a man whose hirthwu higher, because his race 

had been greater, than the RoTnanoffs*, made it impossible for hini 
to imagine that Corr^ze could be his enemy or his rival. 

He thought the singer had only sung what had been commanded 
him. He thought the rebuke to him mul been hia info's, and Cor- 
r^ze only its mouthpiece. 

Still he hated him; he avoided him; he would have liked tO 
wring the throat of that silver-voiced nightingale. 

Corrozo suilered bitterlv to do nothing, to go away, to go as if 
he were a coward; yet he did it lest the world should apeak of her 
»the light and cruel world to which nothing is sacred^wbidi makes 
a joke of man's dishonour and a Jest of woman's pain. 

He did it, and went and sang in the cities of the north with an 
aching heart. This is always the doom of the artist : the world has 
no pity. Its children must not pause to weep nor go aude to pray. 
They must be always in the front, always exerting all thdrforoe and 
all their skill before their public, or they pass from remembrance and 
perish. Tlie artist, when he loveSi has two mistresses, each as in- 
exorable as the other. 

Gorrdze oould not abandon his art; would not abandon it 
more than a yearling child will leave its mother. It was all he had. - 
It was a delight to him, that empire of sound which came of a per- 
fect mastery, that consciousness and clearness of genius. Without 
the listening crowds, the glittering houses, the nights of triumph, 
he might have been only dull and lonely; but wiwout the delight 
of melody, the command of that song which had gone with him aU 
his life, as a nightingale's goes with it till it dies, he would have 
been desolate. 

Therefore in thekeenooldof the northern winter and their tardy, 
niggard spring, he sang, as the nightingale sings, even whfle its lover 
lies shot under the leaves; and the multitudes and their leaders 
alike adored him. In Vienna the whole city saluted him as it salutes 
its Kaiser, and in the vast barrack of Berlin the blare of trumpets 
and the clash of arms were foi^gotten for one soft voice that sang 
under Gretchen's cottage-window. 

'* After all, when one has known this, one has known human 
greatness surely," he thought wistfully, as he stood on his balcony 
in the keen starlight of northern skies, and saw vast thronss fill the 
square beneath him and all the streets around, and heard the mighty 
Mckf that northern lungs give for their emperors and their armies^ 
ring tlirough the frosty air for him. 

Yet a mist came over his eyes that obscured the torch-glare and 
the gathered multitudes, and the buildings that were so white and 
so vast in the moonlight. He thought that he would have given 
^ his tiimnphs, all his J07S— nay« his ver^ voloe itself— to undo 
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the thing that had been done, and make the wife of Sergiug ZoU" 
roff once more the child by the swcetbriar hed^^c on the cliff. 

Though for all the world he was a magician, he had do sorc^ 
for himself. He was bat a man, like all we others, and to Umseu 
ho seemed weaker than all the rest. The bonds of the world boond 
him — the hoiids (if its conventions, of its calumnies, of its common- 
places. He could not strike a blow for her honour that the world 
would not construe to her shame. 

And who knows bat that if she knew that I lored her, she too 
might never forgive," he thought wearily ; and the flowers flung to 
him through the frost seemed but weeds^ the multitude foolsy the 
rejoicing city a madhouse. 

When Fame stands by us all alone, she is an angel clad in light 
and strength ; but when Love touches her fho dr(^ her sword, Sad 
hdw away, ghostlike and ashamed. 

His sacrifice was of little use. There were too many women 
jealous of him, and envious of her, for the story of the Coupe d'Or 
not to be made the root and centre of a million fakehoods. 

Ton may weep your eyes blind, you may shout your throat dry, 
you may deafim tne ears of your world for half a lifetime, and you 
may never get a truth believed in, never have a simple fact aocre- 
dited. But the lie Hies like the swallow, multiplies itself like the 
caterpillar, is accepted everywhere, like the visits of a king ; it is 
a royal guest for whom the gates fly open, the red carpet is un- 
rolled, the trumpets sound, the crowds applaud. 

Jeanne de Sonnaz laujihed a little, shrungi d her shoulders, then 
said very prettily that every one knew there was nothing; Yere was 
a saint. And then the thing was done. 

Who said it first of all no one ever knew. Who ever sees the 
snake-epawn, the plague-mist gather? The snake-brood grows 
and comes out into the light, the plagua-miat spreads and slays iti 
thonsantls — tlnit is enough to see. 

Who ihat whispered through the great world the names of the 
Fjcinoess Zoorc^ and the singer Oonrtee together? No one oould 
have tcM» All in a moment it seemed as if every one in society were 
murmuring, hintinp^, smiling, with that damnable smile with whioh 
the world always greets the approach of a foul idea. 

A cruel stoiy runs on wheels, and every hand oils the wheels as 
they run. 

" An old love, an early love,** so they muttered; and the fiuu 
and the cigarettes made little breaks and waves in the air, as much 

as to say it was always so. You could say what you liked — they 
murmured — when people were so very cold, so very proud, so very 
proper, there was always some oause. An old love-— ah ? that was 
why she was so fond of music I Then society laughed ; its inane 

cruel chir]»ing laughter, when it smells a sin. 

She had many foes. When those calm, deep, disdainful eyes had 
looked through the souls of others, those other souls — so often mean 
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and shameless with paltry lusts or swollen with paltry forms of pride 
— had shrunk under that glance, and hated the one who all inno- 
cently gave it ; when her serene simplicity and her grave grace had 
made the women around her look merely dolls of the "BaSoB Boyal 
ti^hops, and the fantastic frivolity of her epoch seem the silliest 
and rankest growth of an age in nothing over wise — then, and for 
that alone, she bad become beset by enemies unseen and unsus- 
pected, but none the less perilous for their secresy. When women 
had cidled hsr/arouehe in their drawing-room jargon, tiiey had only 
meant that she was chaste, that she was grave, that fblly did not 
charm her, and that she was a rebuke to themselves. 

That under the snow there should be mud ; that at the heart of 
the wildrose there should he not one worm, hut many ; that the 
edelweiss should be rotten and worthless after all — ^what joy I The 
imagined joy of angels over one who repents can never he one- 
thousandth part so sweet and strong aa the actual joy of sinners over 
one purity that falls. 

So she had always been a falsehood like them all 1 So Correze 
had always been her lover 1 All the grand ladies and all the pretty 
ladies in the great world laughed gingerly, and tittered with that 
titter, which in ]\Iary Jane and Louison one would call vulgar ; and, 
in their nests of new knicknackery and old art, cooed together and 
soothed each others' ruffled plumage, and agreed that they were none 
of them surprised. 

Meanwhile Vere knew nothing, and went <m her way with calm, 
proud feet, unwitting that amongst the ermine of her mantle of in- 
nocence the moths of slander were at work. Who first said it? No 
one knew. Perhaps her mother engendered it by a sigh. Perhaps 
h«r husband's Mend begot U by a smile. No one could ever tell 
Only society talked. That was aU. Sucicty talked. It means aa 
much as when in Borgia's days they said, To-night the Pope saps 
with you." 

Lady Dolly heard, as women like her hear everything. " Are 
they saying this? I always thought they would say it," she thought, 
and was vaguely disquieted, and yet not ill-pleased. When she had 

caught the first rumour of it one afternoon, in a whisper never meant 
for her ears, she had gone back to her dressing-room to get reatly foi 
a dinner at an embassy, and had been good-nature itself to her maid 
easily pleased with her curls, and quite indiSerent as to what jewelf 
they gave her. " Anything looks well with white,** she had said 
dreamily, and her maid thought she must have got another " affair " 
on the wind. But she was only feeling a sort of velvety content in 
the ultimate justice of things. " She has been so cruel to me," she 
thought, really, honestly thought it. " She has always been so cold 
and so grave, and so very unpleasant, and always looked reall^ as if 
one were no better than one should be; it would be very funny if 
she gets a few ' nasty ones,' as the boys say, herself; it really will 
be no more than she deserves. And, besides, people don't like that 
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tort of manner, that sort of way she has mth her eyelids, as if one 
were something so very bad and queer if one just happen to say the 

least little thing that she fancies not quite correct ; noDody does liko 
it, it is so very unsympathetic ; women are sure to pay her out if 
theyjget the least chance, and men will be quite as delighted to hear 
It. it is such a mistake not to make yourself pleasant, not to bo 
hke everybody else and always amiable. Such heaps of people will 
always take your part if you have been amiable. 1 wonder if it is 
true ? No, of course it isn't true. I don't l>elieve Corrcze ever 
kissed the buck of her hand. But it will be very funny if she should 
get talked about; very sad, but so funny too ! " 

And Lady Dolly's mind drifted complacently and comfortably 
over a long series of years, in which she had skated on the very 
thinnest ice without ever getting a drenching, and had had all the 
four winds of heaven blowing "stories " about her like a scattered 
pack of cards, and yet had never been the worse for any one of 
them. " It is because I have always been so pleasant to them all,** 
thought Lady Dolly complaoently^ and indeed she always had 
been. 

She had said very ill-natured things when they were safe to be 
said ; she had laughed at nearly everybody when their backs were 
turned ; she had often amused herself with patting spokes in the 
wheels of happy marriages, of promising courtships, of social 
ambitions, of youthful careers ; but she had done it all merely aa 
a squirrel steals nuts, and she had always been pleasant to women ; 
always kissed them, always caressed them, always confided, or 
always seemed to confide, in them, and above all had always made 
tiiem think her both silly and sncoeBsful, a imion of the two most 
popular social qualities. " Vero never would kiss any of them," 
she thought, with the contempt that an old diplomatist feels for an 
obstinate politician who will not understand that language is glYcn 
to us to conceal our thoughts; and she drew her gloves up to the 
elbow and took her big £eui and went to her party with a com- 
placent feeling of superiority and expectation. " It would be very 
horrid, of course," she thought, " and of course it would be dreadful 
if there were any scene ; and I am not very sure what the Russian 
laws are if it were to come to any sejpanUion de corps e$ de Jnma; 
but still if she were to get a fd|^t one couldn't aKogether be sorry. 
It would teach her that she^waa only made of the same stuff as 
other peoiilc. " 

For what with the many years of se|)aratioii from her daughter, 
and the sense of shame that j^erpetually haunted her for the sacri* 
fice she had made of Vere's fiur life, Lady Dolly had almost grown 
to hate her. She was always envying, fearing, disliking, the pale, 
cold, beautiful woman whose diamonds ouiblitjne her own as the 
sun outshines the lamps ; Vero was not one tithe so much her dead 
husband's duld as she was the Frinceas Zouroff, and there were 
many times when Lady Dolly caught herself tiunking of her only 
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as the Princess Zouroff, as a social rival and a Bocial superior, and, 
as such, hating her and forgetting, quite forgetting, that she had 
ever been a little flower-like baby that had owed life to bfifMlfl 
Yere has been lo orael to me," she would think, '*and so very 

unforgiving." 

For Laay Dolly, true woman of the times, always thouc^ht that 
those whom she had wronged were cruel to her. Why would they 
not forget? 8he herself could always forget 

It shows Buch a bad disposition to lesent and remember lo 
long," she would say to herself; life was too short for long memo- 
ries. "Give me the art of oblivion,** cried Themistocles ; Lady 
Dolly had learned- the art, or rather had had the power bom in her, 
and forgot, aa naturally as birds moult in autumn, her sins, hex 
folUes, &t oflfenoes, and her friends. 

Only one thing she never forgot, and that was a wound to her 
vauity^-and no one ever looked at her wlien her daughter was 
nigh. 

Zouroff, who did not know " society talked/' still felt abashed 
before the presenoe his wife ; he USt as Louis of Hungary felt 
when be saw the celestial roses In the lap of that>aintly queen to 

whom Madame N(51aguine compared Vero. 

Since the day when her mother's name had been spoken between 
them, he had never seen his wife alone one moment, and never had 
fairly met her glance. 

Yet when they were in the same room in society his eyes 
followed her as they had never done before, wistfully, sombrely, 
wonderingly. Jeanne de Sonnaz said to herself: " lie will end as 
U mari amwuireux" and so thinking spoke to him one morning 
esrly, when he was sitting in that little yellow boudoir, with all its 
Cliinesc idols, and Chinese work, which was so curiously unlike all 
the rest of the dark old hotel of the Renaissance, which a Due 
de Sonnaz had built under Francis I. With all her cleverest tact 
she brought uppermost the name of Corrdze, and dropped little 
hints, little suggestions, harmless yet pregnant, as she leaned back 
in her low chair, smoking a cigarette with her cup of coffee. 

Zouroflf grew irritated at last, but he did not know how to 
express his irritation without appearing absurd in her sight, or 
provoking her laughter. 

" My dear, you must he Uhul not to see that ihevs is some 
sentiment between Vera and this lyric Bossuet, who made your 
piano his pulpit," she continued, as he muttered something not 
very intelligible. " When he refused to come to Svir you might 
have known. What singer without a motive refuses a mountain of 
roubles ? Berides, he was at Isohl. I did not teU you— why 
should I tell you— but he serenaded her adorably, he climbed to 
impossible altitudes to get her flowers ; he went away in the oddest, 
most abnipt, fashion. My dear Serffius, you are a brute, a bat, a 
mole— 
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•* Pshaw ! the man is only a mime, a mune with a thrush's 

Sipe/' said Zouroff^ with rough scorn. " Do you suppose she would 
escend— * 

" CPett wnvmu^ interrupted Madame Jeanne; OA, e'es^ can- 
venu. Your wife is the pearl of her sex, she is a secoxid Madame 

Sainte Elisabeth, all the world knows that ; when we see her at 
dinner we expect an angel to fill her glass with wine of Paradise ; 
oh yes, you cannot suppose I mean the slightest indiscretion in her. 
Vera is incapalile of an indiscretiiHi» so incapable, that in a less 
beautiful woman such extreme goodness would make her utterly 
uninteresting^ ; but still, for that very reason she is just the sort of 
person to cUng to an idea, to preserve a sentiment like a relic in a 
silver box ; and I have always heard, if you have not, that Gurroze 
is her idea» is her leUc." 

Zouroff listened gloomily; be did not as yet believe ber, yet • 
dark sense of jealousy began to burn in him as slow matches bum; 
a little spark slowly creeping that in time will fire a city. It was 
scarcely jealousy so much as it was ollence, and irritated incre- 
dulity, and masterful possession stung by idea of invasiou. 

But as yet he believed nothing ; he smiled a little moodily. 

"Your imagination rims away with you," he said curtly. ** Vei» 
was sixteen years old when I married her ; English girls, ma chere^ 
do not have affairs at that age, even if, at the same hour in X^rance, 
Cupid creep behind the lexicons and missals." 

Jeanne de Sonnaa was angiy in her tuiiu When die bad been 
sixteen at her convent she had been very nearly causing a terrible 
scandal with a young lieutenant of Chasseurs, whom her powerful 
fiunily succeeded in having discreetly ordered to Africa ; she had 
not thought that Sergius ^uroff knew aught of that silly old story. 

I did not speak of Cupid or of anything so demomlising and 
dSmyodi^ she said carelessly. " I know there was some story, I 
remember it very well, something romantic and graceful of Corr^ze 
and your wife, when she was a girl — a very young girl ; I think he 
saved her life, I am not sure ; but X know that she thinks him a 
guardian angeL Pray did you know that it was his interpositloii 
tliat sent Noisette back to flsris that day of our fancy-fair ? " 

Zouroff swore a savage oath. "What accursed interfecoooe ; 
what insolent audacity I Arc you sure ? " 

•'Corr^ze is as insolent a** if he were a prince of the blood. 
Moro so^ for th^ must please to leign, but be reigns to please-— 
himsslf,'* said Madame Jeanne with a httle lau£^ Did you 
never know that of Noisette? Oh how stupid men are I I guessed 
it and I found it out. Women always can when they choose find 
out anvthing. Corrdze is always taking the part of knight to your 
wife ; be kills the dnup>ns and chases tba lobbera, and is always 
there when she wants bim ; did be not sava bar firam the storm off 

Viilafranca?" 

^uroff paced to and iro the room to the peril of the hti'mboriom 
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and hric'drbrac. There was a heavy frown on his brows ; he 
remembered tbo storm of Villatrauca only too weli^ since it had 
preceded tlie song of the " Golden Cup." 

I do nol buieTe it," he sidd doggedly, for he did not. 

" So much the better,** said his friend drily. 

"I always notice," she added after a little pause, "that very 
cynical and sceptical people (you are very sceptical and very 
Oyuical) never do believe in a simple truth that stares them in the 
iace. I am not saying the leaBt henn of your wife— where i§ the 
aarm? She is of an exalted temperameDt ; she takes life like a 
poem, like a tragedy; she is a religious woman who really believes 
m sins as our peasantry in ' la Bretague bretonnante * believe in 
spirits and saints ; she will never do any harm whatever. But for 
im vexy reason she shut her relio up in her iU?er hox and 
worships it at home. Conte is always worsliipped, though not 
always so spiritually. No one ever worships you, my dear, you are 
not of that order of men. Why do you look so angry? You 
should be thankfuL It is verv nice that your wife should admire 
a x^c ; she might, you know, be dragging your name across Em-ope 
at the ooat tails of a dozen young dragoons, and though you could 
shoot them, no doubt, that is always very ridiculous. It is so 
iraj>ossible for husbands at any time not to look rvdiculous. You 
must have looked very so when Correze was singing that song ; oh, 
I shall regret to the hist dav of my life I was not there I " 

Madame Jeanne leaned hack and laughed aloud, with her hands 
behind her head and her eyes shut. 

Zouroff continued to pace to and Iro the little pretty crowded 
chamber. 

«Tou will break some of my idols,'* she said when she had 
done laughing, hope I have not broken one of your idols? 

How could one ever suppose you cared for your wife ? *' 

" It is not that," said Zouroff roughly. lie was shaken, dis- 
turbed, enraged ; he did not know what to think, and the vanity 
and the arrogance that served him in the stead of pride were up in 
arms. 

"Of course, yes; it la that,** said Madame Jeanne coolly; "I 
always wondered you were so indififerent to her ; slie is so hand- 
Some. And I always thought that if she ever loved any one 
else you would be madly in love with her onoe more, or rather 
much more than you were at firsts" 

Zouroff made a gesture so savage as he motioned her to silfmce, 
that even her tongue ceased for a moment its chatter. 

One must not say too much," she thought^ " or he will go and 
do something premature." 

What does it matter ? *' she said, consolingly $ "tk woman who 
is so much left to herself as Vera is, will be certain to find some 
compensation for all you deny her. You clumsy Baltic bear I you 
do not understand women. Believo me, it is very dangerous to 
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marry a mow a cbild, hurl all her illusions and all her 

modesties away in one month, and then leave her all alone with the 
rcdcctions you have inspired and the desires you have awakened. 
I am no moralist, mon ami, as you know, but that I do say. It is 
true ten thoiuaiid times in ten jeaiB— end ten Ihomwad times the 
result is the same. Were the Princess Zouroff to have a lover, 
Corrczc or any other, you could not complain. It would simply be 
the natural sequence of your own initiations. As it is, you must 
be thankful that she is Madame Sainte Elisabeth. You are not 
mora ridictilfnis than the world is ; mothers screen their daughters 
fipcmi every hint and every glimpse of impropriety, and then they 
marry them and think no harm can come of it. Can a bishop's 
blessing muzzle senses once eveilleSy passions once let loose ? Vera 
is faithful to you as yet. But if she were not, could you blamo 
her? Oan you expect a woman of her years to lire the life of a 
nun when you have treated her as if she were a filU de joie 9 Be 
reasonable. You cannot tear the skin off a peach, and then com- 
})lain that it does not retain its bloom. Yet that is what you and 
all men do do. It is unutterably absurd. Some one will do it with 
my Berths and my Glaire, and 1 shall hate the some one ; for I love 
my little girls. Tes» I dol While yon know yery well that she 

"You preach very eloquently!" said Zourofif, with his fiice 
flushed and his thick eyebrows drawn together. 

" I preach what I know," said his niend ; " what I have ob- 
served, as I say, a thousand times ten thousand times — men teach 
lubricity and expect chastity. It is really too ridiculous. But it 
is what wo call the holiness of marriage. Now, will you please to 
go away ? Paul has a ' fusion ' breakfast of all the parties, and I 
want to dress.*' 

«Bnt " 

" Go away 1 " said Madame Jeanne» imperiously, with a little 

stamp of her slipper. 

ZourolT, who cvan to his own autocratic master was seldom . 
obedient^ took his leave, end went. Sbe hid made his blood hot 
with mge, his head dull with suspicion. He threw himself into his 

carriage and drove throTigh the streets of Paris in moody reflection. 
Uttered by a virtuous woman, the words he had heard would have 
made no more impression than any court sermon that he had to sit 
throughout and hear in an Impeiisl chapel ; but spoken by Jeanne 
de Sonnaz they smote him hardly. 

A better emotion than was usual with her, had moved her in 
speaking them, a sense of justice towards the absent woman w4iom 
she had yet all the will in the world to destroy ; and the bitterness 
of them was an unwilling witness from a femme galanU to which 
he conld not attach either favouritism or prejudice, and so weighed 
on him and smote him heavily. A rebuke even from S. John of 
the Golden Mouth would have left him callous and scoffing, but a 
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Gondemnftilon from the lips of one of the companions of his sins 
and follies — one of tho worldliest of this world — made him wince 
under its justice ; and he knew that his sins against his wife were 
heavier and grosser than even Jeanne de Sonuaz knew or guessed. 

The sullen remorse that bad brooded in him ever since the day 
on tiia terrace at Yillafranca deepened and darkened over him. 
There was cruel and coarse blood in his veins, the blood of a race 
that through long centuries had passed their lives in passion, in 
tyranny, and in deeds of violence, denving no impulse, fearing no 
future. But there was manliness in nim also, though weakened, 
depraved, and obwnmd; and this manlineas made him feel a 
coward bedde Vera. 

A curious jealousy took possession of him, which was half 
hatred and half remorse. He felt like one of those princes who 
own a classic and world-renowned statue, and shut it in a cabinet, 
and never ctra to look at it, yet who being menaced with its loes, 
Bttddenly riao to fitry, and feel beggared. Kut because the classic 
marble was any joy or marvel to themselves, but because the world 
had envied it to them vainly, and it had made their treasure-house 
the desired of others. He suddenly realised that the lobs of his 
wife woald,*like that of tiie atatae, make him poor in the eyes of 
Europe, and leave his palaces without their chief ornament. He 
did not, as yet, believe himself menaced. Like most men of vicious 
lives, he was never deceived as to a woman's innocence. He knew 
Ida wifis to he aa innocent aa the little dead children she had borne 
In her bosom. But how long wonld she be so ? 

And if she ceased to be so, truth, by those often untrue lips of 
Jeanne de Sonnaz, had told him that the iiftult would lie at hia own 
door, that he would reap as he had sown. 

As he drove through the streets amidst the noise of Paris, he 
saw nothing of the glitter and the movement ronnd him^he saw 
Vera in her white childish loveUneaa^ aa he had seen her on her 
wedding night. 

That evening, when he returned to make his toilette for a great 
dinner at the Kussian Embassy, he was gloomy, perplexed, irreso- 
lute. It was towards the close of the season ; the evening was hot ; 
the smell of the lilacs in the garden filled all the air ; over where 
mined St. Cloud lay there was a mist that seemed full of rain and 
thunder. 

For the first time for months he bade the woman ask his wife 
if she could receive him in her room, and he entered it. Vere was 
standing beneath the picture of Gerdme ; she was already dressed. 
She wore white velvet, a stuff which she preferred, and whose 
subtle shades of white it would have been the delight and the 
despair of Titian and Paul Veronese to reproduce on canvas or on 

SaneL She wore the great Russian Order of St. Catherine. About 
er throat she had coils of pearls, and under these hung the medal- 
lion of the moth and the star. 
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Zouroff approaclied her urith a roughness that concealed an un- 
usual nervousnesB. His eyes fell on the necklace, and his anger, 
that was half against himself and half a^sinst her, sdzed on the 

jewel as a sca]>ei:;(:)at. 

•* Who gave you that ? " he said abruptly. 
8he amnrered-^ 
I think I ought not to say. When you asked me long ago I 

did not know." 

" Your sinf^er sent it you. Take it off." 

She hesitated a moment, then unclasped it. She helieved in 
{he old forgotten dnty of ohedienoe still. 
*' Give it to mei** 
She gave it him. 

Zourofif threw it on the ground, and set his heel on it, and 
stamped the delicate workmanship and the exquisite jewels out of 
sll snaps and into glitterii^ dust. 

Toe did not more a muscle. Only her &ce grew oold like a 
stone mask with imutterahle scorn. 

" A Princess Zourofif does not need to go to the properties of a 
theatre for her jewels," he said, in a thick, hoarse voice. " As I 
have treated that jewel, so I wHl treat the man, if ever you let him 
enter yonr presence agidn. You hear?" 

« I hear » 

All colour had gone from her lips« but her &ce remained cold 
and calm. 

** Well?** said her husband, roughly, already, in a measure, 
ashamed of his violence, as the diamond stsr covered the carpet 
heneath his feet with sparkling atoms. 

" What do you want me to say? I am your wife, and you can 
offend me in auy way, and I cannot resent it. There is no use in 
saying what I think of that.'* 

He "Was silent, and in a measure subdued. He knew very well 
that his violence had been cowardly and imworthy, that he had 
disgraced his name and place, that ne had been a coward and no 
gentleman. His new-born sense of fear and of veneration of her 
struggled with his incensed vanity and his irritated suspicions. 

" Vera,** he muttered, only half aloud. '* Before God, if you 
would let me, I could loTB you now I " 

She shuddered. 

** Spare me that, at least 1 " 

He understood, and was silenced. lie glanced at her longingly, 
sullenly, furtively. The shattered jewel lay at his feet* 

" AVhat is that singer to you ? " ho said, abruptly. 

"A man who honours me. You do not." 

" \Yere he only of my rank I would insult him. and shoot him 
dead." 

Yere was dleni. 
What do you say ?** 1m muttered, inqpatimt of her sOenoeii 
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" He is of 3'our rank, and he caii defend himself. His hand is 
clean, and so also is his conscience." 

"Will you swear he is no lover of yoara?** 

Her eyes flashed, hnt she took the book of prayer lying on her 

table, kissed it, and said — 
** I swear that, certainly.** 

Then she laid the book down, and with an accent he had never 
heard from her, she tamed suddenly on him, in a passion of indig- 
nation that transformed her coldness into fire. 

"How dare you? how dare you?" she said, with a vibration 
in her voice that ho had never heard there. " Now that you have 
done me the last insult that a man can pass upon his wife, be 
satisfied, and go." 

Then she put her hand out, and pointed to the door. 

He ltni!:cred, dazed and fascinated by that new power in her 
glance, that new meaning in her voice. 

** Women change like that when they love,** he said to her 
aloud. "Are you not of the new school, then? You know very 
well you have no fidelity from me. Why siiouid you be iUthful 
tome? They say you need not be." 

She still seemed to him transfif^ured and risen above him; her 
fair face had the glow of holy scorn, of just wrath, still on it. 

" Are your sins the measure of my duty ? *' she said, with un- ' 
uttcrable contempt. " Do you think if it were only for you, for 
youy that I were decent in my life and true to my obligation, I 
should not years ago have failed, and been the vilest thing that 
lives? You do not understand. Have you never heard of self- 
respect, of honour, and of God?** 

The words touched him, and the look upon her face awed him 
for an instant into belief in her and belief in heaven ; but against 
his instinct and against his faith the long habit of a brutal cyni- 
cism and a mocking doubt prevailed, and the devil in him, that had 
BO long lived with the vile and the foolish of his world, drove him 
to answer her with a bitter sneer. 

" Your words are grand,'* he said to her, " and I believe you 
mean them. Yes, you do not lie. But those fine things, my prin- 
cess, may last SO long as a woman is tmtempted. But so long only. 
You are all Eve's daughters ! ** 

Then he bowed and left her. Ho hated himself for the thing 
he had said, but he could not have stayed the devil in him that 
uttered it. If his wife betrayed him that night he knew that he 
would have no title to condemn her ; yet he thought, as be went 
from her presence, if she did— if she did — he would slit the throat 
of her singing-bird, or of any other man, if any other it were. 

Vere stood erect, a sombre disgust and revolt in her eyes. Her 
husband had said to her, thou lool I all sin alike; do thou like- 
wise.** 

In a few momenta she stooped and raised the fragments of the 
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jc\v(4.s and the twisted and broken goldsmith'a work. Ifc was all 
shattered except the sapphire moth. 

She shut the moth and all the shining brilliant dust in a secret 
drawer of her jewel-case, then rang for her women. In anotiker 

twenty minutes she entered her carriage, and diove in flilence with 

her husband beside her to the Rue de Grenelle. 

"Le Prince et la Princesse Zouroff!" shouted the lackeys, 
standing in a gorgeous line down the staircase oi' the Embassy. 



CHAFTEB XXIV. 

It was an April night when the necklace of the moth and the star 
] eri.shed under the heel of Zourofif; there were two months more 
through which the life in Paris lasted, for Zouroff adored the boule- 
vards, even in summer months; the asuhalte had a power to charm 
him that e^en the grasa of his forest drira never rivalled, and the 
warm nights of spring and early summer found him driving down 
the Champs Elys^es to and fro his various haunts, his carnage 
lamps adding two stars the more to its long river of light. 

Coming home in the full daylight from his pleasures he would 
at times meet hia wifo gomg out in tiie clear honn of the early 
forenoon. He asked her once roughly where she was going, and 
she told him, naming the poorest quarter on the other side of the 
Seine. 

" Why do you go to such a place ? " he asked her as she stood 
on the staircaae. 

" There are poor there, and great misery," she answered him 
reluctantly ; she did not care to speak of these things at nny time. 

" And what good will you do ? You will be cheated and robbed, 
and even if you are not, you should know that political science has 
found that private chari^ is the hotbed of all idleness." 

"When political science has advanced enough to prevent 
poverty, it may have the right to prevent charity too," she an- 
swered him, with a contempt that showed thought on the theme 
was not new to her. " Perhaps charity — I dislike the word — may 
do no good; hut Mendshh) fiom the z&h to the poor must do good; 
it must lessen class hatreds." 

"Are you a sociahst?" said Zouroff with a little laugh, and 
• drew back and let her pass onward. They were the first words he 
had spoken to her alone since the night he had destroyed the neck' 
lace, and even now ^ey were not unheard ; for there were half a 
•core of servants on the stiurs and in the vestibule below. Vcro 
went out to her little brougham in the fresh air of the warm lilao- 
scented morning as the clock struck ten. 

Her husband took his way to his own set of rooms, rich with 

ss 
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oriental stnSk and weapons, and heavy with the fumes of his 
tobaocow He thoogbt of what liia rister liad aaid of 8. Eliaabeth 

and the roses of raradise; he thought too of what Jeanne de 

Sonnaz had said. His wife was greatly changed. 
I She seemed to hira to have aged ten years all suddenly ; not in 
the fair beauty of her &ce, but in her regard, in her tone, in her 
look. Was she like the young royal aalnt of Hungary, or was ahe 
like all women, as he knew them ? He had the careless, half-con- 
scious, but profound belief in depravity that is the note of the 
century ; he thought all women coquines. That his wife was dif- 
ferent to the rest he had believed ; but that she was incapable of 
deceiving him he waa in no way sure. Sooner or later they idl 
went the same road, so he thought. He began to doubt that she 
told him the truth as to these errands of her morning hours ; his 
sister believed in them indeed, but what should hia sister know, 
who was never out of her bed till noon was past? 

Yere had no physical fear, and at timea ahe penetrated Into the 
darkest and roughest quarters of Buia; the quarters that belch out 
those hidden multitudes that make revolution anarchy, and shatter 
in dust and blood the visions of jjatriots. But she was safe there, 
tl^ough onoe she heard one man say to another, *^Diantrel what a 
^ight it would hey that kvdy head on a aoaflSold.* Bha turned and 
looked at him with a amile t I think I should know how to die, 
my friend ; are you quite sure that you would ? " 

As this worst form of suspicion, that of the tyrant who 
trembles, grew upon him, he did what he knew was low and vile 
and heneath him— he had her watched in these daily hoars of 
aheenoe. He excused his vigilance to those who had the task by 
the expression of his fears for her safety from the rude and ferocious 
classes amongst whom she went. They brought him the weekly 
report of all she did, minute by minute, in all its trifling details ; 
the courage and the self-sacrifice of that thankle^ labour, the self- 
devotion and patienos of that charity, were hefore him in a chron- 
icle she would never have written herself. He was astonished ; 
he was ashamed. The superstition that underlies the worldly 
wisdom of the aristocratic Russian, as it permeates the kindly 
stupidity of the Russian peasant, began to stir In him and trouble 
him. He began to tiiink uie was a holy creature. Though he had 
no faith, ho had that vague religious fear, which often survives the 
death of all religious beliefs with those who have been educated in 
strict rituals, as he had been. 

When June came they went to F^citd. It was the same thing 
every year. The world went with them. To her it asamed alway a 
aa if thflfy were perpetually on the atage hefne an andianoa; the 
audience varied, but the play was always the same. 

She would have given ten years of her life for a few weeks* rest, 
silence, soUtude, with "plain living and high thinking," and time 
to watch the clouds, the ahowera, the woodlanda, the ways of birda 
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and bo;i«:t5!, the loves of the bees and the flowers. But she never 
had one day even to herself. There was always on her ear tho 
murmur of society ; always, like the shadow on the sun-dial, some 
duty tbat was oaUed ptoasora, obfloniing tach hour as it oame. 

It was a bright Nonnan suiimiar,the weather dear and buoyant^ 
tho country a sea of apple-blossoms. Once or twice she got away 
by herself, and went to the little cluster of cabins on the head of 
the cliffs beyond Yillerville. The old woman was there— always 
kidttmg, always with a wMte cap and a Una linen gown, against 
the wall of furze. 

"The lark is dead," she eaid, with a shako of the head. "It 
was no fault of mine, my Princess ; a boy with a stone one day— 
ah! ah! — how shall I tell the gentleman when he comes? He 
has not heen yet this summer; he was hers in midirinter— oh, 
quite midirinteiv-and he said he was going away into the north 
somewhere. J esu-Maria I the heaps of oent-gous jdeoes he gave me 
to take care of that lark ! " 

The shrewd old woman under the white roof of her cap watched 
the&oeof her Tiincesse." "Iwanttoknowif die cares tocL" she 
thought. "But that beautiful angel could not &il to be byed.** 

Vere went away slowly throngh the high grove, even under the 
shade of the apple-blossoms, llow long ago, — it seemed long as a 
century — since she had been the child listening, with her heart in 
her eyes, to the song of the lark that was dead 1 

Her husband said to her sharj^ly that day, after her return, 
"Where were you this morning ? You wore hours away.^ 

" I drove to Yillerville," she answered him. 

" There is a shrine near there, I think ? " added Mdme. Jeanne, 
with apparent simplicity. 

The sombre thougfate of Zouroff caught her insinuation. 

**I know of no remarkable shrine," replied Vere, who did not 
imagine any double meaning in the words* " There is none nearer 
than Val de Gr&ce." 

Her husband was silent. The Bnehesse rose, and hummed a 
little song then being sung by Jane Hading: Vcm voidn voiw 
moquer de mot. 

This year Mdme. Jeanne stayed at F^icit4 Why not? She 
liad her little girls Berthe and Claire with her, and her husband 
came now and then, and would come for a longer time when the 
bouquets of pheasants would begin to fidl in the drives of the 
park. 

**Pourqtioi pasf" she had said, when ZoiirofF had be^^ her 
to stay in his house, instead of taking a villa at Trouville. 

" You would not last year/' he said, with a man's stupidity. 

"Last year was last year,** said the Buohesse drily; and she 
came over and had all the south wing of the dhftteau for herself and 
her Berthe and Olaiio and their governesses She was really fond 
of her children. 
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The papers of that day spoke of Correze. He was in Stockholm. 

" That is far eaoueh ; she cannot have met him," thought the 
Dttcbesse. **yinerviUe maat be a pilgrimage of remembrance. 
There are women who can live on memories. It must be like 
eating nothing but iooB and wafers. A bon bouiUm and a little 
burgundy is better." 

Yere had given her word to her husband and her oath ; she 
new supposed that he could doubt either. If Oorrtee had oome 
before her in that time she would have said to him with loyal firm- 
ness, " I must not sre you ; my husband has forbidden me." She 
was steadfast rather than impassioned; honour was the first law of 
life to her ; that love should stoop to tread in secret ways and hide 
in secret places seemed to her as shameful, nay, grotesque, as for a 
sovereign to hide in a cellar or flee in disguise. The intrigues she 
saw perpetually, in which her world spent its time, as the spiders 
theirs in weaving webs, had no savour, no sweetness, for her. Its 
roots were set in treachery or cowardice — in either, or in both. All 
the tenderness that was in her nature Oorrdze liad touched ; all her 
gratitude and all her imagination were awakened bj him; she 
knew that the sorrow of a love that might have been sweet and 
happy in their lives was with them both, in sad and hopeless resig- 
nation. Yet if he had como before her now she would have said to 
him, "I cannot see you, it would be disloyal." 

Pot the old lovely quality of loyalty, which day by day is moie 
and more falling out from the creeds of men and women, was very 
strong in her ; and failure in it seemed to her like *^ shame, last of 
aU evUs." 

To Jeanne de Sonnaz this was very droll. So droll that it was 
!mp(^ble for her to believe in it. She believed in realism, in the 
mouldy cheese and the pewter can ; she did not believe in Ruy 
Bias. She watched Yere narrowly, but she £&iled to understand 
her. 

" How the affiiir drags 1 *' she thought, with some impatience. 

" Can they really be the lovers of romance who separate themselves 
by a thousand leagues, Uid only loYC the more the more they are 
divided ? It is drolL" 

So she kept the snake of suspicion alive and warm in his 
bosom. 

" Yon were wrong,*' said ZourofF with some triumph to her ; 
"you were wrong, liie man is in Norway and Sweden." 

**I may be," said the Duchesse meditatively. "But people 
come back from Norway and Sweden, and I never said, you will 
remember, that he was more to your wife than her knight, her 
ideal, her souvenir. I never meant more than tliat* Wait until 
he shall return, then you will see." 

Then ho told her how he had destroyed the necklace. For years 
he bad been in tlie habit of teUing her such things, and he now 
sacrificed his wife to that haoit of confidence in another woman. 
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**Yott see you wore wrong," he added; **liad she borne any 
SLutiment towards him would she have seen his jewels destroyed? 

She is not spiritless." 

"No, she is not spiritless,'* said Madame Jeanne thoughtfully. 
"No, certainly she is not that. But, in the old houses of the Fau- 
bourg, Sergius, I meet a phantom of the past that we know nothing 
about ; a phantom that is made a ddty and rales their lives like 
their love of Henri Cinq ; a mere ghost, hut still potent to omnipo- 
tence, and we know nothing about it ; they call it Principle. I 
suppose your wife may keep that old demode ghost by her too, and 
may be ruled by it. I have heard of such things. Oh, we have no 
principle, we have only conyenienoe and imfulse, and act either 
one or the other. But I assure you such a thing exists." 

** Scarcely in a woman,*' said ZourofiF with a contemptuous laugh. 

" Sooner in a woman than a man, for that matter. But of 
course it will not last for ever. Your wife is human, and she will 
not pardon you that ruined locket." 

" She said nothing, or very little." 

" Said I '* echoed Madame de Sonnaz with scorn, " you are 
used to 1*5, and to your creatures. Do you think a woman of her 
temperament would scream as we, or swear as they do, would go 
into hysterics, or would tear your beaid? 

** You seem to admire my wife," he said with irritation. 

Jeanne de Sonnaz smiled. You know I always did. I admire 
her as one admires Racine, as one admires the women of Port 
Boyal, the paintings of Flandrin, the frescoes of Michael Angelo. 
It is qmte unattainable, quite unintellinbto to me, but I aimira 
dumbly and without oomprehension. Only I told you that you 
never should have marrieo. a saint, and you never should. I am 
sorry you destroyed her medaUiou. It was brutal of you, and 
bourgeois," 

<* And she will remember it,** she added, after a panse^ as she 

gathered np her Bilks, with which she was wwking an altar screen 
for her parish church at Ruilhieres, " be very sure of that. Vera is 
not a woman who forgets. I should box your ears, shake you, and 
laugh at it all next day, but she would be passive and yet never 
forget, nor forgive. CSiut 1 There she is I " 

Vera at that moment entered iha room in which Madame 
Jeanne was working ; her husband moyed with a guilty conscious- 
ness away, but she had heard nothing. 

" Princesse, tell me,'* said Madame de Sonnaz, " do you forgive 
easUy? I think not.** 

** Forgive ? ** said Vera absently. " Is there any question of it? 
It is for those who offend to ask me that.*' 

"Do you hear, Sergius?" said his friend with a little laugli. 
•* I should like to hear your mea culpar 

Tm the first time an angry doubt came into the mind of Tere, 
the doubt that her husband spoke of her with Jeanne de Sonnas. 
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She looked at them both quickly and haughtily^ then si^ very 
dearly — 

" If Monsieur Zouroff know anjrthing that ho desires me to 
pardon ho can speak for himself without an ambassadress, and 
without a liiitcDer. I came to ask you to allow Boitho and Claire 
to come out with me on the sea." 

'*How good you aro to thoae children, but you vnH inoculate 
them with your own sea frenzj/* answered the dueheflflo with a 
little laugh. " Of course they may go," 

Zourotf had already gone from the room, angry with his friend, 
more angry with his wile. Madame Jeanne rose a little impetu- 
ously, dragging to the ground the artistic emhroideries of the diield 
she was working. 

"Vera," she said, with candour in her voice and honesty in her 
regard, "do not be angry. I am so old a friend of Sergius — he has 
told me how ho tore olf your locket and destroyed it. I am so 
80try ; so veiy sorry ; so is he. But, alasl men are always the 
same ; they are all brutes, we JaioWt and— Yeiftwhe is very Jealous 
of your singer." 

Vere's face grew very stern. 

** Has he commanded you to speak to me on his behalf?** 
"No, my dear — ^not that; he would scarcely do that iu plain 
words. But I am an old friend, and I am sorry. Of course it is too 
absurd ; but he is very jealous. Be careful ; men of his race have 
done mad and cruel things in their time. Do not provoke liim. 
Do not see Correze." 

''You mean well, madame," said Yeie in tones of ice. ''But 
you err in taste and wisdom, and I think your zeal outstrips your 
orders. I scarcely think ereii my husband can hare charged you 
with his threats to me." 

** Threats ? who spoke of threats? A warning " 

"A warning, then, but none the less an insult You are in my 
house, so I can say nothing. Were I in yours I would Ibavb it 
Your children are waiting in impatience — excuse me." 

Madame Jeanne looked after her as she went tlirough the glass 
doors on to the sea-terrace, where the pretty little fiiiures of Berthe 
and Olaiie were dimcing to and to in the snnlight. Madame 
Jeanne drew her tapestry-frame towards her, and proceeded to fill 
in the lilies of & Ounigonda She smiled as she bent her head over 
the frame. 

"If I have ever known my sex," she thought — "if I iiavo 
ever known my sex, a word Drill go over the north sea, and Oonhse 
will come from his Norwegian summer to a Norman one, and then 
— and then — there will be droll things to see. It is like watching 
the curtain rise in the Ambigu— there is sure to be melodrama." 

Melodrama amused her ; amused her more than comedy. She 
had no belief in quiet passion or quiet grief herself, no more than 
she had in quiet principles* 
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Veie trent out to sea ivith the little children, and in the mellow 
nuuhlne and the sweet orchard-scented air hw &oe was dark tvitii 
aTi{Ter and with diegastp and her heart heaved in a hitter lage and 

rebellion. 

Her husband spoke of her to another woman— discussed her 
aota with another man^ wifel <*0h the oowaid, the eowardl" 
she said very low hetween her set teeth ; it was the blackest word 
that her lanj^iage held. That he should have broken her molallion 
and insulted her with doubt, was insult enough for a lifetime. 
But that he should relate the aflrout, and breathe the suspicion, 
to another woman aeemed to her the very last haseneeB of life. 

he were here I** she murmured, with a sudden newborn 
consciousness in her, as her eyes filled with scalding tear3, and her 
heart heaved with indignation. For the first time an indefinite 
yearning rose in her to j^ace her hand in the hand of Corrdze, 
and say "avenge mel* zet had he even atood hefore her then 
she would not have flidd it, she would have Udden Um go ned 
leave her. 

For what Madame Jeanne called a phantom was always beside 
her in her path — the phantom of old-world honour, the wraith ol 
dead herdcal days. 

She leaned against the rail and watched the sea run hy the 
vessel's side, and felt the quiet alow tears of a great anguish fill 
her eyes and wet her cheeks. 

**Do not cry: you are too pretty to cry," said little Claire, who 
was a floffc'and tender child; and Berthe, who was older and 
devcrcr and harder, said, "You should not eiy; it spoils the 
eyes." Then she added reflectively, " Maman ne pleure jamais.^* 

The small yacht they were in ran with the breeze through the 
sweet fresh air. It was a nautical toy, perfect in its way, that 
had heen given to Yere hy her hosbana when the estate of FAidt6 
was settled upon her; the diildren had wanted to go to the 
Yaches Noires and search for mussels, and the little ship skirted 
the coast as li.cjhtly as a sea-gull, the merry little girls scudding 
ahout its deck like kittens and climbing its cordage like squirrels, 
while thdr motiief— their mother who new cried- ' remained in 
the garden of F^licit^ with a cigar in her teeth, her person stretdied 
full length in a low-hung silk hammock, a circle of gentlemen 
around her, and amidst them her host, so charmed by the dexterity 
of her coquetteries, and so diverted by the maliciousness of her 
pleasantries, tliat the old passion, whioh a doien years beftne die 
nad awakened in him, perhaps the worst, as it was in a sense the 
strongest and most durable, he had ever known, lerived in him 
SufBciently for jealousy, and held him by her side. 

It was low water when they reached that part of the Yaches 
Noires wUeh lies underneath what is eallea the desert The 
strangely shaped rodos towered above, heyond, the sea was blue 
and smooth, the sand was wet;, the children's egvtlfo fishing 
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promised well. A little boat took tlicm off the yacht to the 
uncovered beach, and Bc i the and Claire, with naked little lepjs, and 
their forks shaped like the real fisherfolk's, and their bright hair 
(lying, forgot that .they were little aaistoerats aad PaTideniMt and 
became noisy, joyous, romping, riotouB children, happy in their eport 
and the fine weather. At that part of tho rough shore there was 
no one near except somo peasants digging for their livelihood, as 
the little girls were digging for pla^, at the silvery hermits' holes 
ia the saads. There wm ntea at nonlgate which kept the sammer 
crowd tibat day iioiii the distant rocks. Berthe and Claire, agile 
as they were, were no match for the agility of the lords of the 
soil, and the pastime absorbed and distracted them. Vere, seeing 
them 80 happy, left them in the care of her old skipper, who was 
teaching them the mysteries of the sport, and sat down nnder the 
sombre amphitheatre of the rocks. 

She was fond of tho children, but this day their shouts and 
their smiles alike jarred on her; she had learned for the first time 
that it was with their mother that her husband discussed her acts 
and thoughts. She sat quite alone in a sheltered spot^ where tiie 
slate of the lower formation had been hollowed by the winter waves 
at high tides into a sort of niche ; she thought of the day when, 
older in years than these little children, but younger in heart than 
even they were now, she had come on these shores in her old brown 
holland skirts. It was Just sndi weather as it had been then ; 
clear, cloudless, with a sunlit sea, and an atmosphere so fine fiom 
mist that the whole line of the farrreaching coast, now become so 
familiar to her sight, was visible in all its detail^ from, the mouth 
of Seine to the mouth of Orne. 

Her heart was very weary. 

The distant laughter of the little children borne to her ear by 

tho wind, jarred on her. Where was the use of honour and good 
faith? They smelt sweet, like a wholesome herb, in her own 
hand, but in all her world none sot any store on them. She was 
free to throw them aside if she chose. She would bo more popular, 
find more sympathy, nay, to her husband himself would seem more 
human and more truthful if she did so. The sense of life's careless- 
ness, impotency for good, and frightful potency for evil, weighed 
on her like a stone. Her husband had said to her that women 
were only loyal till they were tempted ; was it so ? Was honour 
so poor a thing ? she thought. In dark old Buhner the now dead 
woman had taught her to think honour a sword like Britomart's, 
that in a maiden's hand mip;ht bo as potent and as strong as in a 
knight's. What was tho poor frail empty thing that bent at a 
touch and broke? She ^ou|ht what they called honour must 
surely be no finer or better thing than & moe dread of censme^ a 
mere subserviency to opinion ; a thing without substance or sou], 
a mere time-service and cowardice. 

A fisherman came by her with his load of mussels and Utile 
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eels going on to Bougoval. He pointed up above ber \mA and 

said, in bis Froissart-liko accent — 

" There will be a broken neck up yonder, unless Our Lady 

interferes." 

Ycrc, alarmed for the children, who were out of eight, looked 
upward; she saw a man coming down the piecipitoiui dub from 
the country above. 

Her heart atood still; her blood ran cold; ehe leccgnieed 

Correze. 

The fisher stood starinz upward; the descent was one which 
the people themselTee wonld never have attempted; where the 
fooe cf the dark stone was a sheer decli^ty, broken Into sharp 

peaks and rough bastions, on which tliere seemed scarce a ledge 
for a sea-bird to perch on, Corrczo was descending with the sure 
foot that in his boyhood had let him chase the ibex and the 
boudeqnin of the Alps of Dauphin^ and Savoy, and had let him in 
later years hunt the eteinbock of Styria and Carinthia in its 
highest haunts. Yere, risen to her feet, stood like the fisherman 
gazing upward. She was like stone herself; she neither moved 
nor cried out ; she scarcely breathed. She looked upward, and in 
tiloie lew moments all the honois of dea^ paaaed over her. 

Was it an instant, or an hour? she never knew. One moment 
he was in the air, hanging as the birds hang to the face of the 
cliff", beneath him only the jagged points of a thousand pinnacles 
of rock ; the next he stood before her, having dropped lightly and 
easily on the sands, while tiie peasant gasping, muttered his 
paternosters in Inoohoent awe. 

CJorr^ze was very pale, and his lips trembled a little ; but it was 
not the perilous descent of the rocks that had shaken him, it was 
the look which he saw on her face. If he had dared; nay, had 
she been any other woman, he would have said, ** Yon cannot deny 
it now ; you love me.** 

Their eyes met as they stood together on the same coast where 
they had first seen one another, when he was gay and without 
sorrow, and she was a child. They knew then that they loved 
each other, as they had not known it when he had sung in the 
PSris salon— • 

Si vous sfiviez qne je vous aime, 

Surtout si Tous saviez comment— 

For between them there then had been doubt, hesitation, offence, 
uncertainty ; but now the great truth was bare to them both, and 
ndther dreamed of denying it» 

Yet he only said as he uncovered his head, " ForgiTe me^ Frin« 
eesse ; I fear I startled you." 

"You startled mc," she answered mechanically. "Why run 
such a frightful danger ? ** 

" It is none to me; the rocks are salbr than the loe-walls. I 
was slKKve and I saw you: there was no other wi^." 
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The Mwr iMid dumldandbls oieel and wastrudgiiog homewaid; 
ha paiued abnipdy, he etood helbie her etiU herohmded, he m 

very pale. 

Without being conscious what she did she had seated herself 
again on the ledge of slate, the sea and the shore blended dizzily 
mfore her eyes. 

Ooni^e watched Her aiizloiiely, pitifullv- ; Hs courage failed him, 
he was afraid of tliis woman whom he lOYod, he who had been 
always, in love, victorious. 

"Have I displeased you?" he murmured humbly. "I have 
come itmkM from Korwayj I thought I might take one hour on 
this coest before gtnng to Paris; I heard that you weie hM I 
have been an exile many months—^—* 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

"I will not affect to misunderstand, there is no good in affec« 
tatlon ; hot do not speak so to me. I cannot hear it» I tiiank 
you for your courage at Yillafranca, I am not ungratefiil | bat We 
must not see each other — unless it be in the world." 

" You did not say that at Villafranca." 
i " My husband had not then said it to me." 

Gorr^e moved and faltered a little, as if he had been struck a 
blow. 

"You obey Prince Zouroffl** he exdaimed with disdain, and 

petulance, and passion. 

" I obey the word I gave Prince Zouroff.** 
Silence fell between them. 

Vera was very pale; she was still seatei ; there was % sort of 

fidntness on her; she had no time for thoqght or resolution, she 
only clung by instinct to one of the creeds of her chiidhoodt the 
creed that a promise given was sacred. 

Corr^ze stood beside her checked, mortified, chafed, and 
hnmbled. He, the most eloquent, the most ardent, lover of his 
time, was mute and wounded, and could find no word at the 
instant that could speak for him. Ho was struck dumb, and all 
the vivid imagining, the fervent persuasiveness, the poetical fluency 
that nature had given to him and art had perfected, fled away 
from him as tiiough they had never been his servants to oommand^ 
and left him mute and helpless. 

Vere looked away from him at the blue shining sea. 

"If you think of me," she said slowly, " if you think of me as 
you thought when you sang the CJoupe d'Or, you will co now." 

**Witl no other word ?^ 

" My life Is hard enouc^" she mnimured ; do not make it 

harder." 

There was an unconscious appeal in the words that, from a 
woman so proud and so silent, touched him to the quick. All his 
passions longed to disobey her, but his tenderness, his chivahy, his 
Teneration^ obeyed* 
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" I told my knsband not long ago that you honoured me," she 
added in a low Toioei ''Do not let me think that I deodfed 

myself and him.** 

Correze bent his head. 
I will never deceive yoV lie said simply, " and at any coat 1 
will obey you." 

He looked at her once; her eyes were still gazing away from 
him at the sea. He lingered an instant, then he laid on her knee 
some forget-me-nots he had gathered in the brooks above, and left 
her ; across the wet sands and the disordered detritus of the beach 
his light swift step bore him quickly to the edge of the murmuring 
sea. There was a boat there, an old brown rowing boat, and its 
owner was mending nets on its bench. 

In another few moments the old boat was pushed in the water, 
the fisheiTuan willingly bent to his oars — Correze also was rowing — 
with the helm set for Honfleur. When he was far away on the water 
he looked back, but then only : Yere sat motionless. 

He had been beside her, he whom an hour earlier she had longed 
finr as an avenger, and she had driven him away. 

She had been true to the false, to the unfaithful faithful. 

The man whose genius had been the one solace and pleasure of 
her Ufe, whose beauty and whose sympathy and whose chivalry were 
as a sonery to her, who wonld haife put his whole £ite in her hands 
as he had put the myosotis, had been there beside her to do with as 
she chose, and she had sent him from her. 

Her husband had said, " women are true till they are tempted." 
8he had been tempted and had been strong, strong enough not even 
to say to him, " Avenge me." 

Tne sun bad sunk low, the late day grew grey, the dusky sea 
ran swiftly and smoothly, soon the terraces and towers of F^licitd 
rose in sight through the twilight mists. The little children, tired 
and sleeping, lay curled quietly on their cushions at her feet : she 
felt weak and weary as u from some long combat, and her heart 
ached — ached for the pain she caused, the pain she bore. Bhe 
stretched her hand over the ndls and dropped the forget-me-nots in 
the fast running sea. 

She would not keep a flower of his now that she knew— 

Bhe saw the blue uoesoms tossed for a moment on the water and 
then engulfed. ** I do not want them,** she thought, " I shaU never 
forget ; it will be he who will forjet." 

For she thought so, with that humility of a lonely SOul which 
is deemed so proud only because it is so sad. 

He would go into the world, be the world's Idol, and forget. Bat 
she would remember till she diiKL And even at this consciousness 
a sense of guilt came over her, a sense of shame burned in her. She 
loved this man who was not her husband — she, a wife. To her 
conscienoe and her honour, both \mwom and undulled, even so much 
as this seemed a treachery to her word and an uncleanliness. ** Do 
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1 grow like the others ? " she mused, with a sort of horror at herself; 

the others, the women of her world, who made intrigues their duly 
bread. *'0 my angel Raphael, yon shall not fall nor I ! " she mur- 
mured, half aloud, as the sea swept on its foam the little blue blos- 
soms, and her eyes grew blind and her heart grew faint. 

FaII into the slough of ahandoned passions, into the dishonesty 
of hidden loves, into the common coarse cowardice of an impure 
secrcsy? ah, never, never! She felt cold, sick, weary, as she left 
the little road under the shadow of the walls of F^licit^, and as- 
cended the stone steps that mounted from the sea to the garden. 
But she moved finnly and with her head erect. 

Honour is an old-world thing; but it smells sweet to those in 
whoso hand it is strong. 

It was nearly nine ; the shadows were dark, a low pale yellow 
line where the sun bad gone down was all that was left of day. The 
little ^Is, sonnd adeep, woe carried away fitom the boat by their 
women. The first gon^ was sounding that summoned the guests of 
the house to dinner. She was dressed quickly, and went down to 
the drawing-rooms ; there was a shade like a bruise under her eyes, 
and her lips were pale ; otherwise she looked as usuaL 

Jeanne de Sonnaz, greeting her with effusion, kissed her and 
thanked her for the children's happy day. 

Vere sat opposite her husband through the dinner, which was 
always a banquet. Her eyes were tired, but there was a steady light 
in them; something heroic and inyindble, that made the grave 
beauty of her face like that of a young wairior'ai Ko one saw it. 
They only thought that she was tired, and so more rilent than 
usual. 

The evening wore on its way ; to her it seemed endless ; there 
were many people staying in the house ; it was such an evening as 
the first that she passed at Fdlicit^ when she had watched society 
with wondering fjaze, as a bright comedy. Jeanne de Sonnaz, with 
a dress of red and gold, and some of her grand rubies on, sparkled 
like a jewel, till her udy face seemed radiant and handsome. She 
sang songs of Theo and off Judic; she played impromptu a scene of 
Cemie Chaumont's ; she was brilliant and various as her manneb 
was, and she sent a shower of mirth on the air that was to others as 
contagious as a laughing gas. " What a pity she tires herself so 
much by the sea or on it," she said of Vere to Sergius Zouroif. " It 
makes her so nlent and so moms in the evening." 

He mutteied something like a suppressed oath, and went to his 
wife. 

" You look like a statue ; you leave others to do all your duties 
for you ; you sweep through the rooms like a ghost. Why cannot 
you rouse yourself, and laugh and dance ?" 

Vere made him no answer. 

Laugh and dance in public, and in stealth betray him? To 
do that would have made him content, herself popular. 
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Tlie night wore itself away in time ; she never well knew how ; 
it closed somewhat earlier than usual, for the morrow was the firtjt 
day of shooting, and Madamn Jeume had bade tiiem rise with the 
lark. Vere, instead of going to her 10011I9 went out into the gwdens. 
The night was ooo]« teg^t, soundless, exeept for the nuumor of 
the sea. 

To laugh and wear a false or a foolish face — that is all he osks of 
me 1** she thought bitterly. If her husband oould have seen her 
heart as it ached that night, if he could have known that only out 
of loyalty to him she had cast the myosotis from her hand into the 
sea, would he not only have told her she was an imbecile, and was 
too fond of tragedy, and he was no Othello to be jealous of a humhle 
handkerchief! 

Would he not have said, Look around, and do like others.*' 

It was between one and two o'clock ; the stars were all at their 
brightest, except wliere clouds hung over the sea to the north and 
obscured them; the ch&teau was quiet behind her; an Irregular 
yet picturesque pile that grew sombre and fantastic in the shadows, 
while in its casements a fow lights only gleamed here and there 
through the ivy. 

Vere stood and looked at the waves of the channel without seeing 
them. The world seemed empty and silent. Never again would she 
hear the Toioe that had first come to her ear on those shores— never 
again — except in some crowded salon or across some public theatre. 

She shuddered, and went within. The silence and the solitude 
were too like her destiny not to hurt her more than even the "vain 
laughter of fools." It was the &rst time that the peace of nature 
and of night seemed a reproach to her. For though innocent of any 
act unworthy or disloyal to herself, she felt guilty, she felt as if some 
poison had fallen in that golden cup which she strove to keep pure. 
To her a thought, a desire, a regret, were forbidden things, since she 
was the wife of Sergius Zourofif. 

One gUss door waa open, and some lamps were burning, for the 
servants had seen that she remained on the terrace, and two or three 
of them, yawnhig and sleepy, stood in the anteohambeis awaiting her 
entrance. 

She went up the staircase, past those bronze negroes, with their 
golden torchefl, which had lighted her childish steps onher fiiatnight 
at Felicitd. 

There were two ways to her own chamber. One way, the usual 
and shortest one, was encumbered by some pictures and statues that 
were being moved to another corridor. She took the longer way, 
whksh led through the body of the house to the left wing of it, in 
which her own rooms were, by her choice, for sake of the view down 
the sea-coast and northward. 

Going this way she passed the stately guest-chambers which had 
been allotted to the Duchesse de Sonnaz. 

The lamps in the long gallery burned low; her footfall made no 
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sound on tbe carpet ; slie passed on as silently as the gbosi to wUoh. 

her husband impatiently likened her. She was thinking neither of 
him nor of her guests ; she was thinking:; how long her life in all likeli- 
hood would bo since she was young, and how lonely. She was think- 
ing, he bade me keep myself unspotted from the world ; it shall 
never be be wbo lowers me." 

Suddenly a strong ray of lizbt abone across her feet. Sbe was 

f)assing a half-opened door — a door that had been shut with a care- 
ess hand, and had re-opened. The curtains within were parted a 
Little; as she passed, she oouidnot tell why, her eyes were drawn to 
ibA mellow ligbt sblning between the tapctttriei. 

It was the door of Jeaime de Sonnaz. Througb the space Yere 
saw into the room, and saw her husband. 

For a moment f^he made a step forward to enter and front them. 
The blood leaped into her face ; all the pride in her, outraged and 
dii^;u8ted, sprang up in arms under that uwt and wovat of msolts. 
Then with a stronp; effort she thrust tbe door to, that others shoold 
not see what she had seen ; that she should screen his dishonour, 
if he would not ; and passed on unseen and unheard by those within 
to her own room. When she reached it she trembled from head to 
foot, but it was witb rage. 

She came of a bold race, who had never lightly brooked insult, 
though she had long borne its burden patiently, because duty was 
stronger with her than pride. She sat down and drew paper and 
pens to her, and wrote three lines : 

Either I cr the DnohMie d« Soonai laatt F^lieit^ to-m<Mrrow 
before noon, 

(Signed) YsRAy Frinoeas Zouboft." 

She sealed the note, and gave it to her woman for tlie Prince. 
"Ton will givo it to Ivan ; be will give it to bia master in tbe 

morning," she sa^ as they were leaving tbe room. She was still 

careful of his dignity, as he was not. That night she did not sleep. 

At sunrise they brought her a letter from her husband. It said 
only, " Do what you please. You cannot suppose I shall insult my 
friend for you. — ^ZouBOFF.** 

" His friend ! " said Vera with a bitter smile. She recalled 
memories of her life in Paris and at Svir; recalled so many hints, 
so many glances, so many things that she had attached no meaning 
to, which now were quite dear as day. She remembered the warn« 
ing of Oontee. 

" He too must have known ! " she thought ; and ber fiuse burned 
to think that the man who loved her shonld be aware of all tbe ont* 
rage passed on her by the man who owned her. 

'* The Prince asks an answer," they said, at her door. 

"There is no answer/* said Vere, and added, to ber woman, 
"bring me % little tea» and then leave me.** 
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Tlicy tlioiiglit she wished to sleep, and gnppcctcd nothin;:]; else. 
Left to herself she gathered up some needful things with her own 
hands, the first thing she had ever done for herself since the old 
almple days at Bulmer. She pat together the jewele her own family 
bad given her ; shut the shattered necklace of the moth and the star 
up with them in a casket, and put on the plainest clothes she had. 
She was ready to leave his house now and for ever. She would take 
nothing with her that was Lis or that had been hers by his gift. Of 
the fotoie aha had no dear thought ; all that aha waa leaolnte was 
that no other night ahould find heraelf and Jeanna daSonnai under 
the same roof. 

All the house was quiet. No one had risen except herself. She 
waited, because she did not choose to go out like one in hiding, or 
ajshamed, firom her own home^ She intended to leave the place in 
full dayli^t and pablicity. The world oould say what it liked, but 
it could not then say she had left secretly, and the shame would be 
for those who merited it. Without and within all was still. The 
sea had scarce a sound, no breeze stirred in the trees, the silvery haze 
that heralded a hot day waa ov«r land and water. tSthe atood at the 
window and looked out, and a quiet tranquUUty came over her. She 
was about to leave it all for ever, all the pomp and the splendour, all 
the monotony and the feverishness, all the burden of rank and the 
weariness of pleasure. She would soon be alone, and poor. She was 
not afraid. She would go into the dim, green German coimtry, and 
live in aome man-forgotten place, and get her bread in some way. 
Bhe was not afraid. Only all the world should know where ahe 
went, and why. All the world should know she was alone. 

She stood beside the open casement with the dog beside her ; 
he would be her sole companion in the loneUneaa to which she 
would go. 0(»rdae— she thought of Gorr^ bttt» witii the atem- 
ness which is apt to exist in very pure and very proud natures, she 
thought only "if he come to me when I live alone he too will be 
a coward I " 

And as a coward she would treat him, ahe tiiong^t ; for her 
heart waa but half awake atill, and of paarion ahe yrt Imew hut 

little, and what she knew she feared as a thing unclean. 

Suddenly her door was burst open ; her husband entered; Ml 
eyes were blomlshot, his face was dark with fury. 

**Are you mad?" he cried to her, as he saw her travelling 
jewel-case and the looked vallae, and casket. 

She looked aA him with a grand dignity upon her face, as 
though she saw something leprous and loathsome. 

"I gave you your choice," she said in a voice that vibrated with 
restrained wrath. " You took your choice." 

She pointed to hia letter that lay open on Ihe table. 
And I tell you that neither you nor she shall go oat of my 
house ! " he swore with a great oath. " You shall receive her, 
smile on her, sit at the same table with her, please her in all thinga 
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as I do. She is the only woinau tliat I never tire of, the only 
woman that contents me " 

TeU Fbul ds Sonnaz bo ; not me.** 
Her husbaiid'B &od grew teirible and hidoouB In the oonTuHons 

of its rage. 

" He I he is not a fool like you, he knows what the world is 
and women are. By Christ, how dare you ? — ^how dare you speak 
to me of bim or her? I am my own master, and I am vooib. 
Sooner than let you insult my firienda for one moment,! would fling 
you from this window in the sea." 

*' I know that. It is I who go, she who remains." 

" As God lives, neither of you shall go. What I you think I 
shall allow sooli a scandal as my wife's departme from xmder my 
roof? " 

I shall not allow such an outrage as for Madame de Sonnaz to 
be under your roof with me." 

She spoke firmly and in a low tone and without violence. 
Something in her tone firom its very flalmneiw subdued and abashed 
him for an instant : bnt his hedtation scareely lasted more than 
that. ** Madame dc Sonnaz is my guest — my honoured guest," he 
said passionately. " 1 will not have her affronted. I will not have 
a breath on her name. What, you will make a scene that will 
ring through all Europe — ^you will go out of my house when 
my friends are in it — ^you will make yourself and her and me the 
bye-words of society ! Kever, by heayenl Yon are my wife^ and 
as my wife you stay." 

Yere, who was very pale and as cold as though the summer 
morning were a winter^s day, remained quite calm. By great effort 
she restrained her bitter rage, her boundless scorn. But he changed 
her resolve in nothing. " I stay, if Madame de Sonnaz go," she 
said between her teeth. If she stay, I go. I told you to choose ; 
you did choose." 

Sergius Zouroff forgot that he 'was a gentleman, and aU that 
was of manliness In him perished in his frensy. He raised his arm 
and struck her. She staggered and fell against the marble of the 
console by which she stood, but no cry escaped her ; she recovered 
herself and stood erect, a little stunned, but with no fear upon her 
face. 

**Tou have all your rights now," he oried brataUy, with a 
rough laugh that covered his shame at his own act. "Toil can 
divorce me, Madame, ' sous le toit conjv^cd* and * violence per- 
sonelle* and all the rest ; you have all your rights. The law will 
be with you," 

**I wall not divorce you," said Yere, while the great pain of 
the blow, which had fallen on her IneaBti ached and throbbed 

through all her body. " I shall not divorce you, I do not take my 
wrongs into the shame of public courts ; but — ^ go — or — she goes." 
An exceeding faiutness came over her, ausx «.ie was forced to sit 
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down lest she sLould fall attain, and the air around her grew dark 
and seemed full of noise. Zourolf rang loudly for her woman. 

''The Princess fell against the marble — ^an accident^— she has 
fainted," he said hurriedly, and he escaped from the chambor. In 
a few moments he was with Jeanne de Sonnaz. In the utter 
weakness of his submission to the domination which »he had 
obtained over him he had grown so used to seek her counsels in all 
things, and at all times, that he told her all now. Her rage 
eztingiuBhed Ids own as one fire swallows up another. 

*' Oh» imbecile 1 " she screamed at him. " If Paul hear— if the 
world know — am lost for ever ! " 

He stared at her with gloomy amaze. 

** Paul knows ; society too — they always have known ■■■■ ** 

" Oh, madman 1 " she yeUed at him, with her shining eyes all 
flame.' **They have known certainly, but they could still seem 
not to know, and did so. Now if once it be a public scandal Paul 
will act, and the world will be with him ! Good God 1 If your 
wife leave the house for me, I am ruined for ever 1 " 
I have given her what wlU keep her stiU." 
You are a brute, you were always a brute. That is nothing 
new. But your wife you do not know. She will get up though 
she be dying, and go — now j^he once knows, now she has once said 
that she will not stay where 1 am. Wait, wait, wait 1 you imbe- 
cile! Let me think ; your wife must not go. For her sake? no I 
good heavens, no! — for mine.''* 

Sergius ZourofT stood passive and uncomplaining under the 
torrent of her abuse. 

" A scandal, a story for the papers, a cause for the tribunals ; * 
good heavens 1 have you and I lived all these years only to fidl 
into such helpless folly at the last ? " she shrieked at him. " Why 
did you have me come here? Paul will take Bertbc an<l Claire 
away, if he do no more. Oh, you madman ! why did you not show 
me your wile's note before you went to her ? bhe is right, she is 
always right, and you were a brute to strike her; hut she wants 
her divorce, of course, why not? she loves Corr^ze, and she is a 
woman afraid of sin. But she shall not gp — she must not go; I 
will go sooner " 

*' You shall never go for her." 

" I shall go for myself. You are a brute, you are an idiot ; you 
understand nothing. I will be summoned — Paul can he ill, or 

Kuilhieres on fire— something, anything, so that no one knows." 

" You shall not go, you will humiliate me ; she will think " 

"What do I care for your humiliation? I care to avert my 
own. Pshaw! Do you suppose I would stay an hour in thu 
house if your wife were out of it? Do you suppose I would risk 
my good name, and make myself a scandal to the Faubourg ? Good 
heavens ! how little you know me after all these years. I shall 
obey your wife and go ; she is the soul of honour in her own odd 
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way. She will say nothing if I <^q. My name shall not serve her 
as a chisel to cut her fetters. Oh, what fools men are, what dolts, 
what mules 1 Why could you not bring her note to me, and ask 
me what to do ? Instead, you must go and strike her 1 Do you 
suppose her women will not know ? An aooiclent I Who believes 
in accidents? All the house will know it before noon. Oh, imbe- 
cile ! You would marry a young saint, a creature from another 
world — it was sure to end Uko this. Go, go ! or my women will 
see you, and it will be worse ; go, and in a minute or two I shall 
send you word that Paul is dying. Got Thank yon? I?— no^ 
why should I thank you ? I never bade yott be cruel to your wife 
or strike her ; 1 always bade you treat her as a saint, is one, 

though huw long—" 

" 1 struck her because she insulted you.** , 
<'She was right enough to insult me; she is more right stOl 
when she insults you. Kow go ! " 

With snllen subjection he went ; he learned what gratitude was 
from the women of his world. In half an hour's time there was 
some confusion in the weU-ordered household of Felicity, for the 
Duchesse de Sonnaz, her cblldren, their servants and her own, were 
departing in hot haste ; it was said that AI. le Due was lying ill of 
sunstroke at their chAteau of BuUhi^res^ in the department of 
Morbihan. 

Lying sick and blind on her bed, Yere heard the sound of the 
horses' feet. 

It is Madame la Daohesse who is leaving," said her maid, who 
. from the other side of the closed door had heard all that had passed 

between Sergius Zouroff and hiS wifis* 

Vcro said nothing. 

It was the first day of shooting ; there was a great breakfast, to 
which many sportsmen of the neighbourhood came ; tliflro were 
battues on a large scale in the woods ; tiiere w ere noise and move- 
ment and the sound of many steps throughout the ch<^teau, and 
out on the terrace, under her windows ; now and then she heard 
her husband's voice j then after a while all was still ; there was the 
echo of distant sliots from the woods, that was all. The day won 
away. Her women told the ladies of the house-party tliat tiie 
Pirincess had a severe headache from a fall. 

Towards evening she rose, and was dressed. The pain had 
lulled in a measure, and the faintuess had passed away. She wished 
to avoid comment, to cover the departure of Jeanne de Sonnas. 
Under the i)ale yellow roses of the bouquet at her bosom there was 
a broad black bruise. The evening passed as usual. The house- 
party suspected nothing; Vere*s women were discreet, and the 
surprise, the sorrow, the bewilderment of Jeanne de Sonnaz at what 
she had said were tiie sudden tiding from RuiUudres had been so 
natural, that the few people who had seen her at her departure had 
been deceiTed into belieTing those tidings true. The evening passed 
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smootLly ; a little operetta in the little theatre filled two of its 
huuri», and if the mistrcas of F61icite looked pale and spoke little, 
Bhd often did that. SSouroff never looked at hia wife and nearer 

addressed her. But tbat ibo ma not zaro enongli to be any matter 

Sat notice. 

Vero underwent the fatigue of the night without faltering, 
though she was in physical paiQf ami at times a aicklj sense of 
fiuntness oame over her. 

She was thankful when the men went to the amoldng-ioom, 

the women to their bedchambers, and she was free to be alone and 
rest. On the table in her own room there lay a letter. She shud- 
dered a little, for she recognised the loose, rude handwriting of her 
husband. She was tired of pain and of iosult| and she had little 
hope of any other thing. 
She sat down and read it. 

" You have had your own way," he wrote to her. " The only 
woman whom I care for has been driven away by you. Do not 
suppose you have gaiued any victory ; you will pay the cost of the 
affiunt yott have diEured to pass on her. I shall not speak to you 
again if we meet here a thousand times. I wish to avoid scandal 
for the present at least, not for your sake, but for hers. So I write 
to you now. You were about to leave this house. You will leave 
it. As soon as this circle of guests breaks up, the day after to- 
morrow, you will leave it You will go to an estate df mine in 
Poland, Waliisn and Ivan will accompany you, and you can take 
your women of course. There you will remain. If you wish to 
escape, you can sue me for a divoroe. Whenever you do so, I shall 
not oppose it. 

(Signed) '^Sebqius Nioolaivitob, Prince Zoueoff.*' 



GHAPTEB XXY. 

In one of the most desolate parts of the country of Poland, there 
were vast estates of the Princes Zouroff, conferred on them at the 
time of the partition of that unhappy land between Christian 
sovereigns. Tbey were vast, lonely districts, with villages few and 
scantily populated; immense plains of grain and grassi and swamps 
of reedy wildernesses, and dixn, sandy forasts of pines, Mnight^ and 
odourless, and mournful. 

In the heart of all these — whose yield made up no slight sum 
in the immense riches of the Rnssian Princes who owned, and spent 
their produce on the pavement of Paris and Bk Petersburg — tnere 
stood a large, lofty building, which had been once a fortified monas- 
tery, and had served for a century as the scarcely ever visited castle 
of the Zourofiis. 
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It was of immense extent. It luid no architectural beauty; 
and, from its many narrow windows tiiere was no outlook except 
on one bide to the interminable woods of pine, and on the otlier 
over the plains and marshes, through which a sullen, yellow river 
crept Within, it was decorated as it had been decorated \sf Ivan 
Zouroff at the time of the abdication of Stanilas Augustus ; Zouroflf 
ha\ing hanged the peasants on the pine trees, and made the corn- 
lands red, before sunset and harvestrtimej with blood, and in such 
wise pleased his Imperial mistress. 

From tiie gay, gorgeous interior, and the mmlit gardens and sea • 
terraces of the Norman ch&teau, Scrgius Zouroff sent his wife to 
this place, amidst the desolation of a province, then bleeding afresh 
from the terrorism that strove to stamp out the Kihilists, 

Vere left F^licite without protest. F^licite was hers by settle- 
ment, but she did not urge that iact. She accepted the commands 
of her husband, and travelled across SSorope in almost unbroken 
silence, aocompanied by the attendants he had selected, \>j her 
women, and by the dog Loris. 

When she had read her husband's letter, her first impulse had 
been to refuse, aud to disobey him ; to go away with her own 
jewels, and no single thing of his, and gidn her own bread in some 
way in solitude, as she had intended to do if Jeanne de Sonnaz had 
remained in her house. Then, on later and calmer thought, she 
accepted the banishment to Poland. Her pride made her willing 
to avoid all scandal, her principle made her deem it still rii^ht to 
obey her husband. She had asked him once to let her live on his 
estates, out of the world; she considered she had the request 
granted, though in a savage and bitter way. As to the condition 
that he made her return dependent on — she lifted her head, and 
drew herself erect, with the haughty resolve that she was capable 
of when stung and roused, boouer than receive Jeanne de Sonnaz 
in her house, or ever salute her as a friend, she sud to herself that 
she would live and die on the Polish plains. Bhe did not answer ; 
she did not protest or rebuke ; she neither wrote nor spoke to her 
husband in the fortnight that followed ; she entertained her guests 
with her usual calm, cold grace, and when the last of them had 
left, and the day of her departure arrived, she went away tran- 
quilly, as thou^ die went of her own will, and In her own way, 
taking the dog Loris. 

Zouroff had not been surprised. 

Though he could ill appreciate her character, he did not mis- 
imderstand it. " She may break, she will never bend," he thought, 
as, careful always of the outside obBenrsnces of courtesy, he £uie 
her a courtly fuewell before his household. 

I am his prisoner 1 " she thought, as a week later she entered 
the austere gloom of Szarisla. But sooner than release herself on 
the terms he ofifered, she said in her heart that Poland should be 
her tomb, as it had been that of so many martyrs. Martyrs to 
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au idea, the world said of those. It would have said the same of 
her. 

To her mother, and her friends, and all society, Sergius Zouroff 
explained that his wife had long asked him to allow her to pass 
some months on his northern estates, to establish a school and im- 
prove the moral condition of the peasantry, and at last ho had 
oonsented ; it was an insanity, he added, but an innocent one ; she 
was a saint. 

" Alas ! alas ! what has happened? " thought his sister, ** what 
has happened ? Oh, why was I not at Fclicite ! '* 

But she was the only one who feared or wondered — the Princess 
Vera had always been so strange ; and she was a saint. 

To Jeanne de Sennas alone Zoaroflf said, with his gloomy eyes 
full of sombre ferocity, **Je vous venge." 

To her sister-in-law, and to the few to whom she ever wrote, 
Vere said always, in her brief letters, " I am tired of tlie world, as 
you know ; I am glad of this retreat. It is desolate, and very dull, 
but it is pQice.** 

^Madame Nflaguine, with her eyes sparkling with rage, and all 
her little person erect in indignant dignity, reproached her brother 
in a torrent of rebuke and censure. " I imagine very well what 
happened," she said to him. You would have Jeanne de Sonnaz 
under the same roof with Yera.** 

" Bespeet my Mend's name/' sadd Zonroff with savage authoritTf 
** or you and I never meet again. Vere is a saint, you say. Well, 
she has her wish ; she goes into retieat* WolUd it please yoU 
better if she were living with Corrdze ? " 

** Correze — ^he is notliing to her I " said Madame Ndlaguine hotly. 

Zooroff shrugged his shoulders. '*S(»ne think otherwise," he 
answered. 

** You are a brute, and you are a coward — a malignant coward ! " 
said his sister. " You outra;^o your wife in every way, and you 
must even dare to soil her innocence with suspicion.** 

" If it be suspicion only, time will show," said Zonrofil " Go 
and live at Szaiisla yourself, if you pity my wife so nraoh.** 

But Madame N^laguine, who loved the -world, and could not 
live without its excitements and its intrigues, could not face that 
captivity in the Polish plain, though ail the heart she had in her 
yearned towards her brother's wife, 

** Will you imprison her all her life ? ** she cried. 

Zourofif answered with impatience and fittiguoi She will remain 
there until she receives my friend with respeoU** 

** You are a brute," said his sister once more. 

" I protect Jeanne, and I avenge her," said Zouroif obstinately, 
lie fancied that his honour was involved in this defence of his 
mistress. 

''Jeanne ! '* echoed his rister with nnntterable scorn. You 
might as well defend and avenge yonr quadroon.*' 
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But she knew very well that she mif^ht as well seek to shake 
the Ural MountaiDs at their base as chaoge the obstinacy of hor 
brother. 

Jeanne de Sennas had gained the empire over him of a re« 
awakened paaRion ; the empire of a strong woman over an indolent 
man 5 of a mistress once deserted, and so doubly tenacious of her 
hold. There was no beauty in her, and no youth ; but she had 
the secret of dominion over men. She cowed this tyrant, she sub- 
dued this man, who, to the self-will of long self-indulgence, had the 
moral feebleness and inertness of the Slav temperament ; she railed 
at him, jeered at him, commanded him, yet fascinated him. He 
knew her to bo worthless, faithless, never wholly his, nor wholly 
any one's, yet she held him. " After all, she is the woman I have 
loved best," he said to himself ; and believed it, because she had 
the gift of exdting idl that was worst in him, and snbdniog his 
fierce impulses to her own will and "frtiim. 

When he had married, Jeanne de Sonnaz, who beyond all 
things valued her position, and loved the world, had kept her peace 
because she did not choose to jeopardise her name, or gain the ridi- 
cule of her society. But she had always said to herselfi me 
vengerai" 

She kept her word. 

Vere was in her captivity at Szarisla ; and the Puchesse do 
Sonnaz — ^moving from one chateau to another, and entertaining 
circles of guests for the shooting at their own mighty place of Buil- 
hidros— said easily in the ear of the two or three great ladies who 
were her most intimate associates, that there had been a scene at 
F^licit^ ; she had tried to mediate between her old friend and his 
wife, but vainly, so far as peace went ; Zouroff had forbidden the 
princess to receive CJorrize, and Correze had been found there at 
evening in the gardens ; oh, there was nothing serious— Vera was 
a young saint — but all the same there had been a scene, and Zouroff 
had sent his wife to Szarisla. 

Then the two or three whom she told told others, and so the 
tale ran, and grew as it ran, and was believed. The world was 
satisfied that the Princess Zouroff was in penitence in Poland. 

"I think they were lovers many years aga I re m emb e r , when 
she was a mere diild, seeing her in a boat with Oorr^ze ; we had 
come from Havre with him ; her mother was distiaoted. I suppose 
Zouroflf and the Ndlagnine knew nothing of it," said the Princesse 
Hdlene Olgarousky, who made one of the brilliant autunm party 
at Builhi^es where Zouroff was not. 

'*Be sensible, mon ami," had said the Duohesse Jeanne ; " now 
yonr wife is awfty I cannot receive you-— it would not do. Oh, in 
winter, when we are all in Paris again, you may come and see Paul 
as usual. But stay at Builhidres you wUl not ; no— no— no. Three 
times. No ! " 

She had no beauty, and no youth ; she had no heart, and no 
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oonideiioe ; she had been his friend for fifteen years, and he usually 
tired of any woman in less than fifteeD days. Yet Sergius ZounA 

chafed at the interdiction to stay at Ruilhi^res, as though he were 
eighteen, and she seen but an hour before ; and found himself 
waiting with impatience for the moment of his return to Paris, 
wi^ a yagne sense that without this woman life was etupid, empty, 
and purposeless. 

He missed the goad to his senses and his temper with which 
she l^new so well how to guide him, as the tamed elephant turned 
loose misses the prick of the mahout's steel. But she, who knew 
that the elephant too Ions left to himself turns wild, a^d comes 
neyer a<:;ain to his mahout^ call, took care not to leave Zonroff too 
much U) himself. When the first shooting-party broke up at Ruil- 
hieres, she left Duo Paul with some men to slay the pheasants, and 
went, for the sake of little Claire, who was not strong, to Arcachon 
and to liiarritz. 

There Zouroff went occasionally when she would allow him. 
He went alone. He would no more have dared to take the mulat- 
tress or any other newer toy within sight of Jeanne de Sonnac 
now, than he would have dared to take them into his Czarina's 

presence. 

He had insulted his wife, but he dared not insult his mistress. 
8he spoke to him often of his wife. 

" You cannot keep Vera in Poland all winter," she said one 
day in the fragrant alleys of Arcachon while Berthe and Claire 
played before them with little silk balloons. 

** I shall do so," he said gloomily. 

" Impossible I They will call you a tyrant, an ogre, a fiend. 
Yon must have her in Paiis." 
" Not unless she receives you." 

" Do not make me ridiculous, I bcp^ of you," she said with some 
impatience. "You mean, — ^if she will consent not to receive 
Corrdze." 

Zouroff was silent. He knew that he did not mean that. But 
it was the fiction which his ruler had set up between them. 

That is why you have sent her to Szarisla," continued Jeanne 

(le Sonnaz. " All the world knows that, though of course we put 
a fair face on it. The idea of talking of her not receiving me. If 
she did not receive me, Paul would have to shoot you, wiiich would 
have its inconvemenoea— for you and PauL" 

She laughed a little, and impaled a blue butterfly on the sharp 
point of her tortoiseshell cone. Zouroff still said nothing; a sort 
of vague remorse touched him for a moment, as little Claire, whose 
balloon was entangled in a shrub, cried out, " Where is the prin- 
cess? Why is she never with us now? She would get down my 
halloon. Yon are too cran." 

Zouroff released the iof^ and ndd loughlj^^'Bun to your rister, 
C&aire^ yon tease us.** 
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" Madame Yen nmr said I teased," said the diild sullenl/, 
with a pout, as she obeyed, and joined her elder nster. 
" Where ie Corr^ze ? '* said her mother. 
" Nom empesU I " fwore Zouioff, " how should I know where a 

singer may be ? ** 

it is very easy to know where a great singer is. Comets are 
watched and chronicled. He was shooting in Styria, at Frinoe 
Hohenlohe's, last month. Why do you not know? J)o yon haTO 

no reports from Szarisla ? " 

" He is not there," said Zoiiroff angrily. Ho hated liis wife, but 
he was jealous of her honour, even though it would, in a sense, 
have gratified him to he able to say to her, ** You are no higher 
than Sie rest." 

"He may not be there," said the Duchesse de Sonnaz carelessly. 
" On the other hand, it is not very far from Styria to Poland, and 
he is singing nowhere in public this autumn. Are your reports to 
be trusted ? " 

'*lYan would tell me anything,^ said Zouroff moodily. *'He 
writes me weekly of her health ; he says nothing happens ; no one 

goes " 

Ivan is incorruptible, no doubV' said Jeanne de Sonnaz, a 
little drily, 

'* What do you mean ? " 
You are always asking me what I mean ? I am no Sphinx, 
my dear friend, I am very transparent. I mean, that since your 
' wife is there, it seems to me improbable that she does not, or will 

not, see Corrcze " 

Zouroff ground his heel on the turf with impatience, but ho 
kept irilent. 

" I think it would be worth - your while to make sure that she 
does not see Corr^ze. I am quite aware that if they do meet^ it 
iriU be merely a knight meeting a saint,— 

Pauvrcs couples, k Time haute, 

Qu'une noble horreur de la faut6 
Empeche seule d'etre heureuz. 

and that he will— 

Bidse sa main sans la prc^-cr : 

Comme iin lis facile 2i blesser 

Qui tremble h la moindre seconsse— • 

and all the rest. But still — if only as a moral phenomenon, it 
might l)c worth watching, and Ivan, on whom you depend, is, 
though a very superior servant, still only a servant." 
** What would you haTO me do ? Gfo myself ? " 
Tes, I thhuk you should go yourself. It would prevent people 
saying unpleasant things or untrue ones. You must have your wife 
bftbk in f uns^ or you must be very certain of all that passes at 
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Szariikia, or you may be made to play a foolish part— a part you 
would not like to play, when you have shut your wife up in it for 

her safety." 

" Jeanne," said Zouroff gloomily, with his eyes fixed on the turf 
they were treading. ** There is no one to hear, and we may speak 
as we mean ; Vera does not return to me until she consents to 
receive you ; there is no question of her honour ; she will haye 
that intact as if she were in a convent; she is made like that; she 
is no * lis facile a blessrr,* she is made of steel. She knows every- 
thing, and she will no longer know you. To^protect your name I 
exile her. She may live and die in Poland." 

She heard him, knowing very well that he said the simple fact, 
yet her eyes grew angry, and her teeth shut tight. 

"You are all imbeciles, you Russians," she said contemptuously. 
** You have only one remedy for all diseases — Siberia I It does not 
cure all diseases ; Nihilism shows that. Correzc is your best friend, 
since you want to he free." 

" If he set foot in Szarida he shall he beaten with rods ! " 

Jeanne de Sonnaz, as they passed under tlio tamarisk trees, 
looked at him coldly, and crossed her hands lightly on her gold- 
headed cane as she leaned on it. 

" On my word I do not understand you. Are you in lore with 
your wife ? " 

** Jeanne ! " 

" I do not accept divided homage," said his friend with close- 
shut teeth ; " and jealousy is a fonn of homage. Perhaps the truer 
form." 

** One may be jealous of one's honour—** 
You have none,** said Jeanne de Sonnaz coolly. " Your wife 
told you so long ago. You have rank, but you have not honour. 
You do not know what it means. My poor Paul does, but then 
he is stupid and arriere. I think if I told Paul to kill you, it 
might perhaps arrange things— and th^ how happy they would he, 

thMO— 

Puis amsnfs sor tene ^gar^ I 

Zouroff looked at her fixedly; his face grew anxious, sullen, and 
pale. 

** Jeanne, say out ; what is it you want me to do ? " 

** I want to reconcile your wife and you, of course," said Jeanne 
de Sonnaz, driving; her cnno through the yielding turf. "That, of 
course, first of all, ifpossible. If impossible, I would have you 
divofoed from her. Things, as they are, are ridiculous ; and," she 
added, in a lower breath, as the children and their balloons drew 
near, running against the wind, "and t!\eymay in timecompromiBe 
me, which I do not choose to permit." 

Zouroff understood what she required of him; and he felt a 
Aoward and a brute, as his sister had called him. 
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The lily might not be easy to bruise, but it was easy to soil it. 
" Con&eift oortainly in Styria^" bIm added, aathe childraa Joiiied 

tbem. 

ZourofT stood looking do\\Ti on the fn"eon turf and the bright 
blossoms of the astors with moody eyes ; he was thinking — what 
h&uX of prey waa arer ao baid of grip, so implacable in apj^ite, ai 
a ci uul woman ? And yet this woman held him. 

He dared not disobc}'-, because he could not bear to lose lier. 

That autumn day, bo sunny, balmy, and radiant in the sheltered 
gardens and forests of Arcachon, was winter at Szarisla. Sudden 
storms and heav v falls of enow had made the forests bare, the plains 
white ; the winds were hniricanes, tha thermometer was at aero» 
and the wolves ranged the lonely plateaux and moorlands in bands, 
hunfrorcd and rash. Szarisla in autumn was colder and drearer than 
F^licite could ever be in midwinter, and the great, bare pile of tha 
Castle buildings rose black and sombre from out the unbroken world 
of whiteness. 

There was an equally nnohangeabte melandhdy around ; it waa 

in the midst of adistrict intensely and Utterly national ; the Princes 
Zourofif were amongst the most accursed names of Poland, and the 
few, far-scat tc*red nobles who dwelt in the province would no more 
have crossed the threshold of Szarisla than they would have kissed 
the cheek of Mouravieff, or the foot of the Gospodar. Yere liTsd in 
absolute solitude, and knew that it was as virtually also a captivi^ 
as was ever that ot Mary, or of Arabella, Stuart. 

Of course she was the Princess Vera, the mistress of Szarisla 
nominally and actually, but none the less she knew that every hour 
was watched, that every word was listened to, and that, whilst there 
waa obsequious deference to all her commands, yet, had she ex- 
pressed a wish to leave the place, she would have been reverentially 
entreated to await the wishes of the Prince, and would not have 
found a m|m in her stables bold enough to harness her horses for 
her llight. 

She had anived there late one evening, and, despite the fires, the 
lights, the torches in the courts, the large household assembled in 

the entrance, a chill like that of the catacombs seemed around her, 
and she had felt that living she had entered a grave. 

Szarisla was an absolute solitude. The nearest town was a three 
days' journey of long, bad roads ; and the town, when reached, waa 
an obscure and miseiabie place. The peasantry were sullen and 
disaffBcted. The district was under the iron heel of a hated gover- 
nor, and its scanty population was mute In useless and gloomy 
resentment. She had no friend, no society, no occupation save such 
as she chose to make for herself; she was waited upon with frigid 
ceremonial and etiquette, and she was conscious that she was 
watched incessantly. Many women would have lost their senses^ 
their health, or both, in that hitter weariness of blank, chill, silent 
days. 
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Yera^ whose childish training now stood her !n fair stead and 
service, summoned all her courage, all her pride, an l resisted the 
depression that was like a malady, the lassitude that mi^rht be the 
precursor of mental or bodily disease. She rode constantly, till the 
snow fell ; when the snow came, and the frost, she had the wild 
young horses put in the sleigh, and drove for leagues through the 
pine woods, and over the moorlands. Air and movement were, she 
knew, the only true physicians. Little by little she made her way 
into the homes and into the hearts of the suspicions and disalTcctcd 
peasantry ; it was slow work, and hard, and thankless, hut she was 
not easily discouraged or rebufl'ed. She could do little, for she was 
met at all times in her wishes for charity by the adamantine harrier 
of * the Prince forbids it ; * she had no more power, as she bitterly 
realised, than if she had been his serf. But nil that personal influ- 
ence could do, she did ; and that was not little. She was the first 
living creature who had borne the name of Zouroff that had not been 
loathed and oursed at Szarisla. 

Personal beauty is a rare sorcery, and when the &ir &ce of the 
Princess Vera looked on them through the foiling snow in the forests, 
or the dim light of their own wood cabins, the people could not 
altogether shut their hearts to her, though she bore the accursed 
name* 

She was very mhappy ; wsaii^r and hopelessly so, hecanse she 
saw no possihihty of any other life than the captivity here, or the 
yet more arduous captivity of the great world, and in her memory 
she always heard the song--* 

Si vons saviez que je voQS aime, 
Stirtoat Bi vous savies conmient I 

But she would not let her sorrow and her pain make slaves of her. 

The wild and frequent storms of wind and snow tried her most 
hardly, because they mewed her in those gloomy rooms and sunless 
corridors, which had seen so much human tyranny and human woe, 
and the long, black nights^ when only the howl of the hurricane 
and the howl of the wolvesjwere heard, were very terrihle ; she would 
walk up and down the panelled rooms through those midnight 
hours, that seemed hko an eternity, and wondered if her husband 
had wished to drive her mad that he had sent her here. Her French 
women left her, unable to bear the cold, the dreariness, the loneli- 
ness; she had only Russians and Poles about her. At times in 
those lonely, ghastly nights, made hideous hy the moans of the 
beasts and the roar of the winds, she thought of the Opera-house of 
Paris; she thought of the face of Faust. Then in that emptiness 
and darkness of her life she began to realise that she loved Correzo ; 
began to understand all that sho cost to him in pain and vain 
regret. 

" If she would receive Jeanne de Sonnaz she could go back ; go 
haok to the splendour^ the oolour, tiie light of life ; go back to the 
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world where Conftase reigned, where his voice was heard, where his 
eyes would answer hers. But it nevor once occurred to her to yield. 

Now and then the truth came to her mind that Sergius ZourofI 
had sent her to this solitude not only as a vengeance, hut as a temp- 
tation. Then all the strength in her repelled the very memory of 
Corr^ze. 

** Would my hushand make me like Jeanne de Sonnaz,'* she 
thought with a shudder of disgust, *' so that I may no longer have 
the right to scorn her?" 

And she stroye with all her might to keep her mind calm and 
dear* her body in ^health, her sympatMes awake for other sorrows 
than her own. 

She studied the dead languages, which she had half forgotten, 
with the old priest of Szarisla, and conjured away the visions that 
assailed her in those endless and horrible nights, with the sonorous 
cadence of the Qieek poets ; and in the daytime, when the firost 
had made the white world firm underfoot, passed almost all tho 
hours of light sending her fiery horses through the glittering and 
rarefied air. 

So the months passed, and it was midwinter. Letters and 
journals told her that tho gay wcnrld went on its oottrse, hut to her 
it seemed as utt^Iy alien as it could do to any worker in the depths 
of the salt or the quicksilver mines that supplied his wealth to 
Prince Zouroff. The world had already forgotten her. Society only 
said, " Princesse Vera is passing the winter in Poland ; so eccentric ; 
but she was d ways strange and a saint ; * and then, with the usual 
litUe langh, Society added, "There is something ahoat Oorrdze." 

But the world does not long talk, even calumniously, of what ia 
absent. 

Prince Zouroff was on the houlevards ; he gave hia usual great 
dinners ; he played as usual at his clubs ; he entered his horses as 
usual for great races ; the world did not concern itself largely about 

his wife. 

She was in Poland. 

She committed the heaviest sin against Society, tho only one it 
never pardons. She was absent. No one had even the consolation 
to think that she had her lover with her. 

Corr^zo was singing in Berlin. 

Madr\me Nelaguinc, forcing herself to do what she loathed, went 
across Europe in the coldj wet weather as swiftly as she could traYel« 
and visited Szarisla. 

She etronre to persuade her sister-in-law to accept the inevitable, 
and return to the Hfttel Zourofif and such conaolationB as tiie grsat 
world and its homage could contain. 

•* Be reasonable, Vera," she urged, with the tears standing in her 
keen, marmoset-like eyes. " My dear, society is made up of women 
like Jeanne de Sonnaz. Keceive her, what does it matter ? It is 
not as if you loved your husband, as if your heart were wounded. 
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Receive her. What will it cost you ? You need nerer even see her 

in intimacy. Go to her on her day, let her come to you on yours. 
Show yourself half an hour at her balls, let her show herself at yours. 
That is all. "What does it amount to ? what does it cost '? Notliing.'* 
"Little, no doubt," answered Vere. "Only— all oii©*s fldf- 
respect" 

And she was not to be changed or persuaded. 

" I shall live and die here, very likely," she said at last, weary 
of resistance. " It is as well as any other place. It is better than 
Paris. Your brother has sent me here to coerce me. Go back and 
tell him that foioe irill not succeed ^th me. I am not a coward." 

Madame N^laguine, grieved and yet impatient, shuddered, and 
left the bleakness and loneliness of Vere's prison-house with relief, 
and Imrried home to the world and its ways, and said impetuously 
and bitterly to her brother, " Do not darken my doors, Sergius, 
while your wife is shut iu that gaol of ice. Do not come to me, do 
not speak to me. Toa are a toite. Would to heaven Jeanne de 
Sonnaz were your wife ; then you would be dealt witii aright ! Are 
you mad ? do you wish to make her faithless ? Can you think she 
will bear such a life as that ? Can you leave a woman as young as 
she without friends, lovers, childreo, and expect her to change to 
snow, like the country you shut her in?— are you mad? If she 
shame herself there any way — any way— can you hlame her? CSan 
you take a girl, a child, and teach her what the passions of men arc, 
and then bid her lead a nun's life just wlien she has reached the full 
splendour and force of her womanhood— ? " 

She is a saint, you say," he answered with a smile ; and he and 
his sister never i^ke from that honr. In the boudour of the Fau- 
bourg St. (Jernuiin his friend knew well how to surround him with 
an influence wliich little by little isolated him, and alienated him 
from all who had the courage to speak of his wife. 

Jeanne de Sonnaz had one set purpose, the purpose which she 
had let him see in her at Arcachon ;' and tmtil she should succeed 
in it she suffered no hand but her own to guide him. 

The lily might have a stem of steel, and never be bent; but 
it could be broken. 

Soilless though it might remain in its solitude amidst the snow, 
it should be broken ; she had said it in her soul. 

« Ce que ftftifM veutf Vhomme veut!* was the proverb as her 
experience read it. 

All that there had been of manliness in Sergius Zourofif's nature 
resisted her still in this thing that she sought ; he still had a faith 
in his wife that his anger against her did not change ; in his eyes 
Vere was purity incarnate, and he could have laughed aloud in the 
face of suspidon. To ruin by open doubt and calunmious accusation 
a creature he knew to he suiless, seemed to him ao vile that he 
could not bring himself to do an act so base. 

He sent her into captivity, and he kept her there without mercy, 
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but to licm her in with falsehood, to diahouour her by affected belief 
in her dishonuur, was a lower deep than heoould fitoop to, e?on at 
the bidding of his mistress. 

That her solitude was the sharpie i and most terrible form of 
temptation be knew wdl, and he ezposed her to it ruthlessly ; 
villmg she ahoold &11, if to £el11 she chooe. But whilst she was 
imiocent, to assume and assf rt her guilty was what ho would not 
do. Nay, there were even times, when the fatal drug of Jeanne 
de Sormaz's presence was not on him, that he himself realised that 
he was a madman, who cast away the waters of life for a draught of 
poiaon, a jewel for a stone. 

But he thrust aside the thought as it arose. He had surrendered 
himself to the will of hia mistresB. He had put hia wile away for 
over. 



OHAPTEB XXYL 

One day, when the snow was failing, a traveller reached the gates 

of Szarisla. 

He was wrapped in fur from head to foot ; he wished to see the 
Frincesse ZonroC 

" No one sees her," answered the guardian of the gates ; "it is 
the Prince's order." 

"But I am a friend ; will you not take my name to her? '* 

" I will not. No one enters ; it is the Prince's order." 

To the entreaties of the atranger, and to his gold, the custodian 
of the entrance-way was ohduratep In his boyhood he had folt the 
knout, and he dreaded his master* 

The stranpfer went away. 

The next day was the Immaculate Conception. At Szarisla the 
Catholic religion was p<jrmitted by a spocial concession of a French 
Princess Zourol^ and its functions were still idbwed by her do* 
SCendants. 

Til ere was no other cLurch for the peasants than that which was 
part of the i^reat building, once the monastery of Szarisla. They all 
flocked to it upon holy days. It was sombre and ill lit, but gor- 
geous in Byzantine colour and taste from the piety of dead Zuuroif 
princes. 

The peasantry went over the snow through its doors; the stranger 
went with them ; the mistress of Szarisla was at the midday mass, 
as well as the hou.schold. 

In the stillness, after the elevation of the host, a voice arose, and 
saog the SaLutsris Hostla. 

A warmth like the glow of summer nm through all the vdns of 
Vere ; she tremhied; her face was lifted for one moment^ then she 
dropped it once more on her bands. 
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The peasants atid the household, awe-struck and amazed, listened 
wiih rapt wonder to what they thought was the song of angels ; 
they could not see the singer. Kneeling as in prayer, with her face 
hidden, the mistress of Szarisla, who was also the captive of Szaii^Ia, 
never moved. 

The divine melody floated through the dimness and the stillness 
of the lonely Polish church ; the jiriest stood motionless ; the people 
were mute ; some of them wept in ecstasy. When it ceased, they 
prostrated themselves on the earth. They believed that the angoU • 
of God weie smoDgrt thenn* 

Yen aioie ebwly and stood pale and still, ahionded from head 
to foot in fur. 

She looked towards the shadows behind the altar. There she 
saw Correze, as she had known that she Avoiild .sfo liiin. 

He came forward and bowed low. llis eyes had a timidity and 
a fisar In the wistfulness of their appeal to her. 

They stood before eadi other, and were silent. 

**Ib this how jovL oh^ me?" her glance said to him without 
words. 

** Forgive me," he murmured aloud. 

By this time the people had arisen, and were gazing at him, 
amazed to find him hat a mortal man. 

Vere tnmed to the priest, and her voice trembled a little ; *' You 
are not angry, father ? Will jou DOt rather ibaok tbi»— traveller ? 
—he is known to me/* 

In Latin the priest spoke his admiration and his thankSi and in 
Iiatin the singer replied. 

Yero looked at him, and said simply, '* Gome." 

Corr^e obeyed her, and moved by her side. He dared not touch 
her hand, or speak any word that might ofifend her. He could sco 
nothing of her face or form for the black furs that swept from her 
head to her feet. She passed into the sacristy with a passing word 
to the priest She threw the heavy door oloae with her own nanda, 
and let the furs fall off her in a heap upon the floor* 

Then for the first time she looked at him. 

"•Why do you come? It is unworthy " 

He moved as if a blow had been struck him, his eyes, longing 
and passionate, burned like stars ; he too cast his furs down ; he 
stood before her with a proud hnmiliation in his attitude and his 
look. 

" That is a harsh word,** he said simply ; " I have been in this 
district for weeks ; I have seen you pass with your swift horses ; I 
have been in your church before now ; when you are imprisoned 
here do you think I could live elsewhere, do you think I could sing 
in gay oities ? For some months I knew nothing; I heard that you 
were on your Bussian estates, and nothing more; when I was in 
Styria five weeks ago, I heard for the first time that you were in 
Poland. A man who knew your , husband spoke of Szarisla as no 
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place foi a woman. Then I came. Are you offended? Was I 
wrong? You cannot be here of your own will? It is a prison. 
When I rang at the gates they told me it was the Prince's order 
tbatyoa dionld see no one. It is a captivity I " 

Veie was silent. 
You sliould not have come^" ahe said with an effort; *' I am 
alone here ; it was ungenerous.'* 

The blood mouuted to his face. 

''Oumotyou make ezciue?*' he murmnred. "I know wliat 

Russians are ; I know what their tyrannies are ; I trembled for you, 
1 knew no rest night or day till I saw the walls of Szarisla, and then 
you passed by me in the woods in the snow, and I saw you were 
living and well ; then I breathed &g^» then all the frozen earth 
seemed full of spring and sunshine. J*<Mrriye me ; — ^how could I lead 
my life singing in cities, and laughing with the world, while I thought 
you were alone in this hotbed of disaCfection, of hatred, of assassi- 
nation, where men are no better than the wolves? For the love of 
heaven, tell me why you are here 1 Is it your husband's madness^ 
or his vengeance ? " 

8he was silent stiU. He looked at her and stooped, and said yery 
low : " You leained the trutii of Jeanne de Sonnaz. Was it that ? *' 

She gave a gesture of .assent The hot colour came into her 
averted face, 

Correze stifled a curse in his throat, " It is a vengeance, then ? " 
In a sense, perhaps," she answered with effort I will not 
receive her. I will never see her again." 

" And your banishment is her work. But why imprison your* 
belf? If you resisted, you would have all Europe with you.** 

*' I obey my husband," said Vere simply, " and I am in peace 
hepe." 

«In pesos? In prison ! We spoke onoe of Iberia ; this is a 

second Siberia, and he consi<]^ you to it in your Innocence^ to spare 
the guilty I Oh, my God ! '* 

His emotion choked him as if a hand were at his throat ; he 
gazed at her and eonld have feUen at her feet and kissed them. 

"Noble people, and guiltless people, live in Siberia, and die 
there, " said Vere with a faint smile. " It is not worse for me than 
for them, and the spring will come some time ; and the peasantry 
are learning not to hate me ; it is a better Hfe than that of Paris." 

But it is a cantivity 1 You cannot leave it if you would ; he 
does not give you tne means to pass the frontier." 

" He would prevent my doing so, no doubt" 

"It is an infamy! It is an infamy. Why will you bear it, 
why will you not summon the help of the law against it V " 

" If a man struck you, would you call in the aid of the law ? " 

»No. I should kill him." 

" When I am struck, I am mute : that is a woman's courage; 
a man's courage is vengeanoe^ but ours cannot be.** 
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Correze siglicd : a heavy, passionate, restless sigh, as under a 
weighty boideil. 

" A man may ftrenge yoa," he muttered. 

" No man has any tiUe,** sbe said a litUe ookUy. '* I am the 
wife of Prince Zouroff." 

A greater coldness than that of the ice world without, fell on the 
heart of her hearer. He did not speak for many moments. The 
snow fell; the wind moaned, the grey dull atmospheie seemed, 
between him and the woman he loved, like a barrier of ice. 

lie f^aid abruptly, almost in a whisper: The world says you 
should divorce him ; you have the right * 

*' I have the right." 

^Then yoa wiU use it?" 

« 1^0— no," she answered after a pause. "I irill not take any 

public action against my hiisbiind." 
" Ho wishes you to divorce him ? " 

No doubt. I shall be here until I do so." 
*< And that will he^" 

"Never." 

"Never?" 

She shook her head. 

** I think,'' she said in a very low tone, " if 3'ou understand me 
at all, you understand that I would never do that. Those courts 
are only for shameless women. 

He was silent. All that it was in his heart to urge, he dared 
not even hint. A great anguish seemed to stifle speech in him. 
He could have striven against every other form of opposition, but he 
could not strive against this which sprang from her very nature, 
from the inmost bmuty and holiness of ti^e soul tiiat he a&ied. 

The salt tears rose in his eyes. 

" You have indeed kept yourself unspotted from the world I" he 
said w'earily, and then there was silence. 

It lasted long ; suddenly he broke it, and all the floodgates of 
his eloquence were openedy and all the suffering and the worship 
that were in him broke up to light. 

"Forgive me," he said passionately. "Nay, perhaps you will 
never forgive, and yet speak I must. What will you do with your 
life ? Will you shut it here in ice, like an imprisoned thing, for 
sake of a guilty and heedless man, a coarse and thankless master? 
Will you let your years go by like brautifal iioweia whose blossom 
no eyes behold ? V/ill you Uye in solitude and joylessness he sake 
of a brute who finds his sport in shame ? Your marriage was an 
error, a frightful sacrifice, a martyrdom ; will you bear it always, 
will you never take your rights to liberty and light, will you never 
be young in your youth ? " 

*' I am his wife," said Vere rfmply ; " nothing can change that." 
She shuddered a little as ihe added : " God himself cannot undo 
what is done." 
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'* And he leaves you for Jeanne do Suiinaz ! " 

" 1 rule my life by my own measure, not his. lie forgets that 
he is my husband, but I do not forget that I ana his wife." 

" But why remember it ? He has ceased to deeenre the remesi- 
brance— he never desenred it— never in the first hour of your 
marriage to him." 

Vere*8 face flushed. 

" If I forgot it, what should I be better than the wife of Paul 
de Somiaz ? ^ 

*'7oaareenieLI" 

"Cruel?* 

" Cruel— to me." 

lie spoke so low that the words scr\rco1y stirred the air, then he 
knelt down on the ground before her and kissed the hem of her 
gown. 

'* I dare not say to you what I would say ; yon are so far above 
all other women, but you know so well, you have known so long, 

that all my life is yours, to use or throw away as you choose. 
Long ago I sang to you, and you know so well, I think, all that 
She song said. I weuld serve you, I would worship you with the 
love that is religion, I would leave the stage and the world and art 
and fame, I would die to men, if I might live for you- " 

She shook as she heard him, as a tall lily-stem shakes in a 
strong wind ; she sighed wearily ; she was quite silent. Was she 
insulted, angered, alienated ? He could not tell. His ardent and 
eloquent eyes, now dim and feverish, in vain sought hers. She 
looked away always at the grey misty plain, the wide waste, tree- 
less and sunless, swept with low driving clouds. 

"You knew it always?" he muttered at length; ''always, 
surely ? " 
Yes." 

The single word came painfully and with hedtation from her 
lips ; she put her hands on her heart to still its beating ; for the 
first time in all her years she was afraid, and afraid of herself. 

" Yes," she said once more. " I knew it lately — hut I thought 
you never would speak of it to me. You should have been sileni 
always — always; if I were indeed a religion to you, you would 
have been sa Hen do not speak so of what they honour. Am I 
no better than my husband's mistresses in your eyes ? *' 

She drew herself erect with a sudden anger, and drew the skirt 
of her gown from his hands ; then a shiver as of cold passed over 
her, a sob rose in her throat; she stood motionless, her face covered 
wilh her hands. 

He wished he had died a thousand deaths ere he had spoken. 
He rose to his feet and stood before her. 

" Since the day by the sea that I gathered you the rose, I have 
loved you ; where is the harm ? All the years I have been silent. 
Bad I seen you in peace and in honour I would have been silent to 
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my grave. I have been a pinntr ofien, but 1 would never liavo 
(tinned against you. I would never have dared to ask you to stoop 
and hear my sorrow, to aoil your hand to soothe my pain. I saw 
you outraged, injured, forsaken, and your rivals the base creatures 
that I could buy as well as ho if 1 chose, and yet I said nothing ; I 
waited, hopini; your life might pass cahnly by me, ready, if of any 
defence or any use I could bo. What was the harm or the insult in 
that ? You m the golden cnp^ holy to me ; he drinks from the 
cabaret glasses ; can you ask me, a man, and not old, and with life 
in my veins and not ice, to be patient and mute when I see that^ 
and find you in solitude here ?** 

He spoke with the simpiicity and the strength of intense but 
restrained emotion. AU tne passion in him was on fire, hut he 
eluded it into silence and stiUnesss he would not seem to insult 
her in her loneliness. 

Vere never looked at him. All the colour had left her face, her 
hands were crossed upon her breast above the mark which her 
husband's blow had left there ; she stood silent. 

She remembered her husband's words: ''All women are alike 
when tempted." For the first time in her pure and pioud life 
temptation came to her assailing her with insidious force. 

"What do you ask?" she said abruptly at last. "Do you 
know what you ask ? You ask me to be nu better a thing than 
Jeanne de Sonnaz I Go— my life was emnty before ; now it is full 
^full of shame. It is you who have filled it. Go 1 ^ 

" These are hitter words " 

" They are bitter ; they are true. What is the use of sophism ? 
You love me; yes; and what is it you would have me do? cheat 
the world with hidden intrigue, or hrave it with guilty effrontery? 
One or the odier ; what else but cue or the other oould love be now 
for us?** 

Then, witb a sudden recollection of the only plea that would 
have power to persuade or force to move him, she added — 

"To serve me best — go back to Paris} let Jeanne de Sonnaz 
hear you in all your glory there.** 

He understood. 

He stood silent^ while the large teara stood beneath his drooping 

eyelids. 

** I would sooner you bade me die." 

"It is BO easy to die," she said, with ft passing weary smile. ^If 
—if you love me indeed-»gq/* 

" At once?" 

She bent her head. 

He looked at her loner; he did not touch her ; he did not speak 
to her ; and he went. The door of the church closed with a heavy 
lound behind him. 

His footsteps were lost upon the snow. 

When the old priest entered the builcUng he fiound the misinii 
of t^i ift^ ft kneeling before the altar. 
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She remained so long motionless that at length the old man 
was fiightened and dared to tooeh lier. 
She was iniensible. 

Her hovuebold thought ahe had fainted Irom the cold* 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Ten days later Ccrr^ze sang in the midnight mass of Notre Bame, 
The face of the Duchesse de Sonnaz clouded. " CTest wm in^xme,*' 

she muttered. 

The winter went on its course, and the spring-time came. 
Gorrtee remained In Finis. 

He sang, as of old, and his triumphs were many, and envy and 
detraction could only creep after him dully and dumbly. For the 
summer he took a little chAtcan in the old-world village of Marly- 
Ic-Roi ; and, there, gathered other artists about him. The world of 
women found him changed. He had grown cold and almost stern ; 
amours he had none ; to the seductions that had of old found him 
so easy a prey he was steded* 

In him, this indifference was no virtue. All women had become 
without charm to him. The dominion of a noble and undivided 
love was upon him ; that love was nothing but pain ; yet tlie pain 
was sacred to him. His lips would never touch toe golden cup, but 
the memory of it forbade him to drink of any euthly wines of 
pleasure or of vanity. 

His love, like all great love, was consecration. 

" He will end in a monastery," said the neglected Delilahs ; and 
Sergius Zouroff heard them say it. 

A sombre jealousy began to awaken on him as it had awakened 
at the sight of the necklace of the moth on the breast of Vere. 
What right had this singer to be faithful to the memory of his wifo 
while he to his wife was faithless? 

Par amaat rar tern 4gfa4\*' 

murmured Jeanne de Sonnaz again, with a little laugh, when she 
saw Corr^ze passing out of the Opera-house alone, and added in the 
ear of Zouron : mm he shames you I Are you not ashamed ? " 

Zouroff grew sullen and suspicious. Ho began to hate the sight 
of the face of Correze, or that of the letters of his name on the 
walls of Paris. It seemed to him that all the world was filled with 
this nightingale's voice. As the horses of CJorr^ze passed him on 
the Boulevards, as Correze entered the St. Amaud or the Mirliton, 
when he was himself in either club ; when the crowds gathered and 
waited in the streets^ and he heard it was to see Gorr^ pass by 
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after some fresh BUOoeiB in his art» ihea Zouioff begitui to cune 

him bitterly. 

There was a regard in the eyes of Correze when they glanced at 
Mb that seemed to him to say with a superb soom : I am fidthftil 

to your wife. And you ? " 

This hatred shiinbcred like a dull and sullen fire in him, but it 
was a living fire, and the lips of Jeanne do Sonnaz fanned it and 
kept it alive. With ridicule, with hint, with conjecture, with irony, 
one way or another she stung him a hundred times a week with 

name of Corr^e. 

*' She is in Poland, he is in Paris ; what can you pretend there 
can be between them? " he said to her once, in savage impatience. 
Then she smiled. 

"Distance is favourable to those loves of the soul. Did I not 
quote you Sully Fnidhomme's 

Purs amants sur tcrrc cgorcs ? " 

Once in that spring-time Zourofif wrote one lino to his wif ?. 
" If you are tired of Szarisla you know on what torms you can 
return to Paris?** « 
He raod^ no answer. 
He was perplexed. 

It seemed to him impossible that she could haye courage, 
patience, and strength, to remain in that solitude. 

*' It is obstinacy," ho said. ** It is stubbornness ! " 

" It is love," said Jeanne de Sonnaz, with a little smile. 

ZouroflT laughed also, but he chafed. 

" Love ! for the wolves or for the Poles ? ** 

" It is love," said his friend. " It is the same love that makes 
Correze live like an anchorite in the midst of Paris, which makes 
your wife live like a saint at Szarisla. It is their idea of love, it is 
not mine or yours. It is the disdpation of the souL Uare you 
never heard of it ? 

Aux ivresscs memo impanies 
Yous pr^^rez un deuil plus bean, 
Et vos levres mcme au touibeau 
Attendent le droit d'dtre tinies. 

When our poet wrote that he saw, or foresaw, the tragic and frigid 
loves of youi- wife and Correze. What can you do ? It is of no 
use to swear. Tou cannot cite them mm tiibunaux for a merely 
spiritual attraotioUy for a dodlo and mournful passion that is en 

deuiJ." 

Then she laughed and made a little grimace at him. 

•* You cannot keep your wife in Poland all the same," she said, 
seriously. It becomes ridiculous. It is not she and Correze who 
are so; it is you." 

He knew that sho meant what she had meant at Arcachon. 
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She was that day in his house ; she had called there ; she had 
little Claire with her, whom she had sent to play in the garden under 
the budding lilacs ; she was about to fetch Duo Paul from the Union, 
bdng ft ipoxdah who was always oarefiil to be Been often witii her 
husband. Meanwhile she was in her friend's own snite of rooms in 
the Hotel Zouroff ; aha was going about them, to and fro, as she 
talked. 

** I must write a note to leave for Nadine," she said as she went 
to his bureau. Why have you quarrelled with Nadine ? It is so 
stupid to qiiarreL If one has an enemy one should be more intimate 

with hirn, or her, than irttii any one else, and your sister is your 
friend thoufrh she has an exap;<]:erated adoration of Vera — sympathy 
thruu»;h diivsiniilarity, the metaphysicians call it. Ciell what have 
you here ? All women's letters I 1 will bet you the worth of your 
whole entries for Chantilly that the only woman whose letters are 
absent from this coffer is your wife ! 

She had seen a large old casket of tortoise-shell and prilded bronze. 
The key was in the lock, it was full of notes and letters; sho had 
pulled it towarda fter, turned tlie key, and was now tossing over 
its contents with much entertainment and equal recklessness. 

It is too scandalous," she cried, as she ran her eye ow one here 
and there. " If there are not one-half of my acquaintances in this 
box I How imprudent of you to keep such things as tliese ! I never 
wrote to you ; 1 never write. None but mad wtjiiien ever write 
to any man except their tailor. I shall take this box home— '* 

Zouroff, who only slowly awoke to the perception of what she was 
doing, strode to the bureau with a cry of remonstrance. " Jeanne t 
what are you about ? " he said, as he strove to get the casket from 
her. There is nothing that concerns you; they are all old letters, 
those, very old ; you must not do that." 

** Must not? Who knows that word? not I," said his friend. 
'* I shall take the box ftwav. It will amuse me while they put on 
my hair. Novels are dull; I will send yon this thing back to- 
morrow." 

"You cannot be serious 1" stammered Zouroff as he tried to 
wrest tlio box from her. 

** I was never more serious," said his visitor, coolly. " Do not 
scream; do not swear. Ton knowl do what I like. Iwant espe- 
cially to see how my friends write to my friend. It is your own 
fault; I th ught men always bumt letters. I wonder if Paul has 

a box like this. Adieu ! " 

She went away, with the coffer in her carriage, to fetch hor 
hnsband on the Doolevaid des Gapucines, and Zouroff dared not 
arrest her; and the casket of letters went home to the Faubourg 

with her. 

lu the morning she said to him ; "They were really too com* 
promisiiig, those letters. You had no busiuess to keep them. J 
Lavo_ burned them all, and Claire has got the coffer fur her doll's- 
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trousseau. I never thought much of my sex at any time ; I thmk 
nothing now. And, really, they should no more be trusted with 
ink th^ children with firearms, Poohl why are you so furious? 
They ivm all old leftlara, ftcm half a hundred difforent people ; 
you have nothing to do with any one of the wrlten of them now ; 
and of course I am as secret as the grave, as discreet as a saint-pere.^* 

With any other woman he would have let loose a torrent of 
abuse ; with her he was sullen but apparently pacihed. 

After all they were old letters, and he eoiild not very clearly 
remember whose JetteiB had been shut away in that old tortoise- 
shell casket. 

" I thought men always burnt these thinc!;s," said Jeanne de 
Sonnaz. " But, indeed, if women are foolish enough to write thora 
they deserve to be unfortunate enough to have them kept. I never 
wrote to any man, except to Paul himself— «nd Worth* " 

" You are a model of virtue/' said her companioo, grimlyi 

**I am something better," said his friend. "I am a woman of 
sense. ApropoSy how long will this retreat in Poland lastV It 
cannot go on ; it becomes absurd. The world is already talking. 
The plsLCo of the Princess Zouroff is in the Hotel Zouroff." 

** It cannot be her plaoe^" said Zouroff, savagely. " She Is— she 
Is— obdurate stilL I suppose she is oootent ; the firost has brokeUi 
the weather is good even there." 

Jeanne do Sonnaz looked him in the eyes. 

^ Weather is not all that a woman of twenty requires for her 
felicitr. The whole affidr is absurd ; I shall not permit it to go 
on. I say agidn, what I said last year at Arcachon. It may end In 
oompromising me, and that I wiU not have. You must take your 
wife back to your house here, and live with her later at Felicito, or 
you must prove to society that you are justified in separating from 
her ; one or the other. As it is you are ridiculous, aud I— *I am 
suspeoted. Food en finirj* 

Zouroff turned away and walked gloomily to and fro the chamber. 
I will not take her baok/ he muttered. Besides— probably 
•^he would not come." 

He dared not say to his companion that he could not insist on 
his wife's return without an open scandal, since she would for ever 
r^ise to receive or to visit the Duohesse de Sonnas, once her guest 
and her friend. 

"Besides, probably, she would not come I ** echoed Jeanne de 
Sonnaz with a shrill laugh that made his suUenness raj2;e. " My 
poor bear 1 is that all your growls and your teeth can do for you ? 
Tott cannot master a woman of twenty, who has nothing in the 
world but what you gave her at your msiriage. Frankly, it is too 
ridiculous. You must make a choice if you would not be the laugh- 
ing-stock of society ; either you must have your wife here in Paris 
before all the world, and I will be the first to welcome her, or you 
must justify your se|>aration from herj one of the two,** 
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" r .-^hull do neither ! ** 
Then, mon ami, I shall be very sorry indeed, because we have 
been frirads so long, but unless you do one or the other, and that 
speedily, I shall bo obliged with iiifmite regret to side with your 
sister and all the iluuse of Herbert against you. I shall be obliged 
to close my doors to you ; I cannot know a man who is cruel to an 
innocent wife. There 1 you know 1 do what I say. I will give you 
a week, two weeks, to think of it. Afterwards I shall take my 
course acooiding to yours. I shall be very sorry not to see you any 
more, my dear Sergius; but I should be more sorry if the world were 
to think I sup])orted you in injustice and unkinduess to Princess 
Zouroflf. riease to go now ; I have a million thinL!;s to do, and a 
deputation about my creche is waiting lor me downstair^/' 

Sergius Zouroff went out of her house in a towering passion ; 
yet it never oocurred to him to separata from his tormentor. She 
had an empire over him that he had long ceased to resist ; he could 
no more Lave lived without seeing Jeanne de Sonnaz than he 
could live without his draughts of brandy, his nights of gambling. 
As there is love without dominion, so there is dominion without 
love. 

He knew very well that she never wasted words ; that she 
never made an empty menace. Uo knew that her calculations 
were always cool and keen, and that when she thought her own 
interests menaced, she was pitiless. She would keep her word; 
that he knew wdL What could he do? It was impossible to 
recftU his wife^ mnce he knew that his wife would never receive 
Jeanne de Sonnaz. The presence of his wife in Paris could only 
complicate and increase the difficulties that surrounded him ; had 
he not banished her to Poland for that very cause? He cursed the 
inconsistencies and the insolences of women. The submission of 
his wife to his will and his command had softened his heart 
towards her ; he had vague impulses of compassion and of paidon 
towards this woman who was so unyielding in her dignity, so 
obedient in her actions, so silent under her wrongs. As the year 
before, after ho had found her the victim of her mother's falsehood, 
some better impulse, some tenderer instinct than was common with 
him, had begun onoe more to move him towards that mute capUve 
of his will at Szarisla. But Jeanne de Sonnaz had always been 
careful to smolhcr those impulses at their birth under ridicule ; to 
arouse in their stead anger, impatience, and the morbidness of 
a vague jealousy. Without the influence of Jeanne de Sonnaz 
Zouroff would have loved his wife ; not nobly, because he was not 
noble; nor faithfully, because he could not be otherwise than 
inconstant; but still, with more honesty of afifection, more in- 
dulgence, and more purity, than he had ever had excited in him by 
any other creature. But perpetually, as that better impulse rose, 
she had been at hand to extinguish it by irony, by mockery, or 
by suggestioQ, He left her hous^ noW| in bitter rage, which in 
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justico Eliould have faUen on her, but by habit fell mstead upon 
his absent wife. Why could not Vcre have been like any other of 
the many high-bora maidens of \vhom he could have made a 
Princess Zourofif, and been indifiercnt and malleable, and wisely 
blind, and ivilline to kSas Jeanne do Sonnas on the cheek, as great 
ladies salute each other lUl OTor the world, no matter what feuds 
may divide or rivalries may sting them? Why must she be a 
woiium unfitted for her century, made only forthose old leLjendary 
and saintly days when the bicud had changed to roses in bt. 
Elizabethl^ handaf 

A dflviUflli wish that he was ashamed of, even as it roee up In 
him, came over him, without his being able to drive it away. He 
wished he could find his wifo guilty. He knew her as innocent as 
children unborn; yet almost he wished he could find her weak and 
tempted like the rest. 

Tlis course would then be easy. 

Throughout the adulation of the world she had remained un- 
tempted, and she remained so still, in that solitude, that dulness, 
that captivity which would have driven any other to summon a 
lover to her side before a month of that joyless existence had flown. 
But then she had no low. He was certain aha had none. Not 
all the mockery and the insistenoe of his mistress could make him 
seriously credit any infidelity, even of thought or sentiment, in 
Vere. "And had she one I would strant^lo him to-morrow," ho 
thought, with that vanity of possession which so sadly and cruelly 
snryiTea the death of passion, the extinction of all love. Justify 
your sepaxatlon from her, eaid his Mend; but how? Sergiua 
Zourofif was not yet low enough to accuse falsely a woman he 
bt'lic'vcd from his soul to be innocent. He was perplexed, and 
biticrly angered against her, against himself, against all the world. 
He bad meant to break ber spirit and her will by her exile ; be bad 
never dreamed that she would bear it in patience and in silence ; 
knowing women well, he had fully expected that the strength of 
her opposition would soon wear itself out, tliat she would soon see 
that to meet Jeanne de Sonnaz in society and exchange the 
commonplaces of courtesy and custom was preferable to a life in 
the snows of the north, with no one to admire her loveliness, no 
pleasure to beguile her days and nights; he had thought that 
one single week of the winter weather, with its lonely evenings 
in that deserted place, would banish all power of resistance in his 
wife. Instead of this, she remained there without a word, even of 
regret or of protest. 

He was enn^ed that he had ever sent her into exile. He would 
not retreat from a step he had once taken ; he would not withdraw 
from a position he had thought it for his dignity to assume. But 
he felt that he had committed the worst of all errors iu his own 
skht ; an error that would end in making him absurd in the eyes 
of the world. He could not keep bis wife for ever at S^^nala; 
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society would wonder, her family would murmur ; even his Em« 
presa. perhaps, require explanation : and what excuse could lie 
giTer HeoQoIdiiotMjtoaDyoftheie, sepamte fioni her be- 
Ctnse she has justly maght herself injured by Jeanno do Sonnaz.** 

As, lost in sullen meditation, he went down the Boe Sctibe to 
go to his favourite club, he passed close by Correze. 

Correzo was walking with a German Margrave, who nodded to 
Zomoff with % little grating, for they were frtends; Ooixdse looked 
him full la the face, and gave him no salutation. 

The ipsoienoe (as it eeemod to him) filled up the meaBtue of his 
wrath. 

I will slit the throat of that nightingale^" he muttered as they 
pftssoda 

At that moment s friend stopped him in some agitation. ** Good 

heavens, have you not heard? Paul de Sonnaz is dead ; his horse 
has thrown him just before the door of tlio dubu He £b11 with his 
head on the kerbstone ; his neck is broken.** 

Zouroff, without a word, went into the Jockey Club and into 
ibe obambBr upttain, whitiier they bad borne the Benseleas frame 
of the Due de Bonnas, who had di d in an instant, without pin. 
ZoufufT looked down on him, and bis own face grew pale and his 
eyes clouded. Paul do Sonnaz liad been a goo<i, simple, unaffected 
man, bon prince always, aud unconscious of his wrongs ; docile to 
his wife and blinded by her, cordial to his friends and trustful of 
th^n*T 

" Poor simpleton ! he was very useful to me,** muttered Zouroff, 
as he stood by the inanimate body of the man he had always 
deceived. It was of himself be thought^ in the unchangeable 
egotism of a long life of lelf-hidulgeuce. 

When Zouroff went to bis own bouse that day he found the 
usual weekly report from his fi^thful servant Ivan. Ivan affirmed 
that all xXximis went on as usual and nothing happened, hut 
ventured to add — 

** The climate does not seem to suit the Princess. She rides a 
great deal^ but she appears to lose strength, and the women say 
that she sleeps but little." 

His sister came to him a little later in that day. 

*' It is of no use for us to quarrel, Sergius,'* she said to him. 
*'I shall do Vera no good in that way. I am anxious; very 
anxious ; she writes to me as of old, quite calmly ; hut lyan writes, 
on the other hand, that she is ill and losing strength. Why do 
you not recall her ? Paul do Sonnaz is dead ; his wife must for 
some time be in retroat. Vera is your shield and safety now; 
without her, Jeanne would marry you.** 

Zourofif frowned. 

« My wife can always return if she please,** he said eva^vely. 

Would she return? 

Qe could not see the Putdiesae de Sonnasi who was surrounded 
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by her femily, and that of her husband, in the first hours of her 
bereavement; aod without her coonflelfl^ her permiasion, he dared 
do nothing. 

**I will write to Vera/* he promised his sister ; but she could 
not persoade him to write then and there. ** SsaxiBla is healtihy 

enough," he answered, impatient of her fears. "^Beildcs, a woman 
who can ride for many hours a day cannot be very weak." 

He knew Szarisla was a place that was trying to the health of 
the strongest by reason of its bitter cold springs and its scorching 
summers, with the nouous exhalation of its marshes. Bat he 
would not confess it. 

" She could return if she chose," he added, to put an end to the 
remon3trances of the Princess Nclaguine. " As for her health, if 
you are disturbed about it send any physician you like that you 
employ to see her ; she has never been so well as she was before the 
birth of that dead obild in Russia." 

"I shall not send a physician to her as if she were mad,*' 
answered his sister with anc^er. 

" Send Corr^ze/' said Zourofi' with a sardonic little laugh which 
he knew was vile. 

** Would yon had died 3rmiiself, Sergius, instead of that poor 
imbecile, whom you cheated every liour that he lived ! " 

Zourotr shrugged his slioulJers. "I regret Paul— iwuws yor* 
pon I " he said simply, and said the truth. 

** Why do you not regret your own sins ? • 

^They are the oaily things that have ever amused me," he 
replied with equal tmth. "And I thought you were an esprit fort, 
Nadine ; I tlK>u'i;ht your new school of thiukers had all agreed that 
there is no such thing as sin any more ; nothing but hereditary 
bias, for which no one is responsible. If we are not to (quarrel 
again^pray make me no seenesr 

we will not qnand; it is childish. But yon promise me to 
recall your wife?" 

" I promise you — yes." 

''When I shall have seen Jeanne,** he added in his own 

thoughts. 

Kadine K^lagnine went to her own house angered, dissatisfied 
and an^ous. &b was a clever woman, and she was penetrated 

with the caution of the world, as a petrified branch with the lime 
that hardens it. She smiled cheerfully always when t,ho spoke of 
her sister-in-law, and said tranquilly in society that she had not 
Yera's tastes, she could not dedicate herself to solitude and the 
Polish poor as Vera did. She kept her own counsel and did not 
call in others to witness her pain or her dilemna. She knew that 
the sympathy of society is chiefly curiosity, and that when it has 
any title to pity it is quite sure to sneer. 

She held her peace and waited, but her often callous heart aghed 
with • heavy regret and anxiety. 
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" She has so much to endure ! " she thought with hot tears in 
her sharp keen eyes. " So much, bo much 1 — and it will pass her 
patience. She is young ; she does not know that a woman must 
never resist. A woman should only — deceive. It is Jeanne's 
work, all her work ; she lias separated them ; I knew well that 
she would. Oh, the fool that lie is — the fool and the brute I If I, 
and Jeanne, aud Lady Dorothy, and all the women that are like 
us, were eaten by dogs like Jezebel the world would only be 
the better and the cleaner. But Vera^ my lily, my pearl» my 
saint! ♦* 

In Poland the slow cold spring was leadcn-fboled and grey of 
hue. 

In the desolate plains that stretched around Szarisla the 
country slowly grew green with the Terduro of budding corn, and 
the yellow river outspread its banks, turbulent and swollen with 

the melted snows. 

She knew what it was to bo alive, yet not to live. If it had 
not been for the long gallops over the plains through the cold air 
which she forced herself to take for hours everv day, she would 
scarcely have known, she was even alive. Little by little as time 
went on and the household found that she remalaed there, and 
that her husband never visited her, the impression gained on all 
the people that she had been sent there cither as captive or as 
mad ; and a certain fear crept into them, and a certain dishko to be 
alone with he^ and timidity when she spoke, came upon them. 
She saw that snrinlriTig from her, and understood what tneir fanpy 
about her was. It did not matter, she tliought, only it hurt her 
when the little children began to grow afraid too, and flee from her. 

" I suppose I am mad," she thought, with a weary smile. " The 
world would say so, too ; I ought to go back to it and kiss Jeanne 
de Sonnaz on both cheeks.** 

Biit to do 80 never occurred to her for one moment as any 
temptation. 

She was made to break, perhaps, but never to bend. 

One day in the misty spring weather, which seemed to her 
more trying than all the ice and snow of winter, there came over 
the plains, now bright with spiinging grasses or growing wheat, a 
troika, with hired horses, that was pulled up before the iron-bound 
doors of Szarisla. 

From it there descended a very lovely woman, with an imperti- 
nent, delicate proflle, radiant, audacious eyes, aud a look that had 
the challenge of the stag with the malice of the marmoset. 

When the servants on guard opposed her entrance with the 
habitual formula, " The Prince forbids it^" she thrust into their 
faces a card signed Scrgius Zouroff. 

On the card was wiitten, Admit to Szarisla the Duchess of 
MulL" 

The servants bowed to the grot4nd« and ushered the bearer of 
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that IrreflMble Ofd«r Snto the presence of their mistress, without 
preparation or permissioiL 

Vere was sittinc^ at a great oak table in one of the high embra- 
sured windows ; the dop; was at her feet ; some Greek books were 
open before her ; the white woollen gown she wore fell from her 
throat to her feet, like the robe of a nun ; she had no ornament 
except h«r thidc, golden hair coiled loosely about her head. 

Before she realised that she was not mione her cousin's wife 
stood before her, brilliant in colour as an enamel of Petitot, or a 
Saxc fi'^ure of Kacndler ; radiant with health, with contentment, 
with animation, with the satisfaction with all existent things, 
which Is the most durable, though not the most delicate^ form of 
human happiness. Vere rose to her feet, cold, ailent» uinoyed, 
angered ; she was in her own house, at least her own since it was 
h or husband's ; she could say nothing that was discourteous; she 
would say nothing that was welcome. She was astonished and 
stood mute, looking down from the height of her noble stature on 
this brilliantly-tinted, poreelidn-Uke figure. For the only time in 
all her life she who was Pick-me-up in the world of feshion was 
made nervous and held mute. 

She was impudent, daring, clever, vain, and always successful ; 
yet, for the moment, she felt like a frightened child, like a chidden 
dog, before the amazed cold rebuke of thoee grand, grey eyes that 
she had once envied to the girl Vere Herbert. 

" Well ! yon don't seem to like the look of me/' she said at 
last, and there was a nervous quiver in her high, thin voice. " You 
can't be said to look pleased no-way, and yet I've come all this way 
only just to see you; there aren*t many of the others would do as 
much." 

** You have come to triumph over me I " thought her hearer, 
but, with the stately old-world courtesy that was habitual to her, 
she motioned to her cousin's wife to be seated near her and said^ 
coldly— 

*' Ton are very good ; I regret that Szarisla can offor you Uttle 

recompense for so long a journe}'. My cousin is well?" 

"Frank's first rate, and the child too," said Fuschia, Duchess 
of Mull, with a severe effort to recover the usual light-heartedness, 
with which she faced all things and all subjects, human and divine. 
" I called the boy after you, you know, but jrou never took any 
notice. Goodness 1 if it^s not like a convent here ; it^s a sort of 
Bastille, isn't it, and the windows are all barred up, and I thought 
they'd never have let me in ; if I hadn't had your husband's order 
they never would have done till the day of doom ; it's very hard 
on you." 

«My husband sent you here?" said Vere, with her teeth 

dosed ; she felt powerless before a studied insult. 

" Sent me ? My, no ! I don't do things for people's sending," 
sud the young ducbess, with some asperity^ and her natural courage 
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rovivirv:: in her. "We were bound to como to Berlin, because of 
llonald Herbert's marriage he is marrying a Prussian princess — 
didn^ yoa know <^ that? i>oeBii't your hoBhand forwaid you oa 
your letters? And I said to myself, when I*m as near as that» I 
will go on to Poland and see her, so I got that order out of your 
husband ; he didn't like it, but he couldn't say JSIo very well anyhow; 
we saw him as we came through Paris." 

" You were very good to take so much trouble/* said Vere, but 
her eyes said otherwise. Her ^yee aaid^^Wliy do you come to 
offend me in my solitude and tneut me In my capliYity ? " 

But in truth her visitor was innocent of any such thought. 
Human motives are not unmixed, and in the brilliant young duchess 
there had been an innocent vanity — a half-conscious conceit — in 
showing this high-hom and high-hrod woman, who had always 
disdained her, that she was above revenge and capable of a noble 
action. But beyond all vanity and conceit were the wish to make 
Vere care for her, the indignation at tyranny of a spirited temper, 
and the loyal impulse to stand by what she knew was stainless and 
aspersed. 

Fnschia Ifoll, having once lecovered her power of speech, was 

not silenced soon again. She had seated herself opposite the high 
window, her brifrht eyes studied the face of Vere with a curiosity 
tempered by respect and heightened by wonder; she could flirt 
with princes and jest with sovereigns, and carry her head high in 
the great world wiw all fh» insolence of a bom coquette and a bom 
revolutionary, and since the day when she had become a duchess 
she had never ceased to assert herself in all the prominence and all 
the audacity that distinguished her; yet before this lonely woman 
she felt shy and afraid. 

*' You aren't a bit glad to see me," she said, with a little tremor 
in her words, that flowed fast frcnn the sheer habit of loquacity. 
•* Yott never would take to me. No; I know. Tou*vo never for- 
given mo about that coal, nor for my marrying your cousin. Well, 
that's natural enough; I don't bear malice. There wasn't any 
cause you should like me, though I think you'd like the baby if 
you saw him ; he's a reel true Herbert, but thatli neitlier here nor 
there. I wanted to see you because you know they say such things 
in Paris and London, and all the others are such poor dawdles ; 
tliey'll never do anything. Even Frank himself says I shouldn't 
interfere between husband and wife ; but people always say you 
shouldn't interfere when they only mean you may do yourself a 
mischief, and I never was one to be afraid^— " 

She paused a moment, and her bright eyes roamed over the 
dark oak panelled monnstic chamber, with its car]i('t of lambs' 
skins, and beyond its casements the flat and dreary plains and the 
low woods of endless firs. 

•«My!*diosaid,irttha Uttle shiver, « if it aren't worse than 
»cileBiin*domWeBtl Weli, he's a brot^ anyhow— " 
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Vcve looked at her v. 'ih a reixar.l that stopped her. 

" It is my own choice," she t<ih], coVWy. 

" Yes ! I know it is your own choice in a way/' returned the 
other with vivacity ; " that is what I waatod to say to you. I told 
Tnsik the other day in Berlin, ' She never Uked me, and there 
wasn't any partic\ilw reason why she should ; hut I always did 
like her, aud I dont mean to stand still and see her put upon.* 
You don't mind my speaking so ? — you are put upon because you 
are just too for this world, my dear. Don't look at mo so with 
your terrible eyes ; I don't mean any offence. You know they say 
all sorts of things in society, and some say one thing and some 
another ; but I believe as how the real fiMst is this, isn't it ? Your 
husband has sent yon here because you would not receive Madame 
deSonnaz?" 

" That is the fact— yes." 

"Well, you are quite right. I only know if the duke — but 
never mind that Tou know, or perhaps you don't know, that in 

the world they say another thing than that ; they sav ftince 
Zouroff is jealous of that beautiful creature, Corr^ze— — " 
" I must request that you do not say that to mo." 
'* Well, they say it in your absence, some. I thought I*d better 
tell yon. That Sonnaz woman is a had lot; poisonous as snakes in 
a swamp tihe is, and of course she hruits it abroad. I cannot make 
out what your husband drives at; guess he wants you to divorce 
him ; but it aren't him so much as it's that snake. Men are always 
what some woman or other makes them. Now you know this is 
what I came to say. I know you don't like me, but 1 am the wife 
of the head of your ftther'a faouse^ and nothing can change that 
now, and in the world Ym some pumpkins — I mean they think a 
good deal of me. Now what I come to ask you is this, and the 
duke says it with me with all his heart. We want you to come and 
live with us at Castle Herbert^ or in London, or wherever we are. 
It will shut people's mouths. It will nonsuit your hushaod, and 
you shall never see that hussy of the Fiaubourg in my house, that 



when I say to them the Princess Zouroflf stays with me because 
her husband outrages her, the world will know it's a fiact. That's 
so." 

She ceased, and awaited the effoot of her words anxiously and 
even nervously ; she meant with all sinceii^ all she said. 

Into Vere^ colourless face a warmth came ; she felt an peered, 
yet she was touched to the quick. She could not endure the pity, 
the protection ; yet the honesty, and the hospitality, and the frank 
kindbaess moved her to emotion. 

None of her own Mends, none of those who had been her debtor 
for many an act of kindness or hour of pleasure, had ever thought 
to come to her in her exile ; and the journey was one long and 
tedious^ involving discomfort and self-sacrifice, and yet had had no 
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terrors for this woman, whose vulgarities she had always treated 
with disdain, \\\\o^e existence she had always ignored^ whose nuik 
she had always refused to acknowledf:;e. 

*' You aren't angry ? " said tko other, humbly. 
Angry ? Oh no ; you have been very gooaL" 
Then you will oome with QB? 8ayi 'Yoorooarin willbeas 
glad as I." 

iShe was silent. 

** Do come ! " urged the other with wistful eagerness. " We 
are going straight home. Gome with ns. Of course your mother 
ought to be the one, but then she's — ; it's no use thinking of 
her, and, besides, they wouldn't believe her; they'll believe me. I 
don't lie. And you know I'm an lionest woman. I mean to be 
honest all my days. I flirt, to bo sure, but. Lord, what's that ! 
I'd never do what my boy would be sorry I had done, when he 
grows big enough to Imow. Yoa needn't be afiaid of me. I aren't 
like you. I never shall be. There is something in the old countries, 
—but ril be true to you, true as steel. Americans aren't mean ! " 

She paused once more, half afraid, in all her omnipotent vanity, 
of the answer she might receive. 

Yere was stUl silent The great pride natural to her was at 
war with the justice and generosity that were no less her nature. 
She was humiliated; yet she was deeply moved. This woman, 
whom sho had always despised, had given her back kindness for 
unkindncss, honour for scorn. 

Widi a frank and gradons gesture she rose and put out her 
hand to her cousin's wife. 

" I thank you. I cannot accept your offer, but I thank you 
none the less. You revenge yourself very nobly ; you rebuke me 
very generously. I see that in the past I did you wrong. X beg 
your pardon.** 

Into the radiant, hold eyes of Fusehia Mull a cloud of sudden 

tears floated. 

She burst out crying. 

When she went away from Szarisla in the twilight of the sultry 
day she had failed to persuade Vere, yet she had had a victory. 

You are a saint I " she said, passionately, as she stood on the 
threshold of Vere's prison-house. ** You are a saint, and I shall 

tell all the world so. Will you give me some little thing of your 
own just to take home to my boy from you ? I shall have a kind 
^^ancy as it will bring him a blessing. It's nonsense maybe, but 

Vere gave her a silver cross. 

The long, empty, colourless days went by in that terrible 
monotony which is a blank in all after-remembrance of it. Since 
the footsteps of Gorrdze had passed away over the snow a silence 
like death seemed to reign roimd her. rae noticed little that was 
around her ; she scuoely kept any count of the flight of time; it 
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eecmed to her that she had died when she had sent him from her 
to the world — the world that she would never revisit. For she 
knew her husband too well not to know that he would never 
change in the thing he demanded, and to purchase freedom by the 
hmnuiation of paUio tribonals wm impoasible to a woman rearad, 
in hat ddldhood, to the aoalere toneta of an unoomprominng 
bonour, an unyielding pride. 

"I can live and die here," she mused often. " But I will never 
meet his mistress as my friend, and I will never sue for a divorce." 

Wben Sergins Zomoff fiom time to time wrote ber brief woidi^ 
bidding her reconsider her cbdoe» ebe did not G<niiidar ftf a 
moment ; she tore up his message. : 

The worst bitterness of life had passed her when she had bidden 
Correze depart from her. After that, ail seemed so easy, so trivial, 
fo slight and poor. 

If her husband had sent her into poverty and made ber work 
with her hands for her bread, it would have seemed no matter to 
her. As the summer came, parching, dusty, unhealthy, after the 
bitterness of the cold and the dampness of the rainy season, her 
attendants grew vaguely alarmed, she looked so thin, so taU, so 
abadowy, her eyes luul sucb beavy darknese under tbem, and abe 
slept so Uttle. As for the world, it had already almost forgotten 
her ; she was beautiful, but strange ; she had aiwajB been fltiangeb 
society said, and she chose to live in Poland. 

She thought of society now and then, of all that hurry and 
fever, all that f\m and fume of precedence, all that insatiable appe* 
tite for new things, aU that Anntio and futile effort at distraction, 
all that stew of calumny and envy and conflict and detraction 
which together make up the great world ; and it all seemed to her 
as far away as the noise of a village fair in the valley seems to the 
dimber wbo stands on a mountain beigbt. Was it only one year 
ago tliat she had been in it ? — it seemed to ber as if centuries had 
passed over her head, since the gates of Szarisla had closed behind 
her, and its plains and its pinewoods had parted her from the 
world. 

Even still the isolation was predous to her. 8be accepted it 

with gratitude and humility. 

" If I were seeing him daily in the life of Paris," she thought, 
" who can tell — 1 might fall into concealment, deception, falsehood 
might be no stronger than other women, X might learn to 
despise myself.* 

And the gloom and the stillness and the lonely unlovely land- 
scapes, and the long empty joyless days, were all welcome to her; 
they saved her from herself. Her loveliness was unseen, her youth 
was wasting, her portion was solitude, but she did not complain, 
since she had accepted this fate she did not murmur at it. Her 
women wondered at ber patience as the eidled court of exiled 
soTsraigns often wonder at tiidr rulera' fiortitude. 

20 
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One day at the dose of tbe month of Hay, she sat by herself in 

the long low room, which served her as her chief habitation. She 
had come in from her ride over the level lands, and was tired ; she 
was very often tired now ; a dull slight rain was veiling the horizon 
always dreary at its best the sky was grey, the air was heavy 
ivith mist. 

It was summer-time, and all the plains were green with grass 
and grain, but it was summer without colour and without warmth, 
dreary and chilly : it was seven o*clock ; the sun was setting behind 
a mass of vajwur; she thought of Paris at that hour at that season; 
with the homeward rolling tide of carriages, with the noise, the 
laughter, the gaiety; with the lig;ht beginning to sparkle eveiy* 
where before the daylight had faded, with musio on the air, and the 
scent of the lilacs, and the last glow of the sun shining on the 
ruined Tuileries. Had she ever been there with the crowds looking 
after her as her horses went down the Champs Elys^es ? — it seemed 
imtooteible. tt seemed so fta away. 

By the papers that came to her she knew that CorrSze was still 
ihete; there in the city that loved him, where his glance was 
seduction, and his hours were filled with victories ; she knew that 
e was there, she read of the little ch&teau at Marly, she compre- 
ehded why he chose to live so, in the full light of publicity, for 
her Bake. She thought of him this evening, in that dull grey light 
which spread like a veil over the mouruful plains of PolaLd. Would 
ho not foTQBlt as tilie world forgot her ? why not ? She had no pride 
for him. 

At that moment as the day declined, a servant brought her 
letteki. 

Letters came to Szarisla but twice in the week, fetched by a 
horseman from the little town. The first letter she took out of the 
leather sack Was irom her husband. It was very brief. It said 
merely— 

** Paul de Sonnaz died suddenly last week. If you will consent 
to pay a visit of ceremony and respect to his wife in her retirement 
at Ruilhi^res, I shall welcome you to Paris with pleasure. H not» 
if you still choose to disobey me and insult me, you must remain 
at Szarisla, which I r^et to hear from Ivan does not A^ij^&a to 
suit your health." 

^ere was nothlne more except his signature. 

The letter was the result of the promise he had given to his 
sister. Vere tore it in two. 

The next she opened was a long and tender one from Nadinc 
Ndlaguine, urging deference to his wishes, and advising concession 
on this pcdnt of a mere visit of condolence to Huilhieres, with all 
the argumehts that tact and affisction and nnserttpuhnisness cMd 
together supplv to the writer. 

Thfe nekt three or four were un!m|M)rtant» the last was 4 ^iccket 
addressed in a hand unknown to her. 
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She opened it ivithout attention. 

Out of the cover fell three letters in her mother's handwriting. 

Wondering and aroused, she read them. They were letters ten 
years old. Letters of her mother to Sergius Zuuro:8' ; letters for- 
gotten when others were bomed the week before his marriage; 
roigotten and left in the toitoise^ell casket. 

At ten o'clock on the following night as Prince Zouroff sat at 
dinner in the Qiand Ciide a telegram was brought to him. It was 
from his wife. 

Never approach me : let me live and die here.** 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

SzABiBLA had bidden many sad and many tragic liTSt. 

It hid that of Yere. 

To her husband she had perished as utterly as though she was 
dead. From remote districts of the north, news travels slowly ; 
never travels at all, unless it be expressly sent j Vere had so seldom 
written to any one that it soaroely seemed strange that she now 
never wrote at all. The world had almost ceased to inquire for her; 
it thought she had witlidrawn herself into retirement from religious 
caprice, or from morbid sentiment, or from an unreturned passion, 
or that she bad been sent into that exile for some fault ; whenever 
women spoke of her they preferred to think this, they revived old 
rumours. For the rest, dlence covered her life. 

Her sister-in-law wept honest tears, reviled her brother with 
honest rage, but then played musical intricacies, or gambled at 
bezique, and tried to forget that the one creature her cynical heart 
yearned over, and sighed feTf was away in that drear captivity in 
the Polish plains. 

If I went and lived with her," thought Nadine Ndlaguine, " I 
should do her no good, I should not change her : she is taillee dans 
le marhrey I should alter her in nothii^ and I should only be 
miserable myseliV 

In country houses of England and Scotland her mother went 
about through summer and antninn imchanged, charming, popular, 
and said with a little smilo and a sigh, " Oh ! my dear child — you 
know she is too good — really too good — wastes all her life in Poland 
to teach the children and convert the Kihilists; she is happiest so, 
she assures me; you know she was always so terribly serious; it 
was Buhner that ruined her 1 " 

And she believed what she said. 

Jeanne de Scnnaz mourned at Ruilhieres in the austere severity 
of a great lady's widowhood in i^Vancej heard mass every day with 
tier little ^blonde and brown-headed |^la and boys abont her in 
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solemn letreai, 3rBt kept her keen glance on the world, which she 
had quitted perforce for a space, and said to herself, annoyed and 
haflQed, " When will he cease to live at Marly? " 

For Corr^ze was always there, 

Sergius Zourofl^ had been to Russia. He only went to Livadia, 
but the world thonght he had been to his wife. He returned, and 
kept open house, at a superb chasse he had bought in the Ardennes. 
When people asked him for his wife, he answered them briefly that 
.she was well ; she preferred the north* 

F^licit^ was closed. 

The old peasant stood by her wall of Aine and koked In vain 



^Now the lark is dead," she said to her sod, '* nether of the 

two comes near." 

So the months fled away. 

When the autumn was ended, Correze, who was always at hia 
little ehfttesu with other artists about him, said to himself Have 
I not done enough for obedience and honour? I must see her, 

though she shall never see mo," 

Correze lived his life in the world ohcdicnt to her will, but men 
and women went by him like shadows, aud even his art ceased to 
have power over him. 

He was a supreme artist still, irfnoe to the genius in him there 
was added the culture of years, and the fiscilitj of long habit. But 
the joy of the artist was dead in him. 

All his heart, all his soul, all his passion, were with that lonely 
life in the grey plains of Poland, whose youth was passing; in soli- 
tude, and whose innocence was being slandered by the guilty. 

"I obey her," he thought, "and what is the use? Our liveB 
w^ill go by like a dream, and we shall be divided even in our graves; 
the world will always think she has some sin — ^she lives apart from 
her husband ! " 

He chafed bitterly at his doom ; he grew feverish and nervous ; 
he fimcied in every smile there was a mockery of her, in every 
word a calumny : once he took up a public print which spoke of 
himself and of his retreat at Marly, and which, with a hint and 
a veiled jest, quoted that line which Jeanne deSonuaz had by a 
laugh wafted through Tails after his name — 



Gorr57c crushed the paper in his hand, and threw It from him 

and went out ; he, loncccd to do something, to act in some way, all 
the impetuosity and ardour of his temper were panting to broak 
from this thraldom of silence and inaction. 

He would have struck Sergius Zourofif on the cheek in the sight 
•of all Paris, but he had no title to defend her. 

He would only harm her more. 

She was the wife of Zouio£^ and she accepted her exile at her 
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husband's liaads ; he had no title to resent for her what she would 

not resent for herself. 

*• I am not her lover," he thought hitterly ; "I am nothing hut 
a mfin who lo^ cs her h(»]'.elc.ssly, uselessly, vainly.** 

It was late iu autuuin, and ghastly faDcies seized him, vague 
terrors for her, that left him no sleep and no rest, began to visit 
him. Was she really at Szarisla ? Was she indeed living ? He 
could not tell. There were disturbances and bloodshed in the dis- 
afTt'Ctcd provinces ; winter had be^un there in Poland, the long, 
black sileiico of winter, which could cover so many nameless graves ; 
he could bear absence, ignorance, apnrehension, no longer ; he went 
to dnsr twenty nig;hts in Vienna, and ten in Moscow. 

" rhere I shall breathe the same air," he thought. 

lie went over the Alps, by way of the Jura and Danphintf ; he 
thoucrVit as he passed the peaceful valleys and the snow-coveied 
summits that had been so familiar in childhood to him-— 

If I could only dwell In the mountains with her, and let Che 
world and fieane go by 1 *' 

Then he reproached himself for even BOoh dishonour to her aa 
lay in anch a thought. 

"What am I that she should bo mine?" he mused. "I have 
heen the lover of many women, I am not worthy to touch her 
hand. The world could not harm her — ^would I ?" 

In Vienna he had hriliiant successes. He thought the people 
mad. To himself he seemed for ever useless, and powerless for art, 
his voice sounded iu his ears like a bell muffled and out of tune. 
The cities rejoiced over him and feasted and honoured him ; but it 
seemed to him all like a dream ; he seemed only to hear the heat- 
ing of his own heart that he wished would tareak and he at peace 
for ever. 

From Moscow ho passed away, under public plea that he was 
bound for Germany, towards those obscure, dull, unvisited plains, 
that lie towards the borders of East Prussia and the Baltic Sea, and 
have scarce a traveller to notice them, and never a poet or historian 
to save them from the nations' oblivion, but lie in the teeth of the 
north wind, vast, ill-populated, melancholy, with the profound un- 
changeable wretchedness of a captive people. 

Once more he saw the wide grey plains that stretched around 
Szarisla. 

For days and weeks he linsBred on in the miseraUe 'village which 
alone afforded him a roof and bed ; he passed there as a stranger 

from the south buying furs; he waited and waited in the pinewoods 
merely to see her face. " If I can see her once drive by me, and she 
is well, I will go away," he said to Imnself, and he watched and 
waited. But we never came. 

At length he spoke of her to the archimandrite of the village, as 
a traveller might of a great princess of whom hearsay had told him« 
Uo learned that she was unweil» and rarely left the housOi 
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Corr^e, as be heard, felt his heart numb with iosix, as aU nature 
was numbed with frost around him. 

He coald not bring himself to leave. The Tillage population 
began to speak with wonder and curiosity of him ; he had bought 
all the fur they had to sell, and sent them tlirough into Silesia ; they 
knew he was no trader, for he never bargained, and poured out his 
roubles like sand ; they began to speak of him, and wonder at him, 
and he knew that it was needful he should go. But he could not ; 
he lived in metchednees, with scarcely any of the necessaries, and 
none of the comforts of life, in the only place that sheltered travel- 
lers ; but from that cabin he could see the stone walls of her prison • 
house across the white sea of the snow-covered plains ; it was enough. 
The spot was dearer to him than the gay, delirious pleasures of his 
«wn Paris. In the world wherever he choee to go, he would have 
luxury, welcome, amusement, the rapture of crowds, the envy of 
men, the love of women, all the charm that success and art and fame 
cah lend to life at its zenith. But he stayed on at Szarisla for sake 
of seeing those pale stern walls that rose up from the sea of snow. 

Those walls endoeed her life. 

The snow had ceased to fall, the frost had set in^ in its full in- 
tensity ; one day the sun pooled through the heavy vapouxs of the 

cloud-covered sky. 

He went nearer the building than he had ever done. He thought 
it possible the gleam of the sun might tempt her to the open air. 

He stood vnthout the gates and looked { the front of the great 
sombre pile seemed to frown, the casements had iron stanchions ; 
the doors were like the doors of a prison. 

" And that brute ha? shut her here I " he thought^ " shut her here 
while he sups with Casse-une-Crodte ! ** 

Suddenly he seemed to himself to be a coward, because he did 
not strike Seigius Zourofi^ and shame him before the world. 

"I have no li^^tk** he thought. ''But does a man want one 
when a woman is wroncrcd ? " 

He stood in the shadow of some great Siberian pines, a century 
old, and looked " his heart out through his eyes." 

As he stood there^ one person and then another, and then another, 
came up and stood there, until they gathered in a little crowd ; he 
asked, in their own tongue, of one of them why they came ; they 
were all poor ; the man who was a cripple said to him : " The Prin- 
cess used to come to us while she could ; now she is ill we come to 
her ; she is strong enough sometimes to let us see her face, touch 
her hand ; the sun is out ; perhaps she will appear to-day ; twice a 
week the charities are given." 

Correze cast his furs close about him, so that his face waS 
not seen, and stood in the shadow of the great gateway. 

The doors of the building opened ; for a moment he could see 
nothing ; his eyes were blind with the intensity of his deidre and 
hisftar. 
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When the mist passed from his sight he saw a tall and slender 
form, moving with the grace that he knew so well, but very wf-arily 
and very slowly, come out from the great doors, and through vL« 
gates ; the throng of cripples and sufferers and poor of all aort§ fe]| 
on their knees and blessed her. 

He kneeled with them, but he could not move his lips to any 
blessing ; with all the might of his anguish he cursed Sergius Zouroff. 

Vere's voice^ much weakened, but grave and de^r aa of ol^i came 
to bis ear t|iioi4;h the rarefied air. 

My people, do not kneel to me ; you l(now it psu|i| fftfi. %\ Is 
long since I saw you ; what can I do ? " 

She six)ke feebly ; she leaned on a tall cane she bore, and as she 
moved the thick veil from about her head, the man who would have 
given his life for hers saw that she was changed and ^ge^ as if by 
the passing of msiiaj y^ra. Pe s^i^ a cry that XOSQ ^ ^ 
and stood and gazed on her. 

The poor had long tales of woe; she listened patiently, ani 
moved from one to another, saying a few words to each ; behind hex 
were her women, who gave alms to each as she directed ^hem. I^he 
seemed to have little strength ; after a time she stoo<^ ^t^ll, leaning 
on her cane, and the p^ple g^upe4 libout hert aad ^lais^d t^e (ius 
she wore. 

Corrczc went forward timidly and with hesitation, and )paeeled 
by her, and touched with his lips the hem of the clothes. 

What do you wish?" she said to him, seeing in lam cobIj a* 
stranger* for his face was hidden ; then as she lookraat hhpai^trwior 
ran through her ; she started, and quivered a little. 

" Who are you ? " she said quickly and faintly ; and before he 
could answer muttered to him, " Is ^pw ^ou kpep youi^ ^^^d ? 
—you are cruel 1 

" For the lo^e of God let me see yoi; alone, let 9^ qpea^ one 
word," he murmured, as he still kneeled o^ t)ie ficose^ snoijif* ^l^fiu 
are suffering ? you are ill ?" 

She moved a little away, apart from the people who only saw ia 
him the traveller they knew, and thought he sought some succour 
&cm th^ mistress of tafisla. He followe4 ber. 

" You promised—-—* she said wearily, and then her yoice sank. 

" I promised," he murmured, " and I had not strength to kee| 
it J I will go away now that I have seen you. But you are ill, t|:^S 
ppuntry kills you, your people say so ; it is you who £^^^ cruel." ; 

He could scarcely see her i]| the Yeilsi and the he^vv fur-^qpd 
robes tlii^t screened her from the cold ; he could only see the delici^tf 
cheek s grown thin an4 ^K^, f^ul the Iv^^us i^yes th%^ wer^ so iirsi^j 
and so large. 

** I am not ill ; $ am only weak*" she wh^le her ^^9^ c^^i^e 
iritih effort " Oh, why did ypu pofli^f? A* was crueH " 

She dropped her hood OTer her fiwe; lis hesrd hex w^ef^'^H 
was the ficst time he had ever seen her selfHsontiol hrokeii. 
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"Why cruel?** he murmurecL "DearGrod! how can I hear it? 
You suffer; you suffer in health as well as in mind. What do you 

do with your life ? — is it to perish here, buried in the snow like a 
frozen dove's ? lie is a brute beast ; what need to obey him ? what 
need to be faithful ? " 

"Htiflh— hnah I there has been sin enough to expiate. Let me 
live and die here. Go— go — go 1 ** 

Corrdze was silent. He gazed at her and loved her as he had 
never loved her or any other ; and yet knew well that she was right. 
Nay, he thought almost better could he bear the endless night of 
perpetual separation than be the tempter to lead that fair life down 
into the devious ways of hidden intrigue, or out Into the hald and 
garish glare of open adoltcryi 

" 0 my love, my empress, my saint I " he murmured, as all his 
soul that yearned for her gazed from his aching eyes. " Long ago I 
said cursed be those who bring you the knowledge of evil. Others 
haTO brought it you ; I will not bring man, I love you ; yes ; what 
cf that ? I have sung of my love aU my days, and I have sworn it 
to many, and I have been its slave often, too often ; but my love for 
you is as unlike those passions as you are unlike the world. Yet 
you ask me to leave you here in the darkness of these ghastly 
winters \ in the midst of an alien people that curse the name you 
bear; alone amidst every peril, snrroiuided by trattom and spies? 
Ask me any other thing ; not that 1 " 

It must he that^** she said; herToice was below her breath^but 
it was firm. 

" No, no — not that, not that 1 " he cried passionately ; " any 
other thing ; not thati Let me stay where 1 see the roof that 
shelters you. Ijet me stay where I breathe the same ur as yon 

breathe. Let me stay where, from a distance in the forests, I can 
watch yoxur horses go by and see the golden gleam of your hair on 
the mists ; I will perish to the world ; I will be dead to men ; I will 
come and live hero as a hunter or a woodcutter, as a tiller of the 
fields— what you will ; but let me live where I know all that be&Us 
you, where I can be beride you if yon need me, where I can kiss the 
wind as it blows, because in its course it touched your cheek " 

In all the strength of his |)assion, in all the rnelody of his voice, 
the eloquence that was as natural to him as song to a bird poured 
itself out in that prayer. Only to dwell near her — ^never to touch 
her hand, never to meet her eyes, but to be near her where she 
dwelt, in this land of frost, of silence, of darkness, of danger, of 
sorrow — that was all he asked. And all the tenderness that was in 
her, all the youth, all the womanhood, all the need of sympathy and 
affection that were in her longed to grant his prayer. 

To have him remain within call ; to feel that in that daric, lone^ 
wintry desert his heart was beating and his courage was watching 
near her ; to think that when the chill stars shone out of the mid- 
night clouds they would shine on some lonely forest cabin where 
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fhig cue ereature who loved her would be living in obscurity for hef 
sake ; — this was m> sweet a thought she dared not look at it, lest her 
force should fail her. She gathered all her strenj^th. She remem- 
bered all that life was to him — so gay, so great, so full of love, 
and honour, and triumph, — ^would she be bo weak, eo wicked, in her 
■eliiflhoess as to take him from the world for her, to be his ttvlng 
grave, to make him bankru[it in genius, in art, in fame? 

She thrust the temptation from her as thou^ it were a coiling 
snake. 

Ton mean the ihSne you say,*' she mnrmured bintly. Yes ; 
and I am sratefiil; but Si that can narer be. AU yon can do Ibr 

me is — to leave me." 

" How can I leave you — ^leave you to die alone ? What need— 
what use is there in such a waste of life ? No I what you bid me 
do, I do. I will keep the word 1 gave you ; if you tell me to go, I 
go, bnt for the pity of hflaTen» think fimt what it Is you ask ; lAlnk 
a little of what I suffer." 

" Have I not thought?" 

She put her hands out feebly towards him. 

*' If you love me indeeti, leave me j there is sin enough, shame 
enough, spare me mofs. If Indeed yon Ioto me, be my good angel 
—not my tempter I * 

He was pierced to the heart ; he, the lover of so many women, 
knew well that moment in the lives of all women who love, and are 
loved, when .they sink in a trance of ecstasy and pain, and yield 
without Bcaroe Knowing that they yield, and are as eadly drawn 
downward to their doom as a boat into the whirlpooL He saw that 
this moment had come to her, as it comes to every woman into whose 
life has entered love. He saw that he might be the master of her 
fate and her. 

For an instant the temptation seized him, liki a flame that 
wrapped him in its fire from head to foot. Bnt the appeal to his 

strength and to his pity called to him from out that mist and heat 
of passion and desire. All that was (jenerous, that was chivalrous, 
that was heroic, in him, answered to the cry. All at once it seemed 
to him base — base, with the lowest sort of cowardice — to try and 
drag the pure and lofty spirit to earth, to try and make her one with 
the women she abhorred. He took her hands, and pressed them 
dose against his achin;:; heart. 

•* Better ani^ela than I should be with you," he murmured ; " but 
at least I will try and save you from devils. Ko man's love is fit 
Ibr TOO. I will go, and I will never return." 

He stooped, and with tremulons lips touched her hands; then 
oooe nune he left her, and went away over the firosen snow. 



Without pause Corr^zo travelled straight to Paris. 

He reached there late, au4 l^^d bai'oly time to dress and p^a^ om 
to the stage. 

It was the opera of ^ Borneo and Giulietta." 

He knew its music as a child knows its cradle-song. 

He played, acted, and sang, from one end to the other of the 
long acts perfectly, but without any consciousness of what he did. 

«*I am &e meohanicBl nightingale,'' he thought^, bitterly : the 
crowded opera-house swam before his eyes. 

" Are you ill, Corrdze ? ** mTmaiiuie4 ttio great songstress^ who 
was his Juliet. 

" I am cold," he answered her. It seemed to him as if the cold 
of those bitter plains, which were the prison of Yere, and might be 
her tomh^ had entered his Mood and firaeen his yeiy heart. 

When he went to his carriage the streets were lined with the 
throngs of a city that loved him. They pressed to see him, they 
shouted his name, they flung bouquets of flowers on to liim ; he was 
their lioi Soleil, tiieir prince of song. He wondered was he mad, or 
were they? BSs Tdoe Mt strangled in his throat ; he sawnothing 
of the lighted streets and the joyous multitudes, he saw only the 
piteous eyes of the woman he loved as she had sidd to |iini-^ 

" Be my angel, not my tempter 1 " 

^' I cannot be her angel," he &a\d to hiiftsell'. " ^vit I iU try 
and ^ve her from devils.** 

In all bis life |)efine he had never been at a los^i 9e had 
never known before what doubt meant, or 

mat heU it is ia waitiag to ainde. 

Wb victories had all been facile, ^s love had all been swift and 
smootb, his career had been B, via triumphaUa without shadow, he 
had been happy always, he had had romance in his life, but no 
grief, no loss, ^o regrets be had been the spoiled child of fftte and 

of the world. 

Now the fatal tenderness, the unavaiUne regret, which had 
been no darker than a summer dioud when be had passed awi^ 
from the shores of Calvados, leaving the child, Yere Herbert, in hsr 

mother's hands, had now spread over all liis present and hvmg over 
all the horizon of his future in a sunless gloom that nothing would 
ever break or lighten. 
And he was powerless I 

If he could have acted in any way he vrould have been consoled. 

The elasticity and valour of his temperament would have leapt up 
to action like a bright sword from the scabbard. But he could do 
nothing. The woman he adored might peri^ slowly of those 
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nameless maladies which kill the body through the mind ; and he 
could do nothing. 

Ho would not tempt her, and he could not aven<;e her. 

He who knew the world so intimately, who had seen a million 
times a laugh, a hint, a word, destroy the honour of a name, knew 
well that he would hut harm her more by any defence of her 
innocence, any protest against the tyranny of her husband. 

Though ho gave his life to defend her fair fame, the world 
would only laugh. 

He drove through the brilliant streets of Paris at midnight, and 
shut his eyes to the familiar scenes with a heartsick weariness 
of pain. He loved cette bonne ville de Paris, which had smiled on 
Mm, played with him, pampered with him, as a mother her 
favourite child; which always lamented his departure when he left 
it, which always welcomed him with acclamation when he returned. 
Ho loved it with affection, with habit, with the strength of a 
thousand memories of his glory, of his pleasure, of his youth ; yet 
as he drove through it, almost he cursed it; Paris sheltered the 
vices of Sergius Zourofif, and worshipped his wealth. 

He entered the club of the Grand Circle after the opera. He 
wished to gather tidings of the husband of Vero and of what the 
world said of her in her exile. 

In one of the rooms Zouroff was seated, his hat was on the table 
beside him ; he was speaking with the Marquis de Mcrilhac. As 
Correze entered, Zouroff rose and put his hat on his head. " Let us 
go to a club where there are no comedians," ho said in a loud voice 
to Herve de Merilhac, and went out. It was an insolence with 
intention ; in the Gan&ches men keep their heads uncovered. 

All who were present looked at Correze. He took no notice. 
He spoke to his own acquaintances; the insult had no power to 
move him since he had so long kept his arm motionless, and his 
lips mute, for her sake. 

Some men who knew him well and were curious, made a vague 
apology for the Russian Prince. 

" He is jealous," they added, with a little fatuous laugh. ** You 
come from Poland I " 

" I have sung in Moscow and Warsaw," taid Correze, with an 
accent that warned them not to pursue the theme. " And it is 
true," he added, with a grave coldness that had its weight from one 
80 careless, so gay, and so facile of temper as he was — " it is true 
that in a part of Poland the Princess Vera Zoiu-off does live on one 
of her husband's estates, devoting herself to the poor because she 
prefers solitude and exile to receiving as her friend the widow of 
Paul de Sonnaz, the sister of Herve de ^lerilhac." 

For the moment, such is the immediate force of truth, no one 
laughed. There was the silence of respect. 

Then they spoke of his return, of the opera that night, of hig 
stay in Vienna, of all tho topics of the hour then occupying the 
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scarcely-opened mIods of Paris. No man in the Gan&cbes was 
buld enouuli to speak anain in his presence of Princess Zouroff. 

" Why did you insult Correze V" said the Mari^uia de Merilhac, 
as Zuurud' patuied un with him to the Rue bcribe. 

« 1 do not choofle to be in the same club with a singer/' 
answered Zourofif, with rough impatience. 

** But he belongs to half the great clubs of Europe." 

"Then I will insult him in half of theml You may hare 
heard, il /ait la cour d mti/emme." 

" Jeanne told me something at F^Udt^" sud HerY^ de Vwillift^. 
^Bnt she said it was only romance.** 

" Romance ! Faust or Edgardo ! or, as in a Renaissance dress, 
he is adored by Leonora ! Merci hien I I am not jealous, I am 
not unreasonable; 1 know the destinies of husbands. But I do not 
accept a rival in the satin and tinsel of the sU^e ! Half a century 
aiEO,^ added Zouroff, as he turned in at the Ssxm of the Jockey 
Club, "one could have had this man beaten by one's lackeys. 
Kow one is obliged to meet him at one's cerdc and insult him as 
though he were a noble." 

** He is one," said tlic Marquis de Mcrilhac, who was perplexed 
and dissatisfied. 

" Faugh 1 •* said Zouro£f, with the scorn of a great prince. 

The next morning, as Correze passed through the gardens of the 
Tuileries, he chanced to see the small, spare f^rm of the Princesse 
Z^^laguine; she was seated on a bench in the suushiue of the 
frintry morning, watching the little children of her eldest son float 
their boats upon one of the basins. He paused, hesitated, saluted 
her, and approached. Madame Nelaguine smiled on him. 

" Why not? " she thought, "there is nothing true; even were 
it true she would be justitied." 

Corr^e spoke to her with the oompliment of daily life, which 
he, better tlian most men, could divest of the commonplace and 
invest with grace and dignity. Then abruptly he said to her, 
" Princesse, I was coming to you this morning ; I have been to 
Szarisla " 

She started, and looked at him in surprise. 
''To Ssarisla? Tou have seen— my brother's wi&9 It is 
strange you should tell me." 

*' I tell you because she is your brother's wife," answered Cor- 
reze ; his face was pale and grave, and his tone was sad and cold, 
with an accent of rebuke, which her quick ear detected. " May 
I speak to you honestly? I should be your debtor if yon would 
allow me." 

She hesitated; then sent the children and tbdr attendants 
fiurtber away, and motioned to Lira to sit beside her. 

" I suppose you know what they say," she said to biui j " my 
bfother irould think I ill to listen to you." 
In what tii^ lay, they lie." 
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The vorld always lies, or almost always ; I think it liflt about 
you, or I should not speak to you. You have been to Szarisla?* 

" I have been there ; I have seen her for five minutes, no more, 
though I lived in the yiliago five weelui Madame^ she has death 
in her face.** 

The tean rushed into his hearer's keen, curious eyes, her lips 
trembled. 

"No — no, you exajgeratel Vera dying? Tou make my 
heart sick. I have feared for her health alwayft— always— what 
did you do tliosc five \on^^ weeks? " 

" 1 waited to bee her lace," said Correzc simply. " Madame, 
listen to me one moment ; I will try not to tire your patience. I&e 
is your brother's wife ; yes, but she is dealt with as he would never 
deal with one of his mistresses. Listen ; long ago, when she was a • 
child, I met her on a summer morning; I loved her then; call it 
fancy, caprice, poetry, what you will ; her mother gave her, not to 
me, but to Prince Zouroff. I kept away from her ; I would not 
sing in Russia whilst she was there; I would not approach her in 
Paris ; if I had seen her in peace, seen her even respected, I would 
have tried to be content, I would for ever have been silent ; instead, 
I have seen her insulted in every way that in&deiity can insult a 
woman——** 

*• 1 know I I know I Spare me that ; go on— 

''At last I knew that she was sent into exile; and why? 
because she would no longer receive Jeanne de Sonnaz." 

" It was a madness to refuse to receive Jeanne de Sonnaz ; after 
all, what did it matter ? women meet their rivals, their foes, every 
hour, and kiss them. It was madness to refuse I ** 

It may have been. It was noble, it was truthful, it was brave, 
it was befitting thedelicapyapd the dignity of her nature. For that 
act, though no one can deny that she is in the right, she is exiled 
into a land where life is unendurable, even to yourselves, natives of 
it ; where the year is divided between an endless winter and a short, 
pnohing season of heat that it b mockery to call the summer; 
where the only living creatures that surround her are servants who 
watch and chronicje her simplest action, and peasants, whose God 
is a dream, and whose homes are hovels. Did your brother wish 
for her deaih, or for her insanity, that he chose Szarisla?" 

" My brother wishes that she should meet Jeanne de Somiaft 
I am firank with you ; be fnmk with me. Are you the hyver of my 
brother's wife ? Paris says so." 

" Madame, that I love her, and shall love no other whilst I live, 
I do not deny. That I am her lover is a lie, a calumny, a 
blasphemy, against her." 

Madame N^iaguine was silent; she looked at him with search* 
ing, piercing eyes. 

" What did you do, then, at Szarisla?" 

" I went to see her face, to hear her footsteps, to be sure that 
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she lived. I spoke to her; I laid my soul, my honour, all tho 
senrice of my life, at lier feet, and she rejected them. That is all." 
"All?" 

She was once more silent ; she was a susf^doos wozmm and a 
cynical, and often fiUse herself, and qerer credulous; yet she 
mlieYed him. 

"You have been unwise, imprudent; you should never have • 
gone there," she said suddenly. "And she is ill, you say?* 

" The priest said so ; she looks so ; sho is weak j she is all alone. 
I should neiyer have gone theie? I should have heen a coward 
indeed if I had not ; if I bad known her so deeply wronged, and 
had not at least ofTered her vengeance-*—'' 

" Her husband is my brother ! " 

" It is because ho is your brother that I asked the grace of your 
patience to-day. Madame, remember it is very terrible that at 
twenty years old an innocent creature, lovely as the morning, 
should be confined in exile till she dies of utter weariness, of utt^ 
loneline5?s, of utter hopelessness! Prince Zouroff is within his 
rights, but none the less is he an assassin. I believe he alleges 
that she is free to return, but when ho couples her return with an 
unworthy condition that ^ cannot accept, she is as much lus 
captive as though chains were on her. If she' remain there, she 
will not live, and she will never consent to leave Szarisla, since 
she can only leave it at the price of afiected friendship with the 
Duchesso de Sonnaz— " 

•* What would you have me do ? " cried his hearer in a sudden 
agitation very rave with her, in whi(^ anger and sorrow sttore 
together; <*what is It you ask? what Is it you wish? I do not 
understand " 

'* I wish you to speak to Prince Zouroflf.** 

"Speak to Sergius?" 

"In my name, yes ; he would not hear me, or I would speak 
myself. Madame, your brother knows very well that his wife is 
as innocent as the angels, but it suits him that all the world should 

suspect her." 

" Then he is a villain ! " 

''He is under the influence of an unscrupulous womaUj that is 
nearly the same thing. Madame de Sonnas never forgave his 

marriage ; she now avenges it. Madame, what I mh is that you 
should speak to your brother as I speak to you. Tie would not 
hear me; that is natural. He is her husband, I am nothing; he 
has the right to refuse to listen to her name from my mouth. But 
you, he will hear. Tell him what I hare told you ; tell him that, 
when the world speaks of me and of her it lies; and tell him — I 
can think of no better way — that to remove all possibility of 
suspicion, to put away all semblance of truth from the rumours of 
society. I myself will die to the world. Why not? I am tired. 
Bhfe wBl never be mine. Fame is nothing to me. The very music 
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I have adored all my life eeems like the mere eluking of dried peas 

in aa empty bladder. I cannot forget one woman's face, a woman 

who will never be mine. I will leave art and the world of men ; I 
will go back to the mountains where I was born, and live the Ufe 
my fathers led; in a season Europe will have forgotten that it had 
ever an Idd called Corrte. Kay, If that fiidl to oonteht Mm, if he 
doubt that I shall keep my word, I will do more ; I irill enter one 
of those retreats where men are alone with their memories and 
with God, There is the Chartreuse that has sheltered greater men 
than I and nobler lives than mine. It is all alone amidst the hills ; 
I should be in my natlvB air ; I could go there. You stare ; do 
you doubt? I give my word that I will die to the world; I can 
think of no other way to save her name from mine. K tiiiat con- 
tent him I will do it, if he will bring her back into the honour of 
the world, and never force her to see Jeanne de Sonnaz. Does it 
seem so much to you to do ? It is nothing ; I would die in my body 
for her, or to do her any good. Thus I shall die, only In name." 

He ceased to speak, and his hearer was silent. There was no 
sound but the wind blowing through the scorched ruins of the 
I'uileries, and scattering on the earth the withered leaves of the 
trees. 

"But what you will do is a martyrdom/' she cried abruptly: 
"it is death ten thousand times over I Retreat from the world? 
you? the world's idol I " 

** I would do more for her if I knew what to do*** 

She held out her hand to him. 
" You are very noble." 

"I will do what I say,** he answered simply. 

She was silent, in the dlence of a great amaze ; the amazement 
of a scdfish and a corrq^ nature at one that is unselfish and unoor- 
rupted. 

" You are very noble/' she murmured once more, " and she is 
worthy of your hennffln. Alas! it will be of no use; you do not 
tmderstaod my hrotheiVi character, nor what il now moving Ids 
mind. You do not see that his desire is, not to save his wife from 
you, but to force her to divorce him." 

" If he were not your brother " 

" You would curse him as a scoundrel ? lie is not that ; he is 
a man, too rich, spoiled by the world, and now dominated 1^ a 
dangerous woman. I will speak to him; I will tell him irhat yon 
have said ; hut I have little hope." 

She gave him her hand again, her eyes were wet. He rose, 
bowed, and left her. He had done what he could. 

At that moment Bergius Zouroff, in the smoking-room of the 
Oanftches, was reading a little letter that had come to him from 
Vtsb chfttean of Ruilhieres. It was very short, it said only, " Correze 
has returned to Paris; he has been at Szarisla. D6 not let his 
ti^anti the trained talent of the stage, deceive you." 
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UadaiDA N^laguine in hoor lat€r told Um of lAaX bid l)eeii 
8ud to her in the gaidms of the Tuileries. She spoke with an 
eloquence nhe could oomnumd at will, with an emotion that was 
rarely visible in her. 

"Tiiis man is Doblo/' she said when she had exhausted all 
argumeDt and all entreafcjr» and had won no ayUable from him in 
reply. *' Have you no nofaflity to answer his ? His sacrifioe would* 
be unparalleled, bis devotion superb ; he will die to the world in 
the height of his fame, like a king that abdicates in his fall glory 
and youth. Can you not rise tor ouce to his height? Will a 
prince of our blood be sur|>assed in generosity by an artist ? " 

He heard his sister spealc in unbroken rilenoe. She was afirald 
^th a great fear. His stormy passions usually spent themselves 
in r?L%Q that was too indolent to act, but his silence was always as 
terrible as the silence of the frost at midnight in his own plains^ 
when men were dying in the snow. 

" You may be m dupe of a comedian's coup de HUatrt^ was 
all that he said when aha had ended ; *' I am not ; tell him so.* 

Sei^ns Zouroff knew well when he looked into his own hesit 
that he was doing a base thing; he knew well that Vere was as 
pure of any earthly sin as any earthly creature can be ; he did not 
believe any one of the daughters of men had ever been so innocent 
as she, or so fiuthful to the things she deemed her duty. But he 
stifled his conscience, and let loose only the rage which consumed 
him ; half rage against her because she was for ever lost to him, 
half rage against himself for this other tyranny, which he had 
allowed to eat into and absorb his life. He was sullen, angered, 
dissatisfied, a dull remorse was awake in him, and the savage 
temper which had been alwtiya onoontrolled in him, craved for 
soma victim on which to vent itsell His wife ha dared not 
approach. His fury, though never his suspicions, fell upon Correze. 

"He is not her lover; she is pure as tlie ice," he said im- 
patiently to himself. But shb was not there, and Correze was 
before his eyes in Puis. A rsal and sombre hatred grew up in 
him ; for little, foe nothing^ he would have killed this man aa he 

killed a bird. 

Corrdze sang this night at the Qiand Opera, according to his 

engagement. 

^e opera-hoase was in a tumult of rapture and homage; 
flowers rained on him; women wept; Flaris the cyidcal, Paria the 

mocker, Paris the inconstant, was faithful to him, worshipped him, 
loved bim as poets love, and dogs. It was the grandest night that 
even his triumphal life had ever known. It was the last. When 
the glittering crowds swam before his eyes, and welcomed his 
return, in his heart he said to tbem, forewelL* 

As men doomed to death at dawn look at the simrise of the last 
day they will ever see, so he looke^l at the crowds that hung upon 
his voice. It was for the last time« he said to himself: to-monow 
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he would keep tbe word he had given to Seiglus Zourofit and would 
perish to the world. He would sing no more, save in the matin 
song, in the cold, white dawns, in the monasteiy of the mountaioi 
above Grenoble. 

"She said rightly," he thought ; «<it is so easy to die." 

" But to live so would be hard." 

He would leave the laugh of the world behind him; a few 
women would mourn their lost lover, and the nations would mourn 
their lost music^ but the memory of nations is short-lived for the 
ahsent, and he knew well that for tiie most part the world would 
laugh ; laugh at Huy Bias, who chose to bury his life for a fatal 
passion in the solitudes of the mountains in days when passion has 
lost all dignity and solitude all consolation. To the world he 
would seem but a romantic fool, since in this time there are neither 
faith nor force, but only a dreary and monotonous triviality that 
has no fire for hatred and has no soul for sacrifice. 

" I can think of nothing else," he said to himself. He could 
think of no other way by which he could efface himself from the 
living world without leaving remorse or calumny upon her name. 
And to him it was not so terrible as it would have been to others. 
He bad had all the uttermost sweetness and perfection of lifo^ be 
bad drunlc deeply of all its intoxications, he was now at the zenith 
of his triumphs. He thought that it would be better to lay aside 
the cup still full rather than drain it to the lees. He thought that 
it would not be so very bitter after all to abdicate, not one half so 
hitter as to await the waning of triumphs, tbe decay of strength, 
the gradual change from public idolatry to public apathy, which 
all genius sees that does not perish in its prime. And he had more 
of tibe old faiths in him than most men of his generation. He had 
something of the enthusiast and of the visionary, of Montaiembert 
and of &oaL It would not be so baid, be thought, to dwell 
amidst the rilence of the mountains, waiting until the Unknown 
God should reveal by death the mysteries of life. Beyond all and 
beneath all, as ho had often said, he was a mountaineer; he would 
be a monk amidst the mountains. Let the world laush. 

As the crowd of the Opera House fscaUsd him, and tbs planM 
that be would never bear again tbundoed aioimd bim, bo mur- 
mured-— 

Je briserai sur mon genon 
Le sceptre avec Ic diadbme 
Comme na eiiAuit cosse UB }oi||oti} 
Moi-m&n«i en idem x^gait, an gnud jour* 

And his eyes were wet as he looked for tbe last time on tbe people 
of Paris and said in his heart — farewoU. 

As he went away from the theatre, amidst the shouts of the 
exulting multitude — waiting as when kings pass through cities 
that hail them as victors — a note was brous£t to him. It was 
from Nadine N^uhie. It said merely: *<I have spoken to my 
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brother, but it ia of no use. He wiU hear uo reason. Leave 

Taris." 

The face of Curr^ grew dark. 

**I will not leave raris* he to himselfl He saw in the 
counsel a warniDg or a threat. " I will not leave Paris until I enter 

the shroud of the monkish habit." 

And ho smiled a little wearily, thinking again that when he 
bhould have buried himself in the Chartreuse the world would only 
see in tho action a eawp de ihidtre; a fit ending to the histiion who 
had been so often the Fernando of its lyric triumphs* 

He went down the street slowly on foot, the note of Nadinc' 
Xdlaguine in his hand, his carriage n^llowing hira filled with the 
bouquets and wreaths that had covered thc'sta,2;c that night. 

He looked up at the stars and thought : " When I am amidst the 
snows alono in my cell, will these ni&ts seem to me like heaven 
or like hell ? " 

An old and intimate Mend touched hia arm an4 gave him a 

journal of the evening. 

" Have you read this V " said his friend, and pointed to an article 
signed " Uh qui n'y croit pas** 

It was one of the witSest papen that was sold upon the Boule- 
vard s ; there was a brilliant social study; it was called^ "Xei ongea 
Urreslres.'" 

Under thin disguises it made it^3 sport and jest of the Ice-flower 
away in Poland, and the Romeo of Taris, who was breaking the 
hearts of women \fj an anchorite's coldness. 

It had been written by a ready writer in the Rue Meyerbeer, but 
its biting irony, its merciless raillery, its gay incredulity, its spark* 
ling venom, had been inspired from the retreat of Ruilhi^res. 

Correze turned into Bignon's, which ho was passing^ and read it 
sitting in the light of the great salon. 

It would have hurt him less to have had a score d swoida 
butied in hia breast. 

"If I avenge her I shall but darken her name more!" h^ 
thought, in that agony of impotence which ia the bitterest suilering 
a bold and a fervent temper can ever know. 

At that moment Sergius Zouroff entered ; he had both men and 
women with him. Amongst the women were a ciicus-rider of the 
Hippodrome, and the quadroon Oassei^e-Grodte. 

It was midnight 

Correze rose to his feet at a bound, and approached the hus- 
band of Vere. 

With a movement of Us hand he showed him the article he had 
read. 

" Prince Zouroff," he said, between his teeth. "TOIl yon ohas- 
tiao this as it merits, or do you leave it to me ? " 

Zouroff looked at him with a cold stare. He already sewi 
the paper. For the moment he was silent. 
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" I sAy," repeated Corrozc, still between his teeth. " Do you 
avenge the honour of the Princess Zouroff ? I ask you in public, 
that your answer mav be public." 

" The honour of doe Fnnoeas Zbtuoff 1 " echoed her huBband, with 

a loud laugh. " Mais — c^est cL vout:, monsieur ! " 

Correzo lifted liis hand and struck him on the cheek. 

" You are a liar, you arc a coward, and you are an adulterer ! " 
iie said, in his clear, far-reaching voice, that rang like a bell through 
the silence of the assembled people ; and he struck him three times 
as he spoke. 



To Bzarishi) in the intense starlit cold of a winter's nighty a horse* 
oiaii, in liot haste, brought a message that had been borne to the 
nearest city on the electric wlrefl^ and sent on by swift riders over 
many versts of snow and ice. 

It was a message from Sergius Zouroff to his wife, and her women 
took it to her when she lay asleep; the troubled, weaiy sleep that 
comes at morning to those whose ^yea have not otosed all niffit 

It was but a few wonLs. 

It said only : I have shot your nightingale in the throat. He 
will sing no more ! " 
She read the message. 

For a few moments she knew nothing; a gfeat darkness ftU 
upon her and she saw nothing; it passed away, and the native 
courage and energy of her character came to life after their kog 

paralysis. 

fcSiie said no word to any living creature. She lav quite still upon 



leave her, and they did so, though th^were fiightened al her look» 

and reluctant. 

It was an hour past midnight. 

When all was again still she. arose, and clothed herself by the 
light of the burning lamp. No man can suffer from insult as a 
woman does who is at once proud and innocent A man can avenge 
himself at all times, unless he be a poltroon indeed ; but to a woman 

there is no vengeance possible that will not make her seem guiltier 
in the eyes of others, and more deeply knvered in her own. As 
Vero rose and bouud her hair closely about her head, and clothed 
herself in the furs that were to shelter her agunst the frightful frost, 
all her veins were on fire with a consuming rage that for the 
moment almost burnt out the grief that came with it. 

She had been iiui'le a p ublic sport, a public shame, by her 
husband, who knew her innocent, and faithful, and in temptation 
untempted I She had been sacrificed in life, and peace, and name^ 
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and fame, to screen the aJiUterons gnilt of another woman ! All 
the courage in lier waked up in sudden resurrection ; all the haughty 
strength of her character reyived under the unmerited scourge of 
inBolt. 

They should not dishonour her in her absence. They should 
not lie without licr protest and her presence, lie who was also guilt- 
less should not suffer alone. Perhaps already he was dead. She could 
not tell ; she read the message of her husband as meaning death ; 
she said to herself, " Living, 1 will console him ; dead, I will avenge 
him" 

She drew the marriage-ring off her hand, and trampled it under 
her foot as Sergius Zouroff had trodden the Moth and the Star. 

There is a time in all patience when it becomes weakness ; a 
time in all endurance when it becomes cowardice ; then with great 
natures ptience breaks and becomes force, enduiance rises, and 
changes into action. 

She, proud as great queens are, and blameless as the saints of 
the ages of faith, had been made the sport of the tongues of the 
world ; and he who had loved her as knights of old loved, in 
suffering and honour, was dead, or worse than dead. 

The fearlessness of her temper leapt to act, as a lightning-flash 
springs from the storm-cloud to illumine the darkness* " I am not 
a coward," she said with clenched teeth, while her eyes were dry. 
She prepared for a long and perilous journey. She put on all her 
fur-lined garments. She took some rolls of gold, and the papers 
that proved her identity as the iiHfe of Prince Zouroff, and would 
enable her to pass the frontier into East Prussia. With these, 
holding the dog by the collar, she took a lamp in her hand and 
passed through the vast, da^ k, silent corridors, that were like the 
streets of a catacomb. There was no one stirring ; the household 
slept the heavy sleep of brandy-drinkers. No one heard her step 
down the passages and staircase. She undid noiselessly the bolts 
«^d ba'ft pf a small side door and went out into the air. It was of 
a piercing coldness. 

It was midwinter and past midni_:;ht. The whole landscape was 
white and frozen. The stars seemed to bum in the steel-hued sky. 
She went across the stone court to where the stables lay. She 
would rouse no one, for she knew that they would to a man obey 
their Prince and refused to permit her departure without his written 
order. She went to the stalls of the horses. The grooms were 
all asleep. She led out the two that she had driven most often 
since her residence at Szarisla. Her childish training was of uso 
to her now. .She harnessed them. They knew her well and were 
docile to her touch, and she put them into the light, velvet-lined 
sledge in which she had been used to driye herself t^ugh the fir 
forests and over the plains. 

Her feebleness and her feveri^shness had left her. She felt 
strong in the intme stieiigth which oomes to w<mien in hours of 
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great mental agony. Her slender hands had the force of a Hercules 
in them. She had driven so often throiiith all the adjacent lands 
that the plains were iu> well known to her us the moors of Bulmer 
had been to her in her childhood. The sledge and the honen^ hoob 
made no Kmnd on the frozen snow. She entered the sledge, made 
the dog lie covered at her feet, and, with a word to the swift young 
horses, she drove them out of the gates and into the woods, be- 
tween the aisles of birch and pine. The moonlight was strong ; 
the moon was at the fulL The blaze of northern lighta made rae 
air clear as day. She knew the road and took it unerringly. She 
<lrovc all night long. No sense of mortal fear reached her. She 
seemed to herself frozen as the earth was. The iiowl of wolves 
camo often on her ears in the ghastly soUtudo of the unending 
lines of dwarfish and Btorm<^ft trees. At any moment some 
famished pack might scent her coming on the air and meet her, or 
pursue her, and then of her life there would be no more trace than 
fiomo blood upon the snow, that fresher snow would in another 
hour obliterate. But she never thought of that. AU she thought 
of was of the Tolce whldi for her was mute for ever. 

When in the fidnt red of the sullen winter's dawn she arrived 
at the first posting village with her horses drooping and exhausted, 
the postmaster was afraid to give her other horses to pass onward. 
She could show him no order from Prince Zouroff, but she bad 
gold with her, and at length induced him to bring out fresh 
animals, leaving her own with 1^ to be sent back on the morrow to 
Szarisla. The postmaster was terrified at what he had done, and 
shuddered at what might be his chastisement ; but the gold had 
dazzled him. Ho gazed after her as the sledge flew over the white 

Eoond against the crimson glow of the daybreak, and prayed for 
r to St Nicholas. 

Driving on and on, never pausing save to change her horses, 
never stopping cither to eat or rest, taking a draught of tea and 
an atom of bread here and there at a posthouse^ she at length 
reached the frontiers of East Prussia. 

Oorrdze lay on his bed in his house at Paris. Crowds, from 
princes and senators and marshals to workmen and beggars and 
street-arabs, came and asked for him, and the p'oplc stood in the 
streets without, sorrowful and anxious. For the first news they 
had heard was that he would die ; then they were told that the 
hitanorrhage had ceased, that it was possible he might live, but that 
he would never sing again. 

Paris heard, and wept for its darling— wept yet moie ibr its own 
lost musio. 

The days and the weeks went on, and the first emotion and 
excitement waned with time. Then the Crown-Prince of Germany 
came into the city ; there were ftasts, reviews, illuminations. Paris, 
as she forgot her own wrongs, forgot her mute singer, lying in his 
darkened room ; and the bouquets in bis hall were faded and dead. 

2o3 
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Ko one left fresh ones. Only some eeoie of poor people, amongst 
them a blind man and a little ugly girl, hiiog always, trembling 
and sobbing, about his doors, afraid le^it their aogel should unlbkl 

his winjjs and leave them for the skies. - 
Correze lay in his diirkness, dumb. 

He had been shot in the throat ; he himself had firad in the air. 
When he had fiUlen, with the Uood tXivi^ his moath, he had ' 
found voice to say to his adversary: *• Your wife is faultless ! " 
Sereins Zouroff had looked down on him with a oold and fierce 

contentment. 

** I Lave done you the honour to meet you, but I am not your 
dupOy* he had said, as he turned away : and yet in his soul he 

knew—^knew as well as that the heavens were above him'-tiiat 
this man, whom he l^lioveil to be dyini, spoke the truth. 

They had met in the <^ar(k'n of the house of Corrcze. They 
had taken only their seconds witii them. It had all been arranged 
and over by sunrise. Sergius 2iOurolf had hastened out of the 
eItT, and over the frontiers, to make his peace with his soveragn 
in his own cotmtiy. Correze had been carried into his own house 
and laid in his own bedchamber. Their friemls, according; to the 
instructions given them previously, had sent to the newspapers 
of the hour a story of an accident that had occurred in playing 
with a pistol ; but it had been soon suspected that this was bat a 
cover to a hostile account, and rumours of the truth had soon run 
through Paris, where the scene at Bignoo's had been the sensation 
of the hour. 

Ho lay now in the gloom and silence of his chamber. Sisters 
of charity were watching him : it was twilight there, though oat* 
side in Paris tlio sun was shining on multitudes of people and 
diyisions of troops as the city flocked to a review in the Champ de 

Mar''. 

He could not speak ; they would save his life, perhaps, but ho 
know that they could never save his voice. 
As a sin^r he was dead. 

All the joys of his art and all its powers were perished for 
evermore, all the triumph and the ecstasv of sung were finished as 
a tale that was told; all the fame of his life and its splendour 
were snapped asunder in their prime and perfection, as a dower is 
broken oflf in full blossom. 

" And I did her no good] " be thought ; he had lost all and he 
iiad done nothing I 

He was half delirious; bis sicrht languidly recognised the 
familiar room about him, and watrh<(l tlie .stray lines of sunshine 
glimmer through the shutters; but his mind was absorbed and 
fnU of dull ^BVerish dreams; he thought now of St. Petersburg, 
with the rain of hothouse flowers on the ice in his nights of 
triumph, now of the Norman simshine with the common roses 
bloondng against the fence of furze, now of the bleak snow-plains 
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of Szaiisla. All was confasod to 1dm uid sliowod Uke figures in 
a mist Sometlmm he thought that he vas already dead, already 

in his tomb, and that about him tho crowds of Paris were singing 
his own Nuiil. Soni-times ho thought that he was in hell walking 
with Dante and with Virgil, and that devils tried to hold him 
down as he strove to cry aloud to Christ ; " Lord, she is innocent I ** 
All the while he waa mute ; he oould scaroely breathe, he could 
not speak. 

Unconscious though they thought hira, he heard them say 
around his b( d : ** He may speak again, perliaps, but he will never 
he able to sinii; a note." 

They thought him deaf as well as dumb. But he heard and 
understood. 

In his fever and his suffering he said always in his heart: " If 
only she will think that I did well 1 " 

Then he would ^row delirious again and forget, and he fancied 
that he was called to sing to the people and that his mouth was 
closed with steel. 

The wintry sunshine was brilliant and clear; it was in tho 
afternoon ; through tho dusk of his room there came the distant 
sounds of I run. pets, and the boom of the cannon of the Invalides. 
All else was still. 

All Fliris was interested with the pleasure of a spectacle; the 
streets were dest rted, the houses were emptied, all the city was in 
tho Champ dc Mars, and on the cold clear air bursts of distant 
sounds from clnshin<: cymbals and rolling drums came into tho 
cliamber of ('orrezt*, whom i*aris had forgotten. 

At the Gare de I'Est with other travellers at that moment, there 
descended from a sleeping carriage a woman dothed in furs, and 
with a dog in a leash beside her. 

She walked quickly, and with a hauj^hty movement, across the 
crowded waitii'g-room ; she was alone except for her dog. Her 
face was very white, her eyes seemed to burn as the stars did in 
the Polish fiost. She was praying with all the might of prayer m 
her soul. 

She micrht be too late to see hira living; too late to tell him 
that she h vcd him ; she, for whose sake, and in whose defence, ha 
had found death, or worse than death I 

All the courage, all the fearlessness, all the generosity of her 
soul had leai)ed up into life and movement ; she had ceased to 
remember herself or the world, she only prayed to heaven, " Grant 
him his Ufel his beautiful life, that is Uke sunlight upon the 
earth 1 " 

She had come across the middle of Europe in the winter 
weather, over the snow plains and the frozen rivers, unaided, un- 
accompanied, making no pause, taking no rest either by night or 
day, as she had come through Poland. 

She descended into the noise and dirt of the streets; she who 
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had never been a yard on foot, or unattended, in a city. Tlio 
movesieiit aronnd her ieemed to her ghastly and h<»Tible. Cknild 
he lie dying, and the city he loved not be atill and stricken a 

moment ? 

She mingled with the crowds and was soon lost in them, she 
who had always gone throu;;h Paris with i)omp and splendour; she 
at whose loveliness the mob had always turned to look ; she who 
had been the Princess Zouroff. 

The day was drawing to its close ; the troops were returning, 
the multitudes were shouting. In his darkened room Corr^ze, dis- 
turbed and distressed by the sounds, moved w^eardy and sighed. 

The door of his chamber opened and Vere entered. 

8he Uirew her fan and corerings off her as she moved and 
came to the sisters of charity. The lassitude, the wealmess, the 
sickness which had weighed on her, and suffocated her youth in 
her, were gone ; there was a great anguish in her eyes, but she 
mdvud with her old free, proud grace, she bore herself with the 
courage of one whose resolve is taken and whose peace is made. 

I am the woman for whom he fought," she sidd to the nuns. 
«*lfy place b with you." 

Then she went to the side of his bed and kneeled there, 

** It is I," she said in a low voice. 

From the misty darkness of pain and delirium his senses 
struggled into life ; his eyes unclosed and rested on her fiioe, and 
had such glory in them as shone in the eyes d martyrs who saw 

the saints descend to them. 

He could not speak, he could only gaze at her. 

She bent her proud head lower and lower and touched his hand 
with hers. 

Tou have lost all for me. If It comfort you— I am here 1 " 
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OHAPTEB XXXL 

hs the heart of the Alps of the YaUus there lies a little lake, name- 
less to tiie world, bat Deautifnl ; green meadows and woods of pino 
and beech encircle it, and above it rise the snow mount^ns, the 
glory nearest heaven that earth knows. 

A road winds do\vn between the hills to Sion, hut it is seldom 
traversed j the air is pure and clear as crystal, strong as wine ; 
brooks and torrents tumble through a wilderness of ferns, the 
cattle-maiden sings on the high grass slopes^ the fiesh-water fisher- 
man answers the song from his boat on tiie lake^ deep down below 
and darkly green as emeralds are. 

The singer, who is mute to the world for ever, listens to the song 
without pain, for he is happy. 

His home is here, above the shadowy water, facing the grand 
amphitheatre of ice and snow, that at daybreak and at sunset flash 
like the rose, glow Uke the fires of a high altiir. It is an old hons^ 
built to resist all storms, yet open for the sun and summer. Simple, 
yet noble, with treasures of art and graces of colour, and the gifts 
of kings, and emperors, and cities, given in those years that are 
gone for ever to Corrdze. The waters wash its walls, the pine- 
woods shelter it from the winds^ its terraces fooe the Alps. 

Here, when the world is remembered, it seems but a confused 
and foolish dream, a fretting fever, a madness of disordered minds 
and carkiug discontent. What is the world beside Nature, and a 
love that scarcely even fears death since it believes itself to be 
immortal ? 

He leans over the stone balustrade of his terrace and watches 
the rose-leaves, shaken off by the wind, drop down into the green 
water far below, and float there like pink shells. On a marble 
table by him there lie some pages of written music, the score of an 
opeia» with which he hopes to achieve a seoond &me in the king- 
dom of music which knows him no more. A great genius can 
never altogether rest without creation, and he is yet young enough 
to win the ivy-crown twice over in his life. 

In the sunset light a woman, with a dog beside her, comes out 
on to the terrace* She is clothed in whit^ her face has regained 
its early loveliness, her eyes have a serious sweet luminance; on 
her life there will be always the sadness of a noble nature that has 
borne the burden of others' sins, of a grand temper that has known 
the bitterness of calumny, and has given back an unjust scorn with 
a scorn just and severe; those shadows all the tenderness, the 
reverence, the religious homage of a man's surpassing love can 
never wholly banish from her. 

As with him, amidst his happiness, there will sometimes arise 
a wistful longing, not for the homage of the world, not for his old 
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hours of triumph, not for the sight of multitudes waiting on the 
opciiiDg of his lips, but for that magical power for ever perished, 
that empire for ever lost over all the melody of earth, that joy and 
Btnmgth of utterance, which are now for eyer as dead in him as the 
song is dead in the throat of the shot bird, so upon her, for no fault 
of her own, the weiglit of a guilt not her own lies heavily, and the 
ineffaceable past is like a ghost that tracks her steps; from her 
memory the poUution of her marriage Beirer can paflB «ivmy« and to 
her purity her life is for ever defiled by those dead years, which are 
like millstones hung about her neck. 

She was innocent always, and yet . When the moths have 

gnawed the ermine, no power in heaven or earth cau make it ever 
again altogether what once it was. 

** You never regret?" Yere saya to him, as they stand together, 
and see the evening colours of glory shine on the snow summits. 

" I ? llegret that I lost the ggs^glare to live in heaven's light 1 
Can you ask such a thing V " 

•* Yet you lost so much, and " 

*'I have forgotten what I lost. Nay, I lost nothing. I passed 
away off the world's ear while I was yet great, how well tlutt is — 

to be spared all the discontent of decadence, all the pdn of dimi- 
nished triumphs, all the restless sting of new rivalries, all the 
feebleness of a fame that has outlived itself — how well that is ! " 

She smiles ; that grave and tender smile which is rather from 
the eyes than on the mouth. 

" You say that because you are always generous. Yet when I 
think of all I cost yon, I wonder that you love me so well." 

** You wonder 1 That is because you cannot see yourself ; 
humility blinds you, as vanity blinds other women." 

" Tliey called me too proud——** 
Because you were not as they weie ; what could they under- 
stand of such a sold as yours ? " 

*' You understand me, and God sees me— that is enougli." 

He takes her hands in his, and his kiss on them has as reverent 
and knightly a grace as that with which he had bent to her feet in 
the day of Szarlsla. 

What is the world to them? what is the bray and the tinsel 
of a mountebank's show to those who watch the Stars and dwell 
in the gracious sil^ce of thejsverlastii^ hills ? ^ 

In the bright evening light of the spring-time at the same hour 
the crowds go down the Boulevards of Paris. The black horses of 
Prince Zouroff go with them; he is sitting behind them alone. 
His face is gloomy, his eyes are sullen. On the morrow he marries 
his old friend Jeanne, Duchessc de Sonnaz. 

Russia, which permits no wife to plead against her husband, set 
him free and annulled, his marriage on the testimony of servants, 
whOj williiig to please, and indifforent to a lie the more, or a lie the 
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less, 1 01 e tho faiso witness that they thought would be agreeable to 
theii" lord. 

Too late he repents ; too kte he regrets ; too late, he thinks, aa 
alas 1 we all thins : '* Oould I have my life haok, I would do oUier« 

wise ! " 

In lier own carmgo, down the Avenue du Bois, drives the 
Ducliesse do Soiin;i:% with her children in front of her; her face is 
spai'kliug, her eyci arc luil of malice and entertainment; the Fau- 
Dourg finds her approaching]; marriage with ha lost Paul's old (liend 
one natural and fitting. AVith a satisfied soul she says to herself, 
as the setting sun gilds Paris — 

" Avcc un peu (resj)rit, on arrive d tout." 

For marriage she does not care, but she loves a tdumph, she 
enjoys a vengeance — she has both. 

**«7e ferai danaer mon ours/* she reflects, as the eyes of her 
mind glance over her future. 

The Princess Nelnguine drives also in her turn out of the avenue 
and down the Champs Elys(?es ; with her is her old comrade, Count 
SchondorlT, who says to licr— 

And you alone know your hrothei's divoroed wifel Oh, surely, 
Nadine " 

" I know the wife of Correze ; I know a very noble woman who 
was the victim of my own brother and of Jeanne," answers the 
little Russian lady with asperity and resolve. " My dear Fritz, she 
had no sin against my brother, no fault in her anywhere ; I have 
told the Emperor the same thing, and I am not a coward, though I 
shall Sidute Jeanne on both chews to-morrow because life is a long 
hypocrisJ^ Yes, I know Yera. I shall always love her; and 
honour her too. So does the Duchess of Mull. She was the 
martyr of a false civilisation, of a society as corrupt as that of the 
Borgias, and fat mom dishonest 8he had chast%, and she had 
also courage. We^ who aie all poltroons, and most of us adulteresses, 
when we find a woman like that g^hhet her,|Nwr mcouragtr lu 

atitres." 

At the same hour T-ady Dolly, too, rolls home from Hyde Park, 
and ascends to her iilLio fan-lined boudoir, and cricsa little, prettily, 
with her old friend Adine, because she has just learned that Jnia, 
poor dear Jura, has been killed in the gnn-room at CSamdot hy the 
explosion of a rifle he had taken down as unloaded. 

" Everything is so dreadful," she says with a little sob and 
shiver. **Only to think that I cannot know my own daughter! 
And then to liave to wear one's hair flat, and the bonnets are not 
becoming, say what they like, and the season is so stupid ; and now 
poor dear Jack has killed himself, really killed himself, because 
nobody believes about that rifle being an accident, he has been so 
morose and so strange for years, and his mother comes and re- 
proaches me when it is all centuries ago, centuries ! and I am sure 
t mnm did Urn anytUog Imt good 1" 
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Other ladies come in, all great ladies, and some men, all young 
men, and they have tea out of little yellow cups, and sip iced syrups, 
and Bit and talk of the death at Camelot as they chatter between 
the four walls with the eelehrated fiuw hung all over theni| amidst 
them the fan of Maria Teresa onoe sent to F^licit^ 

"She has so much to bear, and she is sucli a dear little 
woman ! " say all the friends of Lady Dolly. " And it is very 
dreadlul for her not to be able to know her own daughter. She 
always behaves heantifully ahoat it, she is so kind, so sweet 1 But 
how can she know her, you know ? — divorced, and living oat of 
the world with Correze 1 ** 

So the moths eat the emune ; and the world Idsies the leper on 
both cheeks. 
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will contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel by D. Christie 
Murray, entitled "Joseph's Coat," illustrated by Fred. Barnard; 
and the First of a Series of Illustrated Flapers by AunOD RlMKBl, 
Author of "Our Old Country Towns," entitled " ROUMD ABCKIT 
Eton and Harrow.'* Price One Shilling Monthly. 
•,• The FORTY-SECOND Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly bound 
im crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price js, 6d,, is Mtm 
rtady* — Handsome Cases for binding volumes can be had at toch* 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, piioe One ShiUiog. 

Belgravia Annual. 

Written by Julian Hawthorne, Dutton Cook, Percy Fitz- 
gerald, F. W. Robinson, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, D. Christib 
Mpmhat, Jambs Patw, 9k, With Six full-page Illustrations. {In Ncnn 

Demy 8to, Dhistrated, uniform in aiM fiorfaindiqf* 

Blackburn's Art Handbooks : 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 40 Illustrations. 11. 

Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Noti)8, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, it, 

Aoademy Notes, 1878. With 1 50 IllustrationSi U, 

Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations. !#• 
Academy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations. 

OroBvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. if. 

OirOBTtlliOV Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. U. 
amvamor Notes, 1880. With 4S lUustmtions. 
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Art Handbooks — continued. 

Picturea at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations. 
Fiotures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) Wth 70 Illustratioiis. xt. 

The English Pictttxei st the National Oallery. With 114 

Illustrations. z«. 

The Old Maatera at the Kattonal OaUerj. 128 musts. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, witil 
nearly 600 Illustrationt ia Facsimile. Demy 8vo, doth limp, fa. 

A Complete nitiBtrated Catalogue to the National OaUery. 
With Notes by Hbhbv BtJiacBusN, and •4* lUiiitndoBi* DttB^tfo^ 

cloth limp, 31. 

UNIFORM WITH ACADEMY NOTES'* 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Illustrations, is. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 Illustrations, is, 
Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 1 14 Illustrations, is, 
Olafl0ow Inatltate of Hue Arte Notea, 1878. 95 Illqsts. u. 
QIaigow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 Illusts. ix. 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. is. 
Walker Art Oallery Notea, LlTeipool, 1879. too lUnsts. u. 
Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 100 Illusts. if. 
Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations, if. 
Society of Artists Notes, Birminghain, 1878. 95 Illusts. if* 
Ohlldren of the Oreat City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fae- 

•imile Sketches by the Artist. Demy Svo^ if. 

Folio, half-bousd boards, India VntA, ass, 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScoTT. With descriptive Text. 

The best side of Blake's work ts giT-en here, and makes a reaU]f attractiv* 
volume, 7vhich all can enjoy. . . . The etching is of the bnt Mud^ wmr sr%fim»d 
iUlddtiicate than th* original work." — Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with UlustFBttons, yf. 6d, 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an Intro- 
dnction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With FlQmait,aiid 
Stotoaro'S beautiful Copperplates. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. f 

Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly lUustratiniif the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Hbnry Ellis. Aa entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine faUppege Mlgsttations. 

Bowers' (Gtoorgina) Hunting Sketches: 

Oanters in Crampshlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops ftom 

Gorseborough. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. IIL StudlM With 
Stag Houn&. Oblong 410, half-bound boards, ait. 

LeaemftiooiftHunting Jouma]. By G. Bowers. Coloured in 

fafwniflt of die origiiuJs. OUaog 410^ half'boond, mu. 
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Bret HartOi Works by : 

Bret Barte'a Oolleotdd Works. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. To be completed in Five Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., bs. each. 

Vol L CoMPLBTB POKTICAL AN» DRAMATIC WOBKS. With Stf cl Plate 

Portrait, and an Introdncttoo by tAe Author. \^Ready. 
VoL IL Earlibk Paphrs— Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Bohemian PArERS— Si-anish and Ambrican Lbgbnds.[/P^<i<i>. 
Vol. ITT. Talks of thk A rgomahtb— EaSTBSM SxbtCUBS. yReativ. 
Vol. IV. Gabribl Con ROY. [/» the Prtss, 

ToL V. Sronis— C^NSBMSiD NovBLS, ftc. ynth* Press, 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry, With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Billbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illttstrations. CSnnra IvOk doth extra* 7«. 6tL 

All Eeireis of Bed Dog, and other Btorlei. By Brxt Harti. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. ; cloth limp, ax. 6rf. 

The TwinB of Table Mountain. By Bret Hartb. Fcap. 
8to, picture cover, w. } crown 8m^ doth eirtra, 3*. 6eL 

The Luck of Bearing Camp, and other 8ketdh6i« By But 

Hartb. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2X. 

Jeff Briggs'B Love Story. By Brut Harts. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, u. : doth esttn, ai; td, 

■ - . I ■ 

Small oroim Sfo^ doth extia, gilt, with fiiD-page Portraits, 4i. 6d, 

Brewster's (Mr David) Martjrra of Scien ce^ 

Small crown 8irob doth eactra, gilt, with Astr o no m ical Plates, \s. 6d. 

Brewster's (Sir D.) More Worlds than One» 

Ihe Gkeed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the ChrlstiMU 
Demy 8vOb profiisdy Hlustrated in Colours, 301. 

British Flora Medioa : 

A History of the Medicinal FtaaiS of Great Britain. TUustrated by 
a Figure of each Plant. couHmBD BT HAND. By Benjamin H,. 
Barton, P.L.S.,*aiid Thomas Castlb, M.D., P.R.S. A New Bdi* 

tion, revised and partly re-written by John R. Jackson, A.L.S., 
Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany, Royal Gardoas, Kew. 

Tf/B STOTHARD BUNYAN.—Croym 8vo, doth extra, gjit, 79. 6tf. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Sted Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by GooDAix ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yi, 6d, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

With Noiloes of his Life. Bjr Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twdve foli-page Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14J. 

Campbell's (Sir G.) White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GlOEGI 
Campbell, M.P. 

" Aw Hrtmu mtv likth i» Uikt it wVAms/ fimUkmg Koncokvokmist. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Oarlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

Wit h Portrait a nd Memoir. 

Small 4to. cloth gilt, with Coknmd IUastiatk>ii«» iQkr. 6^ 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With Eight Coloiired 
Rctures and numerous Woodcats by the Author, 

Demy 8vo, doth limp, 9S, 6d, 

Chancer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of " Chaucer for Children." {Nenrly ready. 

This u a copious and judicious uUctu>H from Ckaucet's Tales, with full notju 
m^tke history, manners, customs, and language of the fourteenik century, witk 
Martina! clossnry and a literal poetical version i?i modem English in parallel 
ttUtmnt -wi'h the orit^inal poetry. Six of tht Canterbury T ales are thus presented, 
im sections of from lo to 200 litteSt mitlj^tdwitk prose narrative. Chaucer for 
SdutU " is issued to meet a widefy'expresed want, and is espwialfy esdapted ftr 
ttat$ ^truetUm. It may be profitably studied in e^mtueHtn witk Mr maps amd 
HlHMtrmtiMUt^** Cketuce r fo r Childr en." 



Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and XlUlStnUioili^ Of. 6tf. 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and RemoYal to England. By Sir J, E. ALB3CANDEB , 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers.*' and Other Humoraoi 

Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Coi-man, WitibLifebf G. 

B. BucKSTONE, and Frontispiece by Hof;AK 1 h. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by : 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 

M. A. Two Vols. , royal Svo, with 65 IlIustrarionK, aSr. 
**i4 valuable contribution to mythological literature. . . . There is much 
gmdwriting, a vast fund 0/ humanity , undc-niable earnestness, and a delicate 
tmm •fkamour^ all set forth in pure ^it^fijA.**— <^ONTBMPORAinr lUvixw, 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncitkk D. ConwaV, M.A« 
Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnkssy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
" TJUs dtUgkifml « Ntekiace of Si^He** it hupirtd wM Uwefy emd 
m$iAii*iiit,**'^tLXJJ9TRArRD London News. 



Demy Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and M^M^ 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade 

S he Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir WULUAM 
. CoPB, fonneriy f JenHwaitt, RtteBrifadcT 

Croirn 8vo» doth extra, nit, widi 13 Portmits, 71. 6d, 

dreasys Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EdWAKD 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the Worid." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispliece^ fJ, 6d» 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

Bj William Jonxs, F.S. A., Author of * ' Finger-Ring Lor^*' ftc 
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NEW WORKfya« AUTHOR OF ^*PRiMiTlVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS."— Cttnm9wo, doth extra, 6s. 

Orimes and PimishinentfiL ^ 

Including a New Translatiott of Beccwia's " Dd Dditti e ddle Pene." 
By JAMSS Amson Farrbr. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Two very thidE Vdttim 71. 6d, eadu 

OruikBhank's Oomio Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The ^RST from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gflthning of the Best Humour os 
Tbackbrat, Hood. Mathbw, Albkbt Sunn, A'Bbcxbtt. 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and StedEiigia\-iiigs 
bf Cruikshank, Hinb, Lamdells, &c. 



FmIs I. to XIV. now ready, axs, eadi. 

ChissanB' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-pago Flateg OD Coppsr 

and Stone, and a proftision of small Woodcuts. 

%• Farts XV. and XVI., computing the vwrk, are nearly reaify, 

" Jfn Custom Mas, fr«m semree* not na.tssttle 90 ChtUertmeMt made meei 

vaivable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest ^eried 
dotvmvards, cleared «/ many doubtful pointSt and given original detmus mm* 
teming varieui tm^eeis mOemd u d «r hi^eefee^ treated ^ ^mt tvrwter.*— 

ACADHMY. * ■ • 



Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocro, g^lt. profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price 71, 

Cyclopaedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Drtss — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military — 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign dT George the Th u d. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLAMCHf , Sbmeiset Hcndd. 

llisVdmMt BUqr dw be had uparaUlf{fm3tkCnm^iii^V^Vai3S\9k£'% rstJULmAx 

Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 

Vol II. A 0£N£&AL HISTORY OF OOSTUME IN EUaOFl. 
I Also in as Parts, at 5*. each. Cases fbr binding, v eadu 

** A C0ntf>rehensi7'f and highly -,<aluiihle hook of re/rrefice. . , , IVe kav4 
rarely /ailed to /ind in this book an account o/ an article of dress, while in most 
I 4^ Hke entries curious and inst^tctive details are given, . . . Mr. PUmekft 
enarmam* laiour of love, the production 0/ a text vMch, whether in its dictionary 
^rm or m that of the * General History* is vdthiM its intended scope immeasuraily 
the best emd rieMest work on Costume in English. . . . This book is not only 
one 0/ the meet readable works o/ the kind, but intrinsically attractive ana 
amusiitg/'^K'tHKHMv m. 

" A most reetdable and interesting work — and it can scarcely ie contHlted in 
train, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional coitume. . . . All the chromo-litJto^raphs, 
and most 0/ the woodcut iliustrcUions— the latter tustouaSimg to severed ikousande 
—are very elaborately exectOedt t^nd the work forms mVten de luxe vdtit%rmdsrs 
a egualfy suited te the Mirmj aad the tadiei dra mb^i m m :*—Tusms, 
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Seoood Bditioa, mvised and enlaiged, demy dotb atnt 

with Illustrations, 34^. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains. Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodge, 
UeatMumtFColood of tte United SttlnAiiny. VHth aa Intvodnelfoii 
bf William Blackmoib ; Maiv aad nmneioiii Hlmtnitioni dnnm 
by Ernest Gris et. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, la*. 6/. 

Doran's Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thdr 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, x8i* 

Dunraven's The Great Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the SnmiMr of 
1874. By the Earl of Ditnravbn. With Maps and maDMnm 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 
• Tlur* has net for a long timt app«artd a betttr bock 0/ travtl than L^rd 
Dtmraiotn** * Tk* Great Divide.* . . . Tfu book i* full of cUvtr obsonmUtm, 
mmdbotknmrrativ* and illustraiimt turt tktrougklygood.*'—KT»M»Mnu, 

Two Vols., crown 8*0^ cloth extra, au. 

Drury Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actw, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. [/a tk§ press^ 

Demy 8vo, cloth, idr. 

Sutt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essavs on Cognate Subjects. By Shosheb Chunder 
Putt, Rdi Bdhidoor. 

Ckowa Sva^ dod^ ttlfa» gH^ with Illiiitiatioiis!* di* 

Bmamiel On Diamonds and Preoioas 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emamubl* F.iUQ,S. With 
numeroos Illastradons, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36T. 

Emanuel and Orego.— A History of the Gold- 
smith's and Jeweler's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By B. 
Ehamubl and Joseph GRBoa With muneRNis fine Engravfaigs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth aatra, with lUiiBliatlQB^i yjadA 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Bollding a House, 
with fall Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c By C. J. RiCBAEDSOM. 
Third Edidao. With nearly 600 lUnstxatioas. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boaid^ 61; per VofamMk 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosakt. 

**Mr. Grosart has $ptHt thd matt laboriout «Md th4 most tntkusuutic can m 
iht P*rftet rtttoration tmd prttenation 0/ tkt ttJtt. . . From Mr. Grosart W 
\ 9xMctMtdatam3f» rtewM tkd^ndi retuiU 4^ must faUtnt tutd eam^tUmi 

3. Herrlok's (Robsrt) Eesperl- 

del. Noble Numbezm, and Completo 
Coneeted Poems, with Memorial- 

Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
trait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c. Tliree Voltk 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, including all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, 
Memorial- Introditctloiiy OA 
the Poetry of Sidney* and Nolai, 

Three Vols. 



I. net6her'8(aile8, 6.D.) Com- 

oleta Poems t Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 

Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. 

Mm Davles' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unjmiblished MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
latooduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



NEW WORR' BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, clotii extra, with nearly 300 lUmtraiions, js, 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. B^AnDRKW Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [/n preparation. 

Attract of Contents : — The Proljlem Stated — Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution — What Evolution is and what it is not — ^The Evidence for Evolution — 
The Evidence from Development— The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs — The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution — The Evidence from Geology — Evolution 
and EnvinMunents — Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution 
1 Dageneration— Evolution and Sthict— The Relations of Svolutioa to Ethics 
IThaology, &c. &c. 



FoliOk doth extfa, £,x zu; ^ 

Examples of Oontemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and FoidgB 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
^Jtweuid $ui be eeuyU nm^ wMimmm9tum(tu4>ut,amduitke$mmt Um 
4tl ^md im Mti Fu H£ mmJpmii lmr » m aB m AaaA.*''— -NttMCQitw>«MiaT- 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, with lUustnUiona* 6f« 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S. a. With Coloured Fkontispieoe and npwanis of 
100 Illustrations by the AuthoTi 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to ajuvenile Atidience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookm, F.CS> Wth nmnetoua Dlnstrations. 

Crown 8vot doth estm* with lUustxatioiiSt 4r. 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited I7W. Crookbs, F.CJS. Nnmeroos lUnstiatloiii. 
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Crown Svo, cloth extttty with lilii^tratioBa, 7/. 6dm 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, aad AnecdotaL By Wm« JONSSi F.S.A. With 
Hnjadreds of lUmttitioiia of Curious Rioiss of all .Aga and Cotmiilei, 
'^One of those ^ossifini boak» mkUk «nr m» fM ^ mmmutmmt mt 0/ ii$ tt rmt « 

Price One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine for 1881. 

The ^Mtfdrrv Number win contain the First Chapten of a New Serial 

Story, entitled "Thk Comet of a Season," by JustIM McCAKTBr, 

M.F., Author of " Donna Quixote," ike. 

A' 02V ready, the Volume y?)r JANUARY to JUNE, 1880, clolh extra^ 
price 8j. ^d.; and Cases for binding, price 2i. each. 

Demy Svo, illuminated cover, price One Shilling; 

The Gentleman's Annual. 

Containing The Posy Ring. By Mrs. Alfrkd W. Hunt, — Skele- 
ton Keys. By D. Curistib Murray.— Love that Purifies. By 
Hbnbibtta a. Duff. [/» November, 

THE RUSKIN GJt/MM.—SqaBoee Svo. doth extta, 61. 6tk ; 

giU ed^es, 71. Cd, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by EOGAR Tatlor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With ea lUnstiaiioas 
after the inimitable derigns 01 Geokob Qiuikshaiik. Both Series 

Complete. 

"TketffiittraHafi* eftkit volume . . . »re of gnite tterUng etdmSrtMe 

art, of a class precisely parallel in epilation io the chiiracter 0/ the tales ivhich 
they r'llustrate ; and tk* original etchings, as I have before said in tk* Appendix to 
m-y ' Elements of Drawing* were unrivalled in masterfulness 0/ touek etfice Rem- 
(m tetme qualities of tUtliiteaitoH, unrivalled even by him)m . . . To make 
teuuwkmi enlof^ged copies of /Aem, looking at them tkrouek a magnifying glue, 
and tuner fuHmg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer- 
cite in eUaeiem eutd severe drawing which would leave afterxuardt Utile to be Uamt 
m edtoolt^'—Bximet^fifem Iniwedueiieet ijy Joan Rpskim. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2J. 6rf. 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Georgb Glsnny. 

** A fvemi deal of valuable information, conveyed in very si$t^te lemgmmge% The 
amateur need not ivish for a better guide." — Lkeds MERruRY^ 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js,6d, 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Koner. Translated from the Third German Edittolli Mid Edited by 
Dr« F. H ueff er. With54^Illustration3. ' 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustraticoib 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By J AMES GREEN- 
WOOD. WifhI]lii8tiatioiisiiitiDtbyAi.iKBDC(mc*NBN. 
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Crown 8vo. doth extra, gUt, with Illustrations, 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Rema&UeSoenes, People, and FlaoM in LABdoa. BjrjAUBBOBiBii- 
wooDu imthia Tinted lUoBintioiis by ALfKBDCoHCANiir. 



Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), 

Golden Library, The ; 

Ballad History of £ngland. By 
W. O. Bbnnbtt* 

Bayard Taylor^g DlvenloWl of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's liOtters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) IdYea of 

the Necromancers. 

Bblmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. Willi sa lalrodtto- 

tion by G. A, Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 
Con^ete. With all the original 11- 



Irvlng's (Waahlngton) TalM of 

a Traveller. 

Irving' s (Wasliington) Tales of 



Jesse's (Edward) Scenes Uid 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb B Ksaays of £lla. Both 
Series Complete in On* Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introdno- 
tion by Eomumd Olubr. 



cloth extra, or. per vcAtnew 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of Uie Koighte of the Ro«ad 
Table. Edited by B. MoMTGoman 

Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters, h 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and NoM^ Iqr T. ITCniB 
D.D. 

Pope's Poelioal Works. 

plete. 

Bochefonoanld's Marinis 

Moral Reflections. Widi Notoi^ and 
an Introductory Staay by Sanira- 

Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarkb. 

SheUey's Early Poems, and 
Queen MbIh with Buay by Lbmoi 

Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 
andCjrduM, ftc. 

Shelley's Posthumous Foeims« 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deiaa, Zaitioal« 

St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel« 

borne. Edited, with addltioaib ky 
TiioMAS BaowN, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, ^s, 6i, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An ENCYCLOPiKDiA OP QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Hoies and 

Countries. Selected and Edited by THEonoRK Taylor. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d. 

Ouyot's Earth and Man; 

or. Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierck, and Gray ; xa 
and EngraviiigB on Steel, some Coloored, and copious Index. 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Oordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8x. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js. bd. 

Hall's(Mrs. S. OSketches of Irish Character. 

With Dumerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gil- 
BBKT, Hasvkt, and 6. Ckuikshamk. 

"T/if I^hh Sketchrs of this lady resemble Mist Mi^fbrd's lenttfiful EngUsh 
tkttchts in ' Our Villaget but they are far more x^gormts and picturesque and 
^r^pl/.^-^BLACKWOOD's MAGAnNB. 



Post 8vo, cloth extra, few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ioj. 6</, 

Handwritings The Philosophy of. 

Bjr DoQ Fbux db Salamanca. With 134 Facsiiniles off Signatiifei^ 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of " The 
Art of Beauty," &c. Illustrated Iqr the Attthor. Small Svo, inastrated 

ccver, i^. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, 

**A well-considered attempt to apply canons oj good taste to the costumes 

0j ladies 0/ our time Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and ta tkt 

^intt she does net mince matters, but boldh remonstrates with her onm mm 
fin ike follies thef indulge in We may recommend ike hodt to ihe 

ladies whom it concerns."— ATHftHMVIA. 

Tlid Art of Beauty. By Mrs. U, R. Haweis, Author of 
"Chaucer for Children.** Square 8vo, doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Cbloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

\* See also Ckaucbs,^. 6 of this Catalogue, 
Complete in Four Vols. , demy 8vo, doth extra, Utf. eacfa« 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of x88a By Justin 
McCarthy. M.P. 

**CviHdtm is tHsarmtd Se/bre a composition wkfeJk ftrom^ H«1ehita^pr«ndi 

This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more for it. . . . Such is the effect 0/ its general justice, its breadth 
•t vie"M, atid its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will r'o^* these 
volumes without looking /orward with isUerest to the iwo[fAniot^vi\iYv>hisii\ that 
ofvtff/ftAlMv.''— Satubday RSVIBW. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Hobhonse's The Dead Hand: 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of ProperQr. 
Bjr Sir Axthuk Hobhousb, Q.C, K.C.S.I. 

Crown 8to, doth limp, with Illustrations, 2x. 6d. 

Hohnes's The Science of Voice Prodaction 

and Voioe Fkesenratian : A Popular Munul for the Uaeof Sjpotai 
and Siagen. Gokoon Holmbs, L.R.CP.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4^. 6c/. 

HoUingshead's (John) Plain English. 

"/ antidote itnmcnse tniertainment /rem th£ f*erusal of Mr. H ollingshead's 
* Plain English,^ -which I itnagnied to be a philological work, but which I /imi to 
bg a strUs 0/ tssays^ in the HoiUtigikgadiaH or SUdgt-Hammer UjfU, on tkost 
matUrt iJUiUrieai with vokieh ht i» »» nnimnify cmratfrAM/."-- G. A. S. in ihtt 

IU.P8T«ATBP LOWDON NbWS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. (>d» 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Ckeau of ths Comic Annuals. 
WKh life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred lUustrationi. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeologioal Narrative. With 35 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

" TkM tummdug IttUrprtu U Pr^fiuelv imUn^trud with ik» JingHng rf^mti^ 
which ehiUrtH mtt and Itam go easily. Messrt. Brunton and Bartut do Jkll 

futtict to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of tht htvnHOItitltlt 
f^feratMH iff author and artist could not be desired." — I'imrs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With > new liieof the Author, Portraits , FacsimUes* and lUnatratimit. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 

Home'8 Orion: 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hbngist HorNB. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photogiaphic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social^ £oo* 
nonScal, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 
^Th^MhisaMaHtrnfittomd om^wh»tt a tmeet u^ oHtmfi, to fiae* tk$ 
work of trade unions in the past^ and their objects in the future, jairfy o^fH^lM 
tub Uc from the workin g man's point of r/i/w."— Pall Ma ll Gamttk. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12J. dd. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours : 

A History of IVovenod Life and Litefituie in Oie Middle AfM. %t 

FRANaS HtTgFffgK. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 59 nhutrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 141^ 

JosephuSy The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both '* The Antiquities of tfM 
Jews " aad **The Wars of the Jews." 
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A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-wiitten, with sefoal Neir 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown Svo^ doth extra, 71. 6dL 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mjrstoies. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwaids of 300 niuatiatioinfl. 

** Ont 0/ thote velunus which may he taken «/ and di^ptd into airanJom for half - 
an'haur X rtadingj or, on tht other hand, appealed to by tht student as a, sourct of 
valuablt infortmatum on a lysttm which has not only txtrcised for hundrtds of years 
4W txiruorimmy i^fiwmet 0m tka mental development of $» tkrewd «>m|M» me ih* 
ftmt, tui hot ca/HoaUd iM* mitidt e/seme of the greatest tkMm tfCMOtHdmrn 
m ike tMtmtk mmdsnwiiMmtk <wrfi«rMt.*— Laana Umaner. 

Small 8vo, doth, lull gilt, gilt edges, with lUnstxatioos, 61, 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and JuUA KAVAMACOL With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

** GemeiMe new fairy steriet of ike eld M#, mm tf liM» mtdOltl^ifMmtkt 

ef Grimm* s* German Popular Stories.* .... For the most peert the 
ti§He$ are denmriekt^ thcroueh-^otng fairy stories »f the most admirmiie JUnd. 
• • . Mr, Meyr Smith s tUnetretHens^ toe, mre mdtmmnMe,**'^9WCTtMtU 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with mnneioiis Hates, ai; 6d, 

Imsb (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By DaisT WATBSH09SB HAWKINS. With 17 nfamm- 

tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous lUustiatioiISi UM* 6dm 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt, With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

Very m/ony ftueages foiU delight these fend ^ Uierary trifle* ; kardfy any 
f§ 9Hm wUifail im ieeUmtfer levers efCharl»ilmMemdhkti*t«r,'*-~% t ki KO i>jm k 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

liamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Doms. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 
'* The qttaint and detightfut little hooh, ever the recovery of which all the hearte 
^k iMl0v«r9mf99*t P mm with r^'eidng,*''-^ C SwnwoaML 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Foctndts. 71.6^ 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
. bgr R. H. Shepherd. With Two Poitiaits and Facsimile of a Fa^ge 

of the Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A eemplett edition of Lamb's writings^ in prose and verse, has leng ieem 
wmntedf imd is new tuHUed. The editor appears to have taken great paim 
to Mng together Lama's scattered contributions , and his collection contains • 
mmnber 4(f piect* which are new reproduced /or the first time sisue their originai 
w m i 0 im vmnnu old >gr>ftrffe»/>."— Saturday Rbvibw, 
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Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Maps and Illustrations. \%s, 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or, Notes of Fife Voyages of Spoftind Diioomy In the Nefghboav* 

hood of Spitxbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James LAMONTg 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 

^AfUr wading through wumherttfs volumet of icy JictioHt em € 9 tifd mm 1 mfiOim 

mnd tpuriims hiogvt^hjfof Arctic voy aiders, it is pleasant to mttt with a real and 
gtmtm* volume. . • • He thaws much tact in recounting hie adventures, and 
tkey are eo tntertfintd with anecdotes and i^/'ormatum as to mahe them anything 
but wmr$t0mt, • • • The ifoh, as a wheUt is the mtest isn^ftant a dd s t im 



Grown 8vo, doth, full gilt, js, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Foems of Sentiment and Reflectfon by Living Writers ; sdeeled and 

arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With • Nolo OB 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6f« 

Leigh's A Town Garland. 

By Hbnry S. Leigh, Author of " Carols of Cockayne.** 

"J/ Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future genenUicn—and there is m rmmm 
mekm ihmt hmtur tktu/dmt U auerded ^hwhtcHtm se deHaU*, se fitdskesL md m 
^Msfkmmm^ fktir emOt^ wiO prSkOfy it twrnemiee^ m the Peti 

Strand. .... Very whimstcalfy does Mr. La'gh treat the subjects whiaStgHh 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm^ emd kk 

rhymes are ha^^ enough to deserve a place by the best of Barkam The 

•^lUisre cemients ^ thevfimsme are efueMy netewerU^Jer kumaur tmA/er dmimti 



SioaND BDniON.-^Oown8vo^ doth exua, with Ilhntratioai, tfi. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly BiologioaL 

Andkbw Wilson. F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoologj and Compgnt- 

tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical richool. 

is well when we can take up the work oj a really qualified investigator^ 
mk» in the intervals o/T his more seritms pro/essitimi Mown seis himself to impart 
Imtmledge in such a simple and elementary form eu mesf aittnct etnd imtrucU 
mWk no danger 0/ misUMUmg the tyro its ntsturtil seietiee. Such a toorh it thu 

iittle volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
Jtieure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. IViLon's pag^es teem with 
ematier stimulating to a healthy love qf science and a reverence for the truths 
^ na/i »ry."—-SATURPAY RBYig>y. 

Crown 8vok doth «itni« «ith.IUiiitntioii9» 7«, ML 

Life ixL Iiondoa; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruiksuank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Oiiginala* 

^ Crown 8vok doth extza, 6f. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late I. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatoiy Notc^ bf U. A. Fao^ Author ol 
^ThocoMii A Stodj." 
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Crown 8vO| cloth extra, with Illustxations, 71. ^ 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Worioer. 

Inchid'Ing "Outre !vler," "Hyperion," Kavana^h," "The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe/' and "DriftwOuO." With Portrait and IUii»- 
ttatioas by Valentwe Bbomlbt> 

Crami 8fo, dofh cxtia, gilt, with lUustrndoii*, 7«. 6dL 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original RditifflM, Wltih muneroni 
fine lilastrationa on Stee l and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Ejgperiences in a. 

By a bANE Patient. 

*' Tht ttory u eUvtr and initraling, sad htyond mmtmi ikau^h ik» mi^ftKi 
Af. Tktrt it ti0 /tr a mmi iUitmm, mmd m vMmmt m^oMgir. iVkaUvtr wmf 
ham htm M« tv^mmt^fbr mt mmtkof't madmn wim Jk* was cemipudt* mm 
atylum, nothing can he clearer than his sani^ OdAm kt wntU #A£rMMll; ^ it 

bright^ calm, and to tht point." — Sfectator. 



Demy 8vo. with Fourteen full-page Plates« doth boBlds* xSi; 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT Ffrknch Dufp, 
Knight Conamander of the Portug^iese Roysd Order of Christ. 

Macquoid (Mrs.)^ Works by: 

Tsk the Ardeimes. By Katharine S. Macquotix ^IVHh 

46 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Uuilbnii with "Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, im. td, {Nearly ready, 

Fictnm and Legends from Hormaody snd Brtttanj. By 

Katharine S. MAcnuoiD. With numerous lUlUtntionS by THOMAS BU 
Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth gilt, lof. 6d, 

** itfr. 4»nd Mrs. Macquoid Aave been strolling in Nortnandy oisdBriHas^f 

and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of storin^bmi a hook partaking almost in equal degree 
0/ each of these characters. • • • The iilusirations. ivhich are Humerous 
are draivn, as a rule, ndik rtmafhtU t d^eaejf 4U w§li at wsM irm m^HtUt 
feelins;." — Daily News. 

Tiurough Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
90 lUnitvatioiis Iqr T. R. Macquoid. Squate 8vo, doth excta, 7*. UL 

" Or.c o/the fevj hooks which can he read as a piece of literature, whilti tti 
the iame time handy in the hnapsach."— 'BRITISH Quarterly Rsvibw. 

Tliroiigh Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
numerous Illusttatioiit by TttOMAS R. MACQUOID. Squan 9n^ doth 
extra, js. 6d. 

** Tit pleasant companiomMp mkkk Mrt. MtK^ntid offers^ wkUt wt m d t P^ 

ing/rom one point of interest to another, seems to thrtm » t t n t p/ td dkmtm 

around each o/t-drpicted scene** — Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2J. 6<f. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limnek. With 33 Illustrations by the Author. FOURTH 
£DtTiON, revised and enlaiged. 
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Handsomely printed in focslmile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

& FVwfliniile of the Orfsinal Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 3 feet wide^ with the 
Anns and Seals emblazon ed in Gold and Colours. 

""small 8vo, u.; cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rides for ibe Management of the Skin ; with Direo- 
tioiiS for Diet, Wines. Soaps. Baths, ftc. fit^ J* I* MlLTON« Senior 
Snneon to Su John's Hospital. 

By iAesamAuikar, 
The Baihln XMieniM of t li»gldn. Sm. 8vo, i.r.;cl. extra, is.6d, 

Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

Li Life Worth Living P By William Hurrell Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extia, 6f; UVear/y ready. 

This (Utply intsruHMg vobmt, • • • • It it tkt most powerful vit^- 
Heation of religion^ both natural and mtakd^ ikat has tMeartd since Bishop 
ButUr wrote, and is much mare useful than either the Analogy or th* Ser- 
mons of that great divine, as a refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 

th» infidelity qf tks present day Deeply philosophical as the book 

is there isttota heavy page in it* The writer is 'possessed,' so to speak, 
voitk his great subject, has sounded He it^ths, surveyed it in all its extent^ 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
emd*tk0 lUemtmt <if the day."— Irish Daily Nkws. 
■ni0 New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 

Enslish Country House. By William Hukkkll Mallock. Chkap 

Edition, in the " Mayfair Library." Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 
The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 

William Hurrell Mallock. Chkap Edition, in the *' Mayfair Li« 

btary.'* Post 8vo. cloth limp, ■2s. 6d. 

Pooma. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to^ bound in parchment, 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With life. Portrait, and numerous Illustra< 
tioiu. Cnma 8vo^ doth exin, 7«. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 
xooIUustrations. SmallSvo, cl.ex.,7«.6(^ Chbap Edition, illu&t, boards, a«. 

A Pleasure Trip on the OoQtliient of Europe t Tba lanooeiito 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Prai^< By ILuUB TWAIM. Pott8v0b 

illustrated boards, af. ^ . . « 

An Idto Bzonnioii, and oUmt gfc rt oiiei. By Mark Twain, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 
FourUi Edition. Oowa 8vOb doth cxtn, je, €d. 

" The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the ^uonderful 
feeling for animals that is mamfest in every line, make of all this episode of 
yim Baker and his t'ays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but aiso of a high degree of merit literature. . . . The book ts 
full of good things, and contains passaftes and episodes that ATV tgnoi ta ths 
funniest 0/ those that Itave gone before."— Athkumvu, 
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Pott SvOb doth limph afc pw voU 

Majrfidr Library, The : 

The New RepuUlo. 1^ W. H. i Muses of Mayfalr. Edited bf 



Majuuock. 
The New Psnl and Yhrglnla. 

By W. H. Mali ock-. 

The Trud History of Joshua 

IhividMm. B7 S. Lvmi Limtom. 
OldStorlesB*40l4. ^yWALTBR 

TuOSItBUKY. 

Tlioreaii: Hli Llfb uid Almi. 

By H. A. Pagb. 

Bj Stream and Sea. By Wil- 

Jeux d'Esprtt Edited by HSNEY 
S. Lbigh. 

Poniana. By tlie Hon. Hvor 

RoWLKY. 

More Faniaaa. By the Hon. 
Puok on Pegasus. By IL 

CHOLMOMOBUnr-PSNNRLL. 



H. Cholmomdblxy-Pbnmsll. 

GaatroDomy as a vine Art B7 

r ullat-Savarin. [best. 
Original Plays. By W. S. GlL- 
Carola of Cookayne. By Hsnrt 

S. Leigh. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. With Chapters on IM^mis 
as a LcttsroWritMr, Poel^ aad^PuUie 

Reader. 

Literary FMvolittoi* "WvDsAstm^ 

Follies, and Frofieft - By •WkftUUC 

T. DOBSON. 

Fflcoil and Palette : Beixig Per* 

sonal Anecdotes chiefly of Contem> 
porary Painters, with Goanp about 
Pictures Lost, Stolen, Forged, and 
Discovered ; also Great Picture Sales. 
A Book for Artists and Lovers of Art. 
By RoDHRT Kbmpt. \j!i€ari$ f*adj^» 



%• Othtr Vtlutius art in preparation. 



Mew Novels. 

OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL, 

PIPISTHELLO, and Other Stories. By OiriDA« Ciono 8n>» 

doth extra, los. 6d. 

yAMES PAVN'S NEW NOVEL, 
▲ OONTIDSNTIAL AOllNff. By Tamss Patn. la 

lUuitntions by Arthur Hopkiks. Three Vols., crown Svo. 

CHARLES GIBBON *S NEW NOVEL, 

IN PASTUR£ie aBi££N, and other Stories. By Cua&lxs 
Gibson. Cioim 8vo, doth extn^ io«. ti, 

NEW NOVEL BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

XLLIOE QITENTIN, and other Stories. By JUUAH Haw* 

THOUtB. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

MR. FRANCILLON'S NEW NOVEL, 

QTTEBOS 00PHETX7A. By R. E. FrancxUiOH. lluee Vote., 

MRS. HUNT'S NEW NOVEL, 

nE LEADEN OASKEiT. By Mrs. ALPKSD W. Huht. 
ThneVoli., crown 8to. [iViMr^ fWM^r. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 
THE BEBEL OF THS FAMIL7. By £. Lynn Linton. 
Three VoU., crown 8vo. IJustrtrnfy, 
NEW WORK BY OUtDA. 
Amrvr WOTOLBYOVWA it mwmSMeprm, TwoVob;» 
crawn Svo. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, or. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Youn^; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applicatioos to 
the Ptasenratioii of Healtfi. Foruae in CkaMi and Popular Readins. 
With numerous Ulustrationa. By Mrs. F. Fbnwick Miller. 

fpft ^ktmld ham mi thtirfingerf mttUr—JLami, 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with mmieHMS Illustrations, 9#« 

NorttiltaUaiL Folk. 

Bf Mn. Cowms Cabs. lUintiated bf Randolph CALoaoorr. 

•* A delightful hook, of a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Itaitan /oik, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
tit down to read Mrs, Carr's Pisf^* instead. , . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
is a real gift. . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated."— CoH' 

TEMPORARY RkvIKW. 

Omrtt 8to, cloth extra, with ^Hfnette PortrBits» price 6x. per VoL 



Old Dramatists^ The 

Ben Jonson's Works. 
With Notes, Critical and Ea^lanatocy, 
■ad a Biographical Memoir W Wil- 
liam GiPFORD. Edited by ^jfinmrl 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman'f WorkM. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
fat^**^, widl aa Introductory £ssay 



by Algernon Charlss Swtnrurnk. 
Vol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 

and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Bdited* 
with Notes and Introductiaii, by Col« 
Cunningham. One Vol* 
Vastliiger^fl PIstb. 

From the Text of William Gifkord. 
With the addition of the Tragedy of 
"Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 51. each. 

Ouida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. 

SiMiilllllON* 

GhandoB. 

Under Two Ilagi. 
Idalia. 

Oepg OaiHmnriiMt. 

Trlootrln. 
Puck. 

FoUe F^Mne. 



By OuiDA. 
By OumA. 

By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
ByOUIDAl 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 
By OuiDA. 



Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pmow^ By OviBA. 

Two Woodfln Shoes. By Ouida. 



Signa. 
In a Winter Oity. 
ioriBdiio. 
Friendship* 
Moths. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida, 
^OiriDA. 

By OuiDA. 

By Ouida* 



*•* Also a Cheap Edition 01 all but the lasl^ post 8vo, illustrated boards* 



Post 8fO, doth limp, xs. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelair&'s " £ssay." 
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OraWB 8vo, carefiilly printed on creamy paper, and tastefoUj boond 
in cloth for the Library, price ^i. f)d, each* 

Plcoadilly Novels, The. 

HBADY-KONETMOBTIBOY. Bf W.BBSAMTandjAlllsRtCli 
KT UTTLB OIBL. ^ W. BlSAMT and JAIOS Rid. 
!EnaAnOFMB.LTI0BAR. B7W.BBSAirra]id jAiosRici. 
TIBZ8 SON or YUIiOAK. By W. Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 
WIVH HARP AMD OBOWN. Bj W. Bbsamt and Jambs Ricb. 
THE aOIJ>llN BITTTERFLT. Bf W. Bbsant and jAMBS RlCBt 

With a Fronti'ipiccc by F. S. Walker. 

BY OELIA'S ARBOUR By W. Besant and James RiCB. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. Besant and Jamks RtCB. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALaAR'S BAY. By W. Bbsant & James Ricb» 
THE SEAMY SIDE. By Waltul Bbsant and James Ricb. 
ANTONINA. By WiLKiB Collins. Bliutiated faySir J, Gubbbt 

and Alfred Concanen. 

BASIL. By WiLKis Collins. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
•ad J.lfAROtnnr. 

BZD2 AKD 8EEE. By Wilkib Goluns. XUmtiated by Sir 

John Gilbbrt and J. Mahonby. 

THE DEAD 8EGBET. By WiLKlB COLUNS. Illustrated by Sii 
John Gmmr aad H. Foamss. 

QUEBN OF HBABT8. By WiLKlB COLLINS. Hhistrated by Sii 

John Gilbert and A. Concankn. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By WiLKIB COLLUfS. With StCCl Por- 
trait, and Iliustratioos by A. Concankn. 

VHB WOlCAK IN WHITB. By WiLXlB COLUNS. Uiutiated 

by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Frasbr. 

THE MOONSTONE. By Wilkib Collins, Ulostiated by & 
Do MAmnia and F. A. Fbasbb. 

KAN AND WDPB. By Wilkib Coluns. Blast by Wm. Small. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By WiLKiB GOLLiifS. Ohistiated by 6. 

Du Mauriek nnd Edward Hughes. 

MISS OR MKS. P By Wilkik Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
fiLOBS and Hamnr Woona. 

TEE NEW MAGDALEN. By WiLKiB COLUNS. Bbistnitedbf 

G. Du Maurier aad C. S. Rbinhart. 

THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 

Da MAURIBBfand J. Mahonby. 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WlUOB GOLLim. Btaw- 

trated by S. L. Fildss and Sydney Halu 

THE TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkib Collins. 
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PiCC AD 1 1 T Y N o V ELS — contin ued. 

VHB HAUNT£D HOTEL. By WiLKlE CoxxiNS. Illustrated by 
AftTHUft Honems. 

VfUi FAEiLBN IiBAVl&& By Wilkib Coluns. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER, I3y WiLKIE COLLINS. 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

JULIET'S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. LOVSTT CAMERON. Illni- 

trated by Valbntinb Bsomley. 

nZiIGIA. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowutt 

OLTIIPZA. By R« £. Franchlon. 

GARTH. By Julian Hawtkoeme. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By CHARLES GiBBON, 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Chari.f.s Gibbon. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HaRDT* 

THORNICROFT 'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. HuNT. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

CONFIDENCE. By Henry Jamf.s, Jun. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAUGHT. By Hareiett JaY, 

THS DABK 00X«£J5BN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUIIBBR SfiVJINTSlSN'. By Hbnry Kingslsy. 

OAKBHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kinoslby, With a Frontb* 

piece by Shirley Hodson. 

PATBIOIA SEMBALL. By £. Lynn Linton* With a Frontii- 
pbnl^ O. Do Maukibs. 

THB ATONBMENT OF LEAM DUNDAa By B. Lynii 

Linton, With a Frontispiece by Hbnry Woods. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hnnnr Fkbmcr. 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD. Wy E. Lynn Linton. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCARTHY, 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin MCCARTHY, 

UNLET ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By JusTiN McCarthy. 

DEAR Zi&DT DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

MI88 MISANTHROPE. By JusTiN McCarthy, niutiated hf 

Arthur Hopkins. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy, Illustrated by 
AvraoK Honctits. 

XMT BOBE. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued. 

THS EYUj £ YjB, and other Storlei. By Katharinb S. Mao 

QuoiD. lUuscrated by Thomas R. Maoquoio and Pbkcv Maoi|uoii»» 
OPENl SSSAICBI By Florkncb Mauyat. XUnatxated bf 

F. A. Fraser. 

TOUGH AND GO. By Jean Middlemass. 

WHITSIoADISS. By Mrs. OuFUANT. With Illastrations by A. 
HopKovB and H* Woods* 

THE BEST OV HU8BA1ID8. By JAICBS Pas^. lOiutfatodby 

J. MoYR Smith. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

HALVES. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MahONKY. 

WAIiTSR'S WORD. By James PAYN, lUusL by J. MOYK SMITH, 

WH4T HS COST HSR. By JAMIS PATN. 

LB88 BUGS TKAN WB'KB PAHITBD. By jAms PAm 

BYPBOXT. By Jambs Payn. mutxated by Akthub Honmis. 

UHDBR ONB BOOF. By jAMBS PAYN. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payn. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RlDDBLU 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By John Saundbrs. 

GUY WATERMAN. By JOHN Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John SAUNDERS. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

TBB WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollops. Illiut. 

THB AMBBIOAN 8DNAT0B. By Anthony Tboixofi. 

PIAMOHD OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Tbol loct. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each. 

Popular NovelSi Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB Collins' Novkls and Bbsant and Rice's Novels may also be had in 
. — , gt^, ^ Sttf tco, tht Piccadilly Novels, /or Library Edit^mtJ} 

By Cella's Arbour. ByWALTBB 
Brsant and James Ricb. 

'Tw88 in T»fUgar'B Bay. By 

Walter Besant and Jambs Rick. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mn. U. 

LovETT Cameron. 

Surly Tim. ByF.H.BuitMBTr. 

The Cure of SoolB. By 2lAO 

LARBN Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 
Wiuem Collins. 

Antonlna. By WilkieCoixims. 

Basil. V>y Wilkie ColUNS. 

Hide and Seek. Bythei 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Al.KXANDHK. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
Waltkx Bbsant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

This Son of Vulcan. By the same. 
My LitUe OU. By the same. 
ThA Oaae of Mr. Luoraft By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy." 

With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors o" 'Ready-MoneyMortiboy ." 

The MradUi of Thdema. By 
Waltbb Sbbamt and Jambs Ricb. 
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Popular Novels — continued, 
ThB Queen of Searta* By 

WlUCU COIXINS* 

VlM Detd SeoMiL Bydiesame. 
Vrlfliodlanlei. Bytbesunes. 
The Moonstone. By the tamt, 

Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same. 
Mlas or Mrs. P By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By the same. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

The Two Deatinlea. By Wiuux 

Collins. 

The Haunted HoteL ByWiuns 

Collins. 

Rosy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy Lucre. By Albany dx 

FOMBLAMQOC 

Olmpla. ByR. £. FRANauoN. 

Dick Tempto, By jAMis 

Greenwood. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Thomas Hardy. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Bmt Harts. 

The Luok of Boaartaig Camp. 

By Brrt Hartb. 

Oabriel Conroy. Bret Harte. 

Fated to be Free. By Jsan 
Ingblow. 

Oonfldenoa. By Hbnrt James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 
Ramivxt Jay. 

The Daift O^EIean. By Hak- 

RiBTT Jay. 

Number Seventeen. By Hxn&y 

KlMOSLBV. 

Oakshofet Oaatle. By the s ^oie. 

Patricia XembaU. ByE.LvNM 

Linton. 

TheAtonement of LeamDundas 
By S. LYjm Linton. 



The World Well LoaL By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale NelghtMunk 

By Justin McCarthy. 
My Enemy's Daughter. Do. 
Linley Rochford. By the same, 
A Fair Sazon. By the same. 
DearLady Disdain. By the same. 
Mlaa IdflanthTopo. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Lost Rose. By Katharins S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katrarim B 

S. Macquoid. 

Open 1 Sesame 1 By Florsncb 
BCamtat. 

WbltehMtiM. Mn. Outhaht. 

Hdd fn Bondago. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By OVXDA, 

Chandos. By OuiDA. 

Under Two Flags. ByOumA. 

Idalia. By Ouida. 

Oeoll Gastlemaine. By OuiDA* 

Trlootrln. By Ouida. 

Podk. By OuipA. 

Folle Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By OuiDA. 

Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Two Littte Wooden Shoes. By 
Ootda. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
Li a Winter City. By OuiDA. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Leaa Blaok than Wa^ Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 
The Best of Husbands. Do. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 

The Mystery of Maria Soget. 
By BoGAft A. Pnt, 
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Popular Novels — continued. 
Her Mother'! Darling. ByMn. 

J. H. RiODBLL. 

aiudiglit and DtyUgbl By 

Gborgr Arou sTPS Sala. 
Bound to the WheeL By John 

Sal'ndkks. 

Otiy Waterman. J. Saunders. 
One Againit the World. By 

John Saundbks. 
The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Katherinb Saundbrs. 

Tales fat tlM MMlnefc By 

WaLTBR TMOKMBVaV. 



The Way we Live Now. ^ 
Anthony Trollops. 

ViM Anerloui Saoator. By 

Anthony Tkolloph. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. S{y 

T. A. TsoLLonu 

An Idle Bzeontoii. By VikUL 

Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
By Makk Twain. 

A Pleaanre Trip on the Oontl* 
aentof Ennpe. ByMAaxTvAWU 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, u. each. 
Jeff Briggs'a Love Story. By B&et Harts. 
Tba Twine of Taldo Ifoimtain. By Brst Haetb. 
Mr«. Qalnsborooipl's Dlamondi. By Julian Hawthorns, 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of *' That Lass o' Lowric**.** 
Llndaay's Luok. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
PMttrPoUrPemlMrtoiL By Autborof *<TbatLaaeo'Lo«ii^i.** 
Trooping with Crows. By Mn. Piuczs. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Planche.— Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by bis Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarness. [/« ikt pmt* 



Two Vols. 8yo, doth extra, with Illustrations, \qu 6d, 

Platarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Ttanslated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
I^e of Plutarch, by Iohn and William Langhorne. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Oostoms. 

By James A. Farrsr. 
"A hook wkieJk U rtatty Mk intirmeHfH mid imusing, and ntkieh trill opm m 

turn field of ihovght to many readers."— Athkvjevu. 

**Ah admirable exampU oj the application 0/ the Mcientifie method and Hu 
moHkmf ^Um tmfy utMtific ^t^M//*— Satdkoav Kansw. 



Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH. With 
130 lUustnitioiis 1^ the Author. 
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Firootor'8 (S. A.) Works : 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star I^raps for 
£vei7 Migbt in the Year, Dimwiogt of the CoMteUatiow, &c. By Kichaso 
A. Pboctob. Grown 8vo, cloth extra* 6r. [/« preparmHm^ 

V^tlui ftnd Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. a. Proctor, 

Author of "Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

naaiant Wayi In Sotanoa. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Cioira 8vo^ cloth ejrtra, 6f . 

Bongh Wayi mada Bmoolli: A Series of Familiar Essays on 
Scicatifie SvljMta By R. A. FaocToa. Gnnm 8vo^ dodi extra, 6r. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
oar Little Abode in Si»ace and Time with the In&nities Around us* By 
KiriiAan A. Paocroa. Qwini Svo, doth extca, 6«. 

Vhe Ezpania of Battvwn : A Series of Bssaya on the Wondeci 

of the Firmament By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 

Wages and Wants of Solanoa Workara. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, z«. fkU 

*'Mr. Proctor t ^ ail wrUtn of our timo^ h*tt coitform* to Mattktm 
AmoW* comeiMim ^ m mum ^ emUtm, m iAat ht tirimt to kmmtmiaa 
knowMio MM ^^90ii U i/«MMMwr Ir Mfw^ tmio, «r U d Ma O, md m 
makes it 0 jMwcv kaj^mn md Mghiitnt ^ mttJ*—VtmttMaairwm 
Rxvinr. 



Crown 8vOb doth extra, gilt, yi. 6d* 

Pnrsmvant of Arms, The ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By ). R. Planchk, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Erontlspteee, Plales, and aoo lUustratioos. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with UlustratioDS, js, 6d, 

Eabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated irom the French, with variorum Notes, and 
msmeroos cbaraeteristio lUastrations by GoaiAVB Dorb. 

f/is buffoonery was not merely Brutus' t skin, whtek eonttUnod a rad 

m/ gold : it was nocessary as an amulet agaimi the monks and UeaUs ; and 
Jit mutt be classed with the ereatest creative minds in the wor ld Wt ik Slmh§» 
^mm^ with JiaiUo, mid with C*rvaMtos,"—S, T. CoLKKioca. 



GNHm 8fOb dodi gilt, with mioMcoas Ilhisbatloiii, and a beantifidly 
fiMniM Chart of the various ^peetn, yx. 6d. 

Bambossonfs Astronoxny. 

By 1. RambosSON, Laureate of the Institute of Fianoe. Tiaaslatod 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 



Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, xor. 6d. 

Rimmer's Our Old Country Towns. 

Described by Fea aad PenciU With over 50 lUiistrations by Alfred 
RIMMRR. frefaratUm, 
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Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Healtlii 

and otfwr Pkpe»i Bf BBNyAmif WAttD Ricrakdsom , M.D., 

" Thit hirkfy inttrtsiing volume contaitu v^mmrds of 
k^th* authors wlUkmomn ttyUt and full of great 0Md good thot^kts, . . . The 
mmrk is, like all these of the amthor, that ofamamt/gemust a/ great fenier, 0/ 
Mi^fntMCf, emd ntUt ittiegendenee ^timi^U^*'—lhamjiM ScamcB iLsviBir. 

Handsomely printed, price 5*; 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet bf UTO* With theplin* 
dpal Anns embksooed in Gold and Cokmra. 

Two Vols^t large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-oiorooots jfa idf. 

Bowlaadson, fhe Caricatiirlsti 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal DeiOriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustiations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of " James GiIlii^,tlwCaifoatiirist; his life, 

Works, and Times." 

*' Mr, Greg9*s excellent eccovnt 0/ the works 0/ Thomas Rowlandson , . 
ilbatmUd wtt4 some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from hit 
dttigHt* • • . The thanks of all who care Jorwhat is original astd pe rs o nal its 
mrt are due to Mr, Grego for the pains he has been, at, amd the tsmse he has ejf 
i^nded, in the preparation of this very ^i tme m t , Vtff Cmrtful^ mud odtglklit 
memorial." AIM Mall Gazbttb. 

CrawB 8vo, doth extra, profusely innstrsted, 4J. firf". eac& 

" Secret Out " Series, The. 



me Pyrotechnist's Treasury; 

eVt Oonplete Art of Making Fire- 
imlw. BtTmomas Ksktism. With 
nnmerotu inuitntions. 

Tbe Art of Amusing : 
A Collection of Gracefiil Arti. Gaflu% 
Tricks, Pttxzles, and Chafesms. By 
Frank Bbllbw. 300 lUmtndoBii 

Banky-Pan:^ : 

Very Easy TOdn, Very Diffienlt 

Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, 
Sdited by W. H. Crbmbx. aoo lUu»> 



The Merry Glrole: 
A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. ByCLAaABsuaw. 
Many lUustiatiaiis. 



Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hatfc Handlcerefaifi. &C. All 
ftwB Actual Kxperienos. XAtod by 

W. H. Crbmbr. aoo 



MMio No Mystery : 
Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &&, 
with fully descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Colouni(^ 
Frontispiece and many lUustntiQiiS' 

The Secret Out : 
One Thousand Tricks with CardiL sad 
other Rocreatimai; with Entertamlac 
Bxperiments in Drswing-roooi 

"White Ma^c." By W, H. ~ 
doo Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Benior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. Bj WlLUAK 
Senior ("Red Spinner Author of " Stream and Sea." 

••/« t^ery wa^ « ha^py production, . . . Wkat Turner ejected in colour on 
cattvat, Mr. Senior may be said to ejffect by thg fore* of a Practical mind, in lan- 
guage that is magnificentiy descriptive, on his subject. Thert is in both fainttr 
oMd writer the samt magical combination of idealism and realism, anduituumt 
/-•farty appreciation for all that is subUm* und pathetic in natural scenery. Thai 
tJUrt ts an undue share o/tiramii»fkg numirr ef trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Senior's fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led Pretty well through all tk* 
ghrtous scenery of the antipodes in quest oj him. . . . So great is the charm ^md 
MsfirshMess andtkeabili^ of th* book^ tluU it is hard *' f^' ff ifnunf.miiw fwff 



Shakespeare: 

Shakespeare, The Itet Mlo. Mr. William Shakespeare's 

Comedies Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Ongmall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggaso and Ed. Bi^umt 
1623.— A Reproduction of the extremely rare origiaal, in reduced fiw^nili 
by itjhotopafi^ groceM-enwirigg the ■t rict ct t ■ ccu n cy iaewycUtrfL 
SBMul 9fQ, BalMuoEfaaishe, xor. 6d, 

** T0 Messrs. Ckatto and lVtnd$u belongs ih* msrU ofktnbigdmu mmm 
t^fmOUais iks ariiieal study of the text of our great dramatist than all tks 
SMs spmr e eluh and societies put together. A complete facsimiU of tk* 
celebrated First Folio edition of 162^ for halfa-p^inea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarUp 
rather diminutive^ but it is as dististct as in a genuine copy of the orighutL 

^f^wiUbsfoumdtobsmus^emd/0»rnm$kmHd9t»m 
mmsKr^ATawisMVU, 



Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With e ag r wd ^TtHfl t of 

Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare far Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
Craiub sad Makt Lamb. VHA numetous lilustratious, coloured and 
pUio^bjJ. MoyrSmith. Crown 410^ aloth|^Mff.M 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Musi<^ set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the OOmpoKtioiis unging from the Kloi^ 
bethaa^otothafkegentXime. BfAunmo Xavra» |t»H hrif Fnilwulw^ 

fS* 

Shakespeare, ▲ Study of. By Aloe&non Cha&lks Swin- 
aoam. Crown 8to, doOi extra, 8c 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted ^^ffratiTriMij ft* 6dL 

EDieridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the'.Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokea^ Puns, &c. ; with a CoUection of Shezidaniana. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Crown 8vo, doth extn, witli lU u s ti atio i tti 7/. 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Lakwood and John Camden Horx£N. 
With neaily too Ilnutimtioofl. 

" Even if we ^vere ev«r so malictousfy ileiimtd, w e»mU mtifiek md M Mestrs, 
Ittmuoodand Hott*n't plumtt btcautt the gt»4 tki$ig9 €uv M n ttmur tm at ia 
ike mett wkoIttaU dtPr*datioH,**—Tiyaa» 



Crown 8vo, doth extxa, gUt, 6i, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An EnttreLT Nbw 
Edition , revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

" IVie art ^lad to ut tfu Slang Dictionary rtprinttd and tnlargtd. From a high 
tcitntific point of virw this book is not to So despised. OJ course it cannot tail to 
bt amusing dU». It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained ktimouTm emd 
0dd^t atutgrotUfUiHess. In a word^ it ^v t mde s valuable mattrial Mii fintUld 
mtatj^mi af LamMtiMM ooid iho xiiidoni o/ houuMH wflfiirii' ** AmnJliY 



Exquisitely printed.in mlniatiife^ dolb extn» gilt edges, ax. 6tk 

Smoker's Text Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5f. 

Spalding's Blizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
tfie Powers possessed by them, with Special Refereaoe to Shakspere . 
and his Works. By T. Alfred Spaldinq» LL.B. 
" A very thoushiful and nwqp^ teolh wkieh cmtmoi hit it weletmt U tPtrjp 



Crown 4to, oniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Cdooied 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, xof. 

Spenser fbr Children. 

By Mr H. TowMT. . With IHastnlioos in Coloon bf Walisb J. 

Morgan. 

*• Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and there a 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning ana the diction are ■untJnn .7 child's 
comprehension, atut additional point is thus given to the narrative without ikt 
tostof obsatrt^ • • • AU^itAut fit m mi Aut Um wtttmmd cmnf^Ufyimif^ 
^ThbTimbs. 



Demy 8vo. dotili extia, IHnsttated, au 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword» and its Use, in all Times and in aO 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. \In preparation^ 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Chtical Essays. By Edmund Clarbncb Stedman. 

"* W* •mghi U ht HUmMa t* ikm wk0 d§ erMeai w§rk witk cotHpttent tMO. 

tmd untUrstanding. Mr. Sitdman i-ffn-rrtj the thanks of English. scAsburtg 
• • • . kt it faithful, ttudioMS, and disi^eming." — Saturday Kbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d, 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, Maj 
Gaines, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Preseat Time. With X40 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js,6el. 

Swift's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
liiaps in tlie Original Bditioa of **Giimvei's Tiavds." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and f^osa- 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5X. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Editioo. Crowu 8vo, 6*. 

duurtelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Series. Fcap. 8vo^ g$, 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

S SCON dSbrirs. Fcap.Svo, gt* 
in crown 8vo^ at same price. 

Notes on "Foesia tad Bal- 



Both well : 
A Thifady. Crmm 8vOk tat, 64 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, 7/. 

Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Stndlai. 

Crown Svo, xax. 

Ereohtheni : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, ix. 

A Note on Oliarlotte Bronte 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A study of SliakefpeaM. 

Crown Svo, 8*. 

Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 
Svo, cloth extra, tic 



lads." Svo, If. 

William Blake: 
A Gritiea] Essay. Widi Faerindle 

Paintings. Demy Svo, 1 dr. 

Songs before Sunrise. 
Cvowa 9fOt lot, tidL 

JfSIF VOLUME OF rOEMS BY MR. SWtHBURNS, 
Crown 8 TO. cloth extra, 7X. 

Studies to Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Contents : — Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor— Off Shore- 
After Nine Years— For a Portrait of Felice Orsini— Evening on the Broads — The 
Emperor's Progress— The Returrectioa of Alalia— Tlie FotttteeBth of July— A 
Ftettog SoQC— By the Nocdi Sea.— fte. [/« m^rwr. 



Medium Svo. cloth extm, with IDiistfatioiiSi 71. 6^ 

Sjnitaz's (Dr.) Three Tonrs, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and In Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droU page lUustxa* 
tfons. in Coloan^ sad Lilb of the Aotfaor bjr J. C HOTTIN. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 301, 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Thuifllated by Hbnsy Van Laun. 

iU8»aPDPUiJUtBDm ow,toTwoV(0ia. crown8vobdo<fa«aia,iy. 
Ckown Svoii ok>th gilt, profusely lUualaled, 6i. 

Tales of Old Tbale. , 

Collected and Dluitiatid fagr J. Motr Smith. 

•* // U net often that vn me*t with a volum4 of/airy taUt ^ossesting mort fullf ' 
tkt cUmbU reccmmend^tioH cf absorbing intertst and purity of toru than dott tkt 
on£ before us containing a collection 0/ * Tales of Old Tnule.' These come, tc 
say tkt least, near fulfilling thg idea 0/ perfect works 0/ the kind ; and tkt inns' 
t m H t ms with which the volume is emMiuktd mn equal Iv excellent. , . . U^4 
tpmmend Uu bosk to parmts M»d tstidktn m» m$ msbmresbU^gi/t U tkdr cAiMrm 
and /i^/ftft;*— LiTBSAKY WosLO. 

One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clanowty," "Jeanne Dare," " 'Twixt Axe and Crown," '^TheFool's 
Rarenge," Arkwright's Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and PtaAmJ* 
\* The Plays may also l>e had separately, at Is. eaoh. 

Gvoim&fo^ doth extra, with Coloured Frontiq^eoe and numeioat . 

lUHStxations, 71. 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Aaeodoles. Hhislrated by a profosioa of Sketches b^ 

W1LX.IAM Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidenta 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of bis 
dayieading. With Hundreds off Wood Engravings, ftom 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

*'// msuld kavs bstn a rsal Isn ts bibUsgrt^kietU Mttmhirs had ctigHghi 
MMemUiss dsMvtd tks gtnsral public of ims vsiy mmsmstmr csOseHsm, Oms sf 

Thackeray t %abits,/rofH his schoolboy days, was to ornament tks margins emd 
blank Pages of tks books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This govs social value to the sale of his library ^ and is almost csmss 
/or rsgrtt thtU it esmd not kavs bssn preserved in its integrity, Tkachsray* 
gbitt w MisH^imrt is s mbm i i mstti^ to kavs mads this an ittisrsst is fkiSst 
gmurmiicmt. Tks anoHymsttt sJitor keu dotes tks bsst thai ks eould to cempsn- 
saU for tks lack sf tkU. It is an adnUraUs nMsm^um, mot only to kis ceUscttd 
wfrkst but also to any memoir of him tksa Am teN» er #4h/ ir iSMr t§ it, 
writtsn," — British Quarteklv Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, -js. 6d, 

Tbombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, MJV«, with numerous 
nhiBtntioBs by F* W. Pairhoit, F.S. A. 

**3fr. Thombury knew and loved kis London. . . . ffe had read muck his- 
tOTf, and exfsry hy-la$u and every court had associations for him. His memory 
smd kis nott-l^oks wsrs stored with anecdote, and, as ks kad singular sktU im tkt 
muMtr ^ n m rrmfit st, it wiU it rsadUy beUevsdtkai wktn kt tookiomriimga set 
Utkakoiiiktptasttkt kmsw smd cttredfor^ tkt stdd Mk mtmU it dkstm ietg. 
ClUtrming the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun its tkt itgsimitig, or 
sididU, or endt it is ail one: wherever ons iukts^ tksrs is Stmt fJtatant smd 

airious Htff t t t tjj^ amtik mmri Ht /t^immU ^tUMmtr pmtM Y tuaTW 
Fair. 
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Graim8vq,dolhcirtn> gptedg«s»iHlfa lUiislntloiii. 71.6^. 

Tbomson's Seasons and Oastle of ladolenee. 

With a Biographical aad OritiMa Introduction by Allan CumtlMQ- 
HAii» and Offer so fine IBnitnMioiif OB Stetl and w 



Ckown 8fQ^ doth 011% wttb IlliiitiBtknii» 7'* 

Timbs' Olabs and dub Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Co£fee>hoaaes, Hostebies, and Tatenub 
By John Timbs, With nnmeroiis lUnstnuions. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Ulnatiations, ^s. ^ 

Timbs' English Ecoentrics and Ecoentrioi- 

ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, £coentnc 
Aitifli. Theatrieal Folks. Men of Lettma, fto. By John Tva^ 
F.S.A. With neai^ 50 nlnstiatioM. 



Demy 8vob doth extra, X4f. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Ardriteetof BmpM. An Historic Portrait Forming f^A /. «f FrO> 

Consul and Tribune: Welleslet and O'Connbu,: nisloiio 
Portraits. By W. M. Tosuens, M.P. In Two Vols. 



Grown 8vo» doth extra, with Ctilaaed IHtistmtioBS, tt. 

Tomer's (J. BL W.) Lift and Correspondenoe: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thobnbury. A New Edition, con- 
aldew MyEnlatged. WiAnmaeroMlllmtiatloB8inColooi»,toimiled 
from Ttansi'a ortg^nal Diawfnciu 



Two Vols., crown 8vx), cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Ptans, x\s. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minilen; and the En|^ Stndantli Mrtnantkwn, %f the Rer. 
BlAcmiziB B« C Waloott. &D. 



Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, ^s. 6d. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler : 

or, The O afn te mp to t lw Man's Recreation i being a Disootme of lUvers, 

Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, wTitten by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a dear Stream, by 
Crablbs Cotton. With OrisinalMemoits and Notes by Sir Harris 
Ni00LAfl» aadtfz Coppeiplale Ilhiitntiona. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, in. by 14 in., ai. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An esacC Fscsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
SlgnaiQiei of tin Rogkiteib «na oonopoadtaig Seals. 
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The Twenty-first Anmial Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, soj. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, ue 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses. Countzy 
Residences, Clute, &c. [In preparatum. 



Beautifully printed on paper to ioiitate the Original MS., price %s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Slgmunre of ^leen Elixabetb, ande 

FKsimile of the Great Seal. 



Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4^. Sd. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, Histocy of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoodh 
M. Wtenopp, Andior of *• Handbook of Arehseology," ftc. IVilh 

numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 



S bvem t h Edition. Square 8vd, u. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

^f J. A. BiAcmnLL WtoTL«R. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2j. 6d. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat 

By W. IfATTiiO Williams, F.R.AjS., F.CS., Author of <* Tbe Ml 
of theSini,'*fte. 



A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small 8vo. doth extra, dr. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldobnb. With One Hondred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Grown 8to, doth extra. wHfa IlliistratioDS. 71. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

fTbe Hooie of Hanover.) Vliih 400 Pictures, Ouicattues. Squibs, 
BroadridMbWIndoir Pictures. Ac. By Tbokas Wright, M^, F.S,A* 



Large post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, widi IHnstretions, 7s. 6i, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque hi Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from libs 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas WrigbT, ILA»« 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W, Fairholt, F.S.A. 

OQiiaw AMD o^, fanmaSi tiai n» jom snaiTt ax* 
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